
fRAlSE THE LORD 

"I TALKED WITH GOD" 


and as a result of that little 
talk -with God a strange Power 
came into my life. For I discov- 
ered that when a man finds the 
dynamic, invisible Power which 
is God, that man . possesses a 
priceless heritage. Failure, fear, 
confusion go out of the life, and 
in the- place o'f these things, 
there comes a sweet assurance 

I 

that the Power, which created 
the universe is at the disposal 
of all. And life, takes on a brighter hue when 
the fact is fully known that'at any hour of the 
day or night the amazing Power of Almighty 
God can be thrown against any and all unde- 
sirable circumstances — and they disappear. 

Before I talked with God, I was perhaps the 
world’s No.- 1 failure. And then, when the 
future seemed ’ hopeless indeed, I TALKED 
WITH GOD. And now? — well, I am president 
of the corporation which publishes the largest 
circulating afternoon newspaper in North 
Idaho. I own the largest office building in my 


home town — Moscow, Idaho. I 
have a wonderful home which 
has a beautiful pipe-organdn it, 
and I have several other hold- 
ings too. Now something very 
definite happened in my life, 
and it is this very definite thing 
I want you to know about.^ It 
can happen to you too. 

If you w.ill send me your 
name and address now, I’ll 
send you two FREE booklets 
which tell you what happened to me when I 
.talked with God. You will learn from these 
two booklets where I talked with God, and 
what I said to God. As I say, these booklets 

are quite free and there is no obligation what- 

/ 

soever incurred by sending for them. 

BUT SEND NOW — while you are thinking 
about it. The address is “PSYCHIANA,” Inc., 
Dept. ] 21, Moscow, Idaho. This may easily be 
the turning-point in your whole life. Here is 
the address again: “PSYCHIANA,” Inc., 
Dept. 121, Moscow, Idaho. The prophecy men- 
tioned below is also FREE. 



DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 
^Founder “Psychiana” 

/ Moscow, Idaho 


★ AN ASTOUNDING PROPHECY ★ 

Ten years ago Dr. Robinson predicted this war. He told what nations would be lined up against other 
nations. He predicted the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The prophecy came true in a remarkable 
manner NOW — he makes another astounding prophecy. How long will the war last? Which side will 
be victorious? How will Hitler and Hirohito meet their doom? Will Tokyo go up in flames?- A FREE 
COPY of this amazing prophecy will be included if yoii mall your request — NOW. We cannot promise 

to repeat this offer. SO SEND NOW. You- might just as well begin to use the invisible superhuman 

( 

Power of God right tonight — right in your own home. The address again is “Psychiana,” Inc., Dept. 121, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


Copyright 1942 “Psychiana” Inc. Moscow, Idaho. 
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J. E. SMITH 
PrsBident 
National Radio Initltute 
Established 28 Years 
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TheseMen 


been In business 




I ing around $200 
a month. Busl 
jjgjs steadily 
Increased. I have N. R. I. 


NER, 300 W. Teias Ave. 
Goose Creelc. Texas. 


Lieutenant In 


Signal Corps 


I can sa.y that 
N. Tl. t. training 
Is certainly coming in mighty 
handy these days.'' (Xame 
and address omitted for mill* 
tary reasons. ) 

to $10 Week 
In Spare Time 
V iiW engaged 

spare time 
I Radio work. I 

average from $5 
to SlO a Week. 
^ 1 often wished 

HssiAdtf.wSaa I 

rolled sooner because all this 
extra money sure does come 
In handy.” TITEODORE K. 
DuBREE. Horsham. Pa. 


Mail the Coupon for a FREE lesson 
from my Radio Course. It shows you how 
N. R. I. trains you for Radio at home in 
spare time. And with this sample lesson 
I’ll send my 64-page illustrated book, 
RICH REWARDS in RADIO. It describes 
the many fascinating jobs Radio offers. 
Explains how N. R. I. teaches you with 
interesting, illustrated lessons and SIX 
big kits of RADIO PARTS 1 

Act Nowl Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 
Right now. In nearly every neighborhood, 
there's room for more spare end full time 
Radio Technicians. Many Radio Technicians 
are stepping Into FUli time Radio jobs, or 
starting their own shops, and making $30,. $40. 


$50 a week/ 

Others are taking good-pay jobs with Broad- 
casting Stations. Hundreds more are needed for 
Government jobs as Civilian Radio O; eratore# 
Technicians. Radio Manufacturers, rushing to 
fill Government orders, need trained men. Avia- 
tion, Police, Commercial Radio and Ix)udsp€aker 
Systems are Uve. growing fields. And think of 
the I^W Jobs Television and other Radio devel- 
opments trtll open after the warl I give you 
the Radio knowledge required for these fields. 

My ««50»50 Method’' Helps Many 


ik< 

Many N. R. 1. Students make $5. $10 a 
week extra money fixing Radios In .s pare time 
while learning. I send EXTRA MONEY JOB 
SHEETS that tell how to do Itl 
My “50-50 Method” — half building and test- 
ing Radio circuits with the six kits of Radio 
parts I send, half learning from illustrated 
lessons — makes you "old friends'* with Radio 
before you know It. You run your own spare 
time shop, get practice fixing friends^ Radios, 
get paid while training I 
Find out What N. ft. I. Can do for You 
MATL COUPON NOW for FREE sample Les- 
son and 64-page lllu.strated book. You'll see 
the many fascinating obs Radio offers and how 
you can train at home. If you want to Jump 
i/our pap — Mall Coupon AT ONCE. J, E. 
SMITH. President Depf. 3BS9, National Radio 
Institute. Washington. 0. C. 

TRAINING MEN FOR VlTAl RADIO JOBS 


BROADCASTING STATIONS (top Illustration) 
employ Radio Technicians bb operatorf. InstaIJa* 
Hon. maintenance men and In other fascinating^ 
steady, well-paying technical Jobs. FIXING 
RADIO SETSv (bottom Illustration) a booming 
field today, pays many Radio Technicians $30, 
$40, $50 a week. Others hold their regular Jobs 
and make $5 to $10 a week extra, fixing Radios 
In spare time. 


4 In Army, hr ^ 
Navy, Too 

Men llkoly to KO into 
mllltory service, soldiers, 
sailors, marines, should 
mall tho coupon now! 
Incoming Radio helps men 
extra rank, extra pres- 
tige, more Interesting du- 
ties, MUCH HIGHER PAY. 
Also prepares for good 
Radio Jobe after service 
ends. Hundreds of serv- 
Ico men now enrolled. 










Mr. J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 3BS9 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE. Washington, D. C. 

Mall me FKEE, without obligation, your Sample Lesson and et-page book. "Blab Rewaitls 
In Radla” (No Salesman wUl call. Please write plainly.) 


Name ,,,, Ag-. 
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Full Book-Length Novel 


Ark of Fire John Hawkins 12 

They were the last of their kind to whom the dying Earth could look for 
help, as it plunged headlong into the sun. Could two brave young men 
outwit the mad scientific genius whose warped brain was intent upon 
"purging” the world with a second Flood — of water and fire? 

First Magazine Bights purchased from the author. 

Serial 

Into the Infinite Part Four (Conclusion) Austin Hall 114 

Titanic forces poise themselves for the final struggle to possess the 
Rebel Soul. Will the strange secret of his being now reveal itself in the 
clash of the loosed lightnings? 

Published serially in All-Story Wcehly, April 12 , 1910. 
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The Readers’ Viewpoint 
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In the Next Issue 

101 

The New Finlay Portfolio 

111 

The Editor’s Page 

113 


All Stories in this pullication, icith the exception of the concluding installment of 
“Into the Infinite.” are either nets or have never appeared in a magazine. For “Into 
the Infinite,” please see footnote on page Hi. 
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A MAGIC CARPET- 
MADE CF PAPER! 



Yes, thousands of anibitious men transformed I. C. S. coupons into "magic 

* 

carpets,” on which they rode to success and prosperity. The coupons they 
mailed brought them information, and when they learned how little it 
costs to enroll for I. C. S. training, and how clearly and understandably 
I. C. S. presents the most involved subjects, they jumped at the chance to 
get a solid foundation for success — modem training! 

Today, when your country needs trained men to man the vital 
industrial front, I. C. S. offers you a way to acquire sound, practical train- 
ing in a few months’ time. Act now! Mail this coupon for informadonj 


BOX 3278>L, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me booklet and full particulars about 
the course before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

" D Air Brake D Gontraotioc and Bnildiag □ Management of Invantiona Q flenitar 


SPEOAl 

TvrnoNRAtes 

FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 

^ it ^ 


□ Air Conditioning 
D Airplane Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Architecture 

□ Auto Engine Tune-up 

□ Auto Technician 


□ Cotton Manufacbariag 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Electrical Drafting 

D Eleotribal ITwipnaAinny 
O Electrician 
O Eleotrio Lighting 


□ Aviatioa Meohanio □ Foundryman □ Heating 


O Blueprint Reading 
Q Boilermakliig 

□ Bridge Engmeering 

□ Chemistry □ Coal Mining 

□ Civil En^neering 

□ Concrete Engineering 


D Aocoonting □ Advertising □ College Preparatory □ "Pint Year College 

□ Bookkeeping □ Commercial D Foretnanship O Frenc 

O Boainesa Co m wpi^ ndftn^ □ Commercial Blustratiiig D Good Englisli 

□ Businesa \lan^ement D Cost Accounting ■ □ High School — . 

O Cartooning Q Civil Servico D C« P« □ Managing Men at Work] 

HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 

□ Advanced Dressmokiog O Homo Preaamaking 

O Foods and Ccwkery □ Professional Dressmaking and Designing' 


□ Marine Enginea 

P Mechanical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 
D Mine Foreman 

□ Navigation □ PattenunaUng 
Q Plastics D Plumbing 

□ Public Works Engineering 


□ Heat Treatment of Metals □ Pulp and Paper 


O Highway Engineeiing 
O House Planning 

□ Industrial Metallurgy' 

□ Locomotive En^neer 

□ Maobiniitr. □Inq>6otor 


g Saidtary Engineoriog 
Sheet Metal Work 
Q Ship Drafting 
□ Shipfittlng □ Shop Practiee 
Q Steam Electrio □ Steam EngfiMS 
□ Steam Fitting 
□ Structural Drafting 
D Structural Engineering 
□ Surveying and Mapping 
□ Telegraphy^ □ Telephony ' 

D Textile Dmgning , 

O Toolmaking □Tool Deaigo 
□ Welding, Qas and Electrio 


□ Radio. General □ Telegraphy □ Telephc 

□ Radio Operating □ Textile Dmgmng , 

□ Radio Servicing D Toolmaking □ Tool E 

□ R. R. Section FovomaaT^ □ Welding, Qas and Elect 

tor □ R. R. Signalman Q Befrlgention □ Woolen Manufacturing 

BUSINESS COURSES 

n ilrst Year College D RaOway Postal Cleric 

□ Foretnanship □Frenoh] □Salesmanship 

Dg □ Go^ Engli^ □ Secretarial □ 


□ High School — . 

□ Managing Men at Work] 


□ RaOway Postal Cleric 

□ Salesmanship ^ 

□ Secretarial □ Spanish 

□ Showcard and Sign Lettering 

□ Traffic MftfiftgftnriAne 


Q Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management* Catering 


Home 


Address.. 


State Present Position 

Canadian reaidents send umpon to Inlernational Correspondence Bchools Canadiant Limited, AiorUreolj Conado 
Britieh residents send coupon to I. €. 3., 71 Kinpewav, Londot^, TV. C. 8, England 



The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd st., New York City. 


ABOUT THE “INFINITE” 

Dear Editor: 

“Into the Infinite” is not only the best story 
you have printed in the year 1942, but it is 
by far the greatest of Austin Hall’s wonder- 
ful works. 

If it’s of any interest to you, this is the 
way I rate the Hall stories you have printed: 

1. “Into the Infinite.” 

2. “The Blind Spot.” While due credit must 
be given Mr. Flint for chapters nineteen 
through twenty-seven, Hall wrote the finest 
part of this story and carries off full honors. 

3. “Almost Immortal.” This stoiy, printed 
way back in your second issue, is one of those 
tales which never seem long enough. 

4. “The Rebel Soul.” Although merely a 
forerunner to the main story — “Into the In- 
finite” — this novelette has enough interest and 
good writing to stand on its own feet as a self- 
sufficient classic. 

5. “’The Man Who Saved the Earth.” In 
the hands of another author, this story would 
have been purest hack. In Hall’s, due to the 
magnificent characterization, and the usual 
good writing, it is great. 

6. “The Spot of Life.” This would have 
rated much higher except for three facts. 
First, despite its length of over 50.000 words, 
it was too compressed. Second, there was too 
much of the same old thing — too much repeti- 
tion of “The . Blind Spot.” And finally, the 
wholesale massacre of the “Blind Spot” char- 
acters somehow went against the grain. (If 
this be treason, et cetera — ) As for illustra- 
tions, the best one remains “The Ring” for 
“The Blind Spot.” Second, “George Wither- 
spoon” for “The Rebel Soul.” But, then, all 
were good, so why split hairs? 

Paul Carter. 

156 S. University Ave., 

Blackfoot, Idaho 

DATED OCT. 20, 1942 

In today’s mail, there came, with the edi- 
tor’s compliments, three copies of FAMOUS 
FANTASTIC MYSTERIES-the August, Sep- 
tember and October' issues — pristine in their 
newness. It is easy for me to convey my per- 
sonal thanks. But the thanks of the many 
that will eventually read these copies — that, 
unfortunately, is hard to send you. Of their 
popularity you may rest assured. I remember 
almost a year ago, while I was still in the 
States, the argument I had with one pilot, 
who had stocked himself up with this type of 
fiction to while away his boredom (?) while 
coming here. At that time, of course, we 
didn’t know where we were going. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we didn’t imtil we got here. But 


some of those copies are still in Java. One 
went to the Philippines. We hope eventually 
to be in a position to recover them. 

Putting in, twelve to fifteen hours a day 
leaves very little time for relaxation, even of 
a time-and-place-forgetting sort. I should 
like to tell you of the many and varied places 
I have seen Fantastic Mysteries; of the Fin- 
lay illustrations tacked up in bush camps. I 
have never seen a magazine thrown away. 
They are literally worn out through reading. 
Chaps who come in from other places, snatch 
at my reserve copies eagerly. Two chaps who 
have won the D.S.C. are a couple of my most 
annoying seekers-after-science-fiction. The 
psychological effect of these stories is some- 
thing to be also given consideration. 

.As for myself, I have read them for over 
twenty years, back to the days when I used 
to collect old issues of Cavaliers — the days 
of All-Story and George Allan England, when 
a Merritt story was almost the magazine, 
and when Ralph Milne Farley didn’t hayp a 
Finlay or a Hannes Bok to give picturiza- 
tion to his wandering dreams that aU of us 
have had and have not been able to capture 
in that same magic fashion. These magazines 
are not available in Australia, although copies 
of their style have at times been purchaseable 
in the cities from one-and-six to two bob 
(.25 to .32). I shall ration these out as one 
does library books, until more come in, and 
then their predecessors will gain greater glory 
in a more isolated circulation. 

My thanks to you. 

Sincerely, 

Major Nicholas Kane, A. C, 
Somewhere in Australia 

WANTS FINLAY PORTFOLIO 

Is there any possibility of my securing a 
copy of the Finlay portfolio which apparently 
your magazine has' already published? 

I am an ardent collector of this master fan- 
tasy artist, but I must have been sleeping 
when such a portfolio was published; Imagine 
my dismay upon reading on your “Editor’s 
Page” of the December issue that the “second 
Finlay portfolio” will be issued in 1943. 

If you still have same available, would you 
please advise me of the cost and I will hasten 
to purchase one? Or maybe I'm just too op- 
timistic. 

Please do all possible to aid me in securing 
a copy of the original one issued and you will 
greatly oblige an avid fan. 

John W. Muller. 

1409 Gervais St., 

Columbia, S. C. 

(Continued on page 8) 





I’m taking men ■who kno-w that the 
condition of their arms, shoulders, 
•chests and legs — their strength, “wind,” 

’ and endurance— is not 100%. And I’m 
making NEW MEN of them. Right now 
I’m even training hundreds of soldiers 
and sailors who KNOW they’ve got to 
get info shape FAST! 

How do YOU measure up for the defense 
of your country? Have YOU the strong 
shoulders and back that can haul for miles 
Uncle Sam’s standard 81 •pounds of Army 
man’s equipment? Or if home defense presses 
you into service, have you the he-man m 
strength and tireless energy that double- 
shifts of working and watching may call for? 


Now as Never Before You Need a 
Body That's Ready for ANY Job In 
National Emergency! 

Are you ALL MAN— tough -muscled, on 
your toes every minute, with all the up-and- 
at-’em that can lick your weight in wildcats? 
Or do you want the help I can give you — the 
ohelp that has already worked such wonders 
'foi other fellows, everywhere? 

All the woild knows 1 was ONCE a skinny, 
97-lb. weakling. And NOW it knows I won 
the title, “The World's Most Perfectly Devel- 
oped Man." Against all comers I How did 1 
do it? How do I work miracles in the bodies 
of other men in such quick time? The answer 
is ** Dynamic Tension'*! 

In IS minutes a day, right In the privacy 

of your own home, I'm ready to prove that 
••Dynamic Tension** can lay a new outfit of solid 
mn^e over every Inch of your body. Lei me put 
new. smashing power into your arms and shoul- 
ders — give you an armor-shield of stomach muscle 
that laughs at punches — strengthen your legs Into 
real columns of surging stamina. If lach of exer- 
cise or wrong living has weakened you inside. I'll 
get after that condition, too, and show you It 
feels to LIVE I 


Charlm Atlas— America’s 


Greatest “Builder of Mon” 


Amone all the physical Intru^ 
tors and “conditioners of nisn 
ONLY ONE NAME STANDS 
OUT — Charles Atlas! 

THAT Is the name immediately 
thought of by men who WANT to 
attain a physique that will with* 
stand hardship and strain, ready 
for any passible emergency, per 
eonal or national. 


In every part of the country 
Charles Atlas is recognized aa 
“Americals Greatest Builder of 
Men." Almost two million men 
have written to him. Thousands 
upon thousands have put their 
physical development into hla 
capable hands! 

And now that the call ib for 
men capable of helping America 
meet and conquer any natio* al 
emergency, many thouaands of 
others, even those already In their 
country's Army and Navy, 
are calling upon Charles 
Atlas to build the hind of 
men- America vitally needs' . a ^ 





pMrr This Famous Book That Tells You How to Get 
I Ktb a Body That Men Respect and Women Admire 

Almost two million men have sent for and read my book, "Ever- 
lasting Health and Strength." It tells you exactly what "Dyruimic 
Tension" can do. And it's packed with pictures that SHO'W you 
what it does. RESULTS it has produced for other men. RESULTS 
I want to prove it can get for YOU I If you are satisfied to take a 
back seat and be pushed around by other fellows week-in, week-out, 
you don't want this book. But if you want to learn how you can 
actually become a NEW MAK, right in the privacy of your own 
home and in only 15 minutes a day, then man! — get this coupon 
into the mail to me as fast as your legs can get to the letterbox I 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 832, lU East 23rd SL, New York, N. T. 


MAIL THIS i 
COUPON NOW I 
r M ass 

I CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 832, 

I US East 23rd St., N«w York, N. Y, 


I want ttie proof that your ^vtcni of "Dynamle ■ 
Tension" will help make a New Man of me^gfve me B 
a healthy, husky body and big muscular developmeDt, ^ 
Send me your free book* "Everlaatlng Health and I 
Strength." ■ 


<Pleaae print or wrtte plainly) 


Btate 

□ Check here for Booklet A if under 10. 







FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


8 

(Continued from page 6) 

The first Finlay Portfolio is sold out. Per- 
haps some of the readers have extra ones. 
The new one is available now. 

“THE GOLDEN CITY” PERFECT 

I have been a reader of Science Fiction 
and Fantasy Fiction for quite a while, but I 
am sorry to say that FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES has been a long time coming to 
my attention. The first issue I ever read was 
December. The story “The Golden City,” by 
Farley, was perfect with a capital “P.” Not 
having read the first two installments of “Into 
the Infinite,” I was not able to fully appre- 
ciate the serial, but what I read of it was very 
good. The illustrations by Finlay are beyond 
expression! He has always been my favorite 
artist (of Sf. and Fantasy) and always will be. 

Robert Benedict. 

96 East Utica St., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTS NEW PORTFOLIO 

Enclosed is a money order and my request 
for your magazine, starting with the Novem- 
ber issue. 

“Into the Infinite” with George Wither- 
spoon, by author Austin Hall, is one of the 
most beautiful fantastic love stories I have 
ever had the privilege of reading; perhaps 
due to my belief that such a love as that can 
overcome everything in this world. So, I 
would not miss the next installment of “Into 
the Infinite” for all the tea in China. 

You have a great magazine. I have yet to 
read a bad story by any of your authors. A 
friend started me to reading your famous 
magazine and although I am just a newcomer, 
I am truly sincere in my praise of it. 

The covers and illustrations by Virgil Fin- 
lay are masterpieces. If you ever offer any 
more of his drawings suitable for framing, 
please inform me. I shall be only too glad 
to purchase them at any time. The first set 
was wonderful. Here’s hoping you continue 
to prin^ the best stories. Wishing you con- 
tinued success and luck in bringing to the 
public such marvelous, out of the ordinary 
trend, magazine stories. 

Mrs. James L. Antonine. 
541 Hobart St., Apt. 15, 

Oakland, Calif. 

DEC. ISSUE TOPS 

Allow me to voice my opinion of the Dec. 
’42 issue of F.F.M. It’s the finest Science Fic- 
tion magazine that I have ever read. The 
cover was very good; quite typical of Finlay. 
More covers by Finlay with a dash of Paul. 
Please do not enlarge your staff of artists. 
These two are quite sufficient. They far out- 
rank many of the other Science Fiction ar- 
tists, with the exception of Wesso, Bergey 
and Fuqua. 

I must say that your S. F. mag is conducive 
to the growth of S. F. fans. F.F.M. stands 
out like Saturn’s rings. 


For a story with sustained interest, “The 
Goldeir'City” tops them all. I won’t say a 
word about “Into the Infinite.” It speaks for 
itself. 

I notice that The Reader’s Viewpoint has 
been enlargedr Keep it so. 

I hope F.F.M. can maintain the high stand- 
ard it has set, for, let me repeat again, it is 
the best S. F. mag that is being published. 

Richard S. Hirschfeld. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEC. COVER BEAUTIFUL 

I have just purchased the December, 1942 
issue of F.F.M., and want you to know that 
the cover was the most beautiful I have ever 
seen on any science-fiction or fantasy maga- 
zine — or any other kind of mag, for that 
matter. 

Finlay’s interrelation of “The Golden City” 
is simply exotic. The figure and the pier in 
the foreground are both wonderful, but noth- 
ing could be as beautiful as that city! 

It seems a shame, though, that the lettering 
had to mar the painting. Why don’t you stick 
to the formula used on the cover of the Octo- 
ber issue, which had a panel at the bottom 
of the page? 

I also beg for a reprinting of “The Ark of 
Fire.” 

And now I’m going to suggest something 
that may seem utterly silly, but nevertheless, 
it shall never be said that Missouri’s Gift to 
Science -Fiction ever hesitated to stick his 
neck out. 

I am going to ask that you reprint such 
gems of fantasy as “Dracula,” Mary Shelly’s 
famous “Frankenstein” (a very engrossing 
s-f tale) , and the story of King Kong, if such 
a novel was ever written. 

(Groans, snickers, cat-calls and hisses from 
the ranks of rank fandom at this point). But 
anyway, I would like to see what Finlay could 
do with the monster or the vampire. Think 
it over. 

I side with the many fans who beg you not 
to polute F.F.M. with any other artist’s work 
save Paul and Finlay. 

Thanks for the many hours of entertain- 
ment you have given me, and for the beautiful 
Finlay covers. 

E. W. (“Gene”) Hunter. 
616 E. McCarty Ave., 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

“ARK OF FIRE” REQUESTED 

Every month at the time your magazine 
reaches the newsstands, I tell myself I am go- 
ing to write a letter in praise. And every 
month, for one reason or another, I put it off. 
Now at last, in one of my rare moments of 
leisure, I set myself to write you regarding 
several items I deem important. 

First, may I say with a rather jubilant ex- 
pression that your magazine is considered by 
myself and several of my friends as one of the 
finest. May I issue my sincerest thanks for 
(Continued on page 10) 



How Do You Use 

The Most Important Hours of Your Day? 


The most important — and they can be the 
most profitable, too. Men — ordinary men in 
ordinary circumstances — have had returns of 
as high as $5, $10, $25, even in exceptional 
cases $50 per hour for these hours. 

They are the hours of your leisure time — 
usually spent in recreation or odds and ends. 

These can be yoyr growth hours, the time 
when through training you can prepare for 
more efficient service on the job or for the job 
ahead. During your working hours, you are 
usually buried in routine details, growing slowly 
if at all. But in these spare hours, your mind 
can reach out to absorb the experience of others, 
to learn the principles and methods behind 
your job and behind your field. The next day 
on the job, you will 
find yourself using 
something of what 
you learned the 
night before to the 
benefit of your job 
and the pleasure of 
your boss. 

Interestingly 
enough, this spare 
time study can be 
fascinating recrea- 
tion, not drudgery. 

And the few minutes 
spent this way tone 
up the remaining 
hours of your leisure 


— make them more interesting. 

WHAT CAN THEY MEAN TO YOU? 

We can’t say exactly. But we can tell you what 
they have meant to thousands of others. They 
have brought to these men and women pro- 
motions, new jobs, more money and prestige, 
greater success cind happiness, security for the 
future. If these are the things you want, we 
invite your investigatioii of LaSalle home 
study training. 

For, from our 34 years’ training, over a 
million men and women, we have learned what 
you need and how to give it to you. Our training 
is geared to the busy individual who is ambi- 
tious and earnest for better things. Check on 

the coupon below the 
field in which you 
are interested. We’ll 
send you — without 
obligation our free 
48-page booklet, dis- 
cussing the oppor- 
trmities and require- 
ments in that field 
and telling about 
our training for it. 
If not entirely sure 
which field to check, 
write us rather fully 
about your problem 
and let us counsel 
you. 


LaSalle Extension University 
A Correspondence institution 

DEPT. 2334-R CHICAGO, ILL 

I am interested in knowing how I can use my spare time 
to advance myself. Please send your free booklet on the 
field 1 have checked below. 

□ Modem Foremanshlp □ Industrial Management 

□ Accounting O Expert ^okkeeplng 

□ TratBc Management □ Law: LL.B. Degree 

□ Executive Management □ Business Law 

□ Salesmanship □ Business EngllaA 

□ Business Correspondence □ Stenotypy 


Name Age 


Position 


Address 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


(Continued from page 8) 
using as illiistrators only two artists, of whom 
both are excellent, and never tiring. Please 
use no others, as Finlay and Paul give to your 
magazine a perfect blending of science and 
fantasy in the best form possible: 

Here also is my vote for reprinting “The 
Ark of Fire,” 

William F. Homes. 

1633 Dunlavy, 

Houston, Texas 

F.F.M. A LEADER 

It has been some time since I last com- 
mented on F.F.M., but this has not been be- 
cause of lack of interest. This magazine has 
been the natural leader in its field since its 
inception. Every fantasy fan owes you an 
undying debt of gratitude to the editors for 
making classics of past years available to the 
fans of today. And Paul and Finlay! Words 
fail me when it comes to describing their 
vivid and thrilling illustrations. They liter- 
ally transport us beyond space and time. My 
favorite tale? You guessed it. “The Moon 
Pool.” 

In my opinion, that is supreme fantasy 
of them all. The best of luck to F.F.M. May 
it continue to grow and grow, until it is nec- 
essary to make it a weekly. I am a reader 
for life. 

Gerard Lerner. 

266 Crandell Ave., 

Youngstown, Ohio 

“ARK OF FIRE” FAN 

May I add my vote for: The Skylark se- 
ries; The Ark of Fire; The Queen of Life; 
Kline’s Swordsman of Mars and Outlaws of 
Mars; But not the Beyer ARGOSY “Minions” 
series. 

They are much too recent — just appeared in 
Argosy not long ago. What can John Rouse 
be thinking of? There are very many won- 
derful old classics waiting to appear in 
(re-) print. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Wasso, Jr, 

119 Jackson Ave., 

Pen Argyl, Pa^ 

WANT TO TRADE? 

I have been reading F.F.M. and F.N. since 
the full-length novel policy began in July, 
1940. F.F.M. is all right — well worth 25c. I 
would like to suggest that you do not publish - 
serials in more than two instalments. 

The December cover is an example for all 
future covers. Finlay is perfect. 

I have seven issues containing the Moon 
Pool by A. Merritt and will be willing to dis- 
cuss trading. Also have Argosy excerpts — 
“Minions of the Moon; of Mercury;, of Mars,” 
which I will trade. 

Jacob Elentio. 

4103 16th Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ONE OF THE GIRLS 

I first read FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYS- 
TERIES about a year ago. One day I was 
wandering through a second-hand book store, 
looking for something good to read, when I 
accidentally knocked a copy of F.F.M, off a 
shelf. I picked it up and decided to take a 
chance, I enjoyed that issue so much I’ve 
been buying the magazine ever since. 

The fans around here don’t seem to want 
to let go of their back issues so I can’t com- 
plete my file. I would like to get in touch 
with fantasy and science fiction fans in and 
near Houston. I am 19 years old and like to 
read, swim, ride, and collect fantasy mags. 

I think F.F.M. is the best book of its kind 
on the market. I would like to suggest a few 
of my pet ideas for the improvement of an 
already perfect mag. How about answering 
the questions the fans ask in the letters? 
Please make the Reader’s Viewpoint long 
every issue. Give us some articles about, the 
authors and artists. And I like to see ah Edi- 
tor’s page with forecasts in each issue.' 

A faithful reader, 

Miss Marcia Kemper. 
1102 La Branch St., Apt. 1, 

Houston, Texas 

LIKED “DEMOISELLE D’YS” 

•I’m taking a little time off from my studies 
here at Rutgers University to scribble off 
this note. 

I just want to say: 

(1) “Mouthpiece of Zitu” was very good; 
better than “Palos.” It was of course too 
wordy and flowery at times; but. still good 
enough for my two bits. Cover and drawings 
were very good. 

(2) “Into the Infinite” was good, but I can 

see that it is not of “Blind Spot” quality. In 
some respects “The Rebel Soul” was superior. 
But . . it’s still O.K. 

(3) “The Demoiselle d’Ys” — very good. 
Print all of “The King In Yellow.” 

(4) Have a poetry page with heading “cut” 
— a Finlay or Bok drawing. Speaking of Bok, 
let’s have some work by him! He’s really 
good! 

(5) Put in an editor’s page. This is really 
a necessity! 

(6) Reprint, soon and by all means: 

“The Ark of Fire” 

(7) Have some more Finlay art interpre- 
tations. 

Ben Indick. 

100 Eaton Ave., 

Brunswick, N. J. 

1940 ISSUE WAN'TED 

First, to get my burning question off my 
chest before I go further. Do you have, by 
any chance, the November, 1940 issue of F.F, 
M. in your files? Or if not there, can you 
advise me through your “Letters to the Edi- 
tor” column of any fan who might supply it? 

(Continued on page 140) 
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SHADOWGRAPH Method 

—Yon Read Blueprints the First Day 


BLUEPRINT READING 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION 

MAKES BLUEPRINT READING EASY AS SEEING A MOVIE 
LEARN AT HOME—EASILY, QUICKLY— IN SPARE TIME 

THOUSANDS OF MEN WANTED AT ONCE! 

Better Jobs — Bigger Pay are waiting for men who can READ BLUEPRINTS. Here, at last. 
19 a new. Quick and easy shortcut way to lenm Rlueprint Reading at Home In an amazingly 
short lime — at an unbelievably low cost. This sensational "ShadowgraDh" Method of Blue- 
print Heading was created by Nationally Famous Exiierts — skilled in teaching technical .subjects 
to men without previous technical education. They have eliminated all complicated details, they 
explain all technical words in simple lanioiage. Contains everything you need to know about 
Heading Blueprints — no matter what kind of work you do. 

NOW ANYONE CAN 
READ BLUEPRINTS 

Everything about Blueprint Reading Is put light at your 
flnger-lipsi Simple as A. B. C. No need tu attend an 
expensive trade or technical schooL No previous technical 
special education Is needed. Here's a speedy Blueprint 
Keadiiig Course lor all trades that is ABSOLUTELY 
different. No drv textbooks — you learn by seeino and 
doins^ancl you BILVD BLUEPRINTS from the very FIRST 
DAY. With t-hl-< ama^ilug new method — a few minutes a day 
Is all you need to read Rluci’rints un sight. This 
simplified, spare-time, Honm Study Course meets 
all Blueprint Requirements for Civil Service and 
National Defense Jobs. I 


MEN of ALL AGES 
and ALL TRADES 

if you are a 

Mechanic, Student, Welder, Car- 
penter. Plumber, Shipbuilder, 
hlachinUt. Sbect Metal tVorker, 
Tool Maker, Electrician. Steel 
Worker, Arlation Mechanic, etc., 
you must know 

blueprint reading 

to win promotion 
and bigTEer pay 


QUALIFY QUICKLY 
FOR A BIG PAY JOB 


CREATED BY 
NOTED EXPERTS 
H. V. WALSH. B.A. 
Profc.ssor, Columbia U. 
iy]9-193->: F. A. RAP 
POLT. B.S.. C.E.. Prof. 
School of Teclv, City Ool 
legt', N. Y. ;F. E. BURNS 
U.S., M.£. , Prof., New 
ark Col. of Englnoerlng. 


if as 

fe 


Here is really big news for you — If you have B School of Tech., City Ool- 
Job, or if you want a job in any branch of aviarioa, 

Hhlpbuilding. sheet met.-il work, welding, electricUy. ' 

machine tooling, plumhing, carpentry, radio build- Col, of Englnoerlng. 

ing. automotive and Diosul Kngirieerini;, or any 
other of the mechanical, coiustrucrlon nr DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES— the AUSTIN TECH. "Shadow- 
graph" Method CAN HELP YOU QUALIFY for a BETTER JOB AND BIGGER 
PAY in an amazingly short rlnu*. TIiLs man-elous home-study method is so ea.sy— 
It enables even a school boy to learn Blueprint Reading from the first day! 

Thl.'? 24-Volume Blueprint Reading Coiir.se l« packed In a specially con- 
structed bookcase, whirJi in itself )s a unicjiie "Working Motlel" designed 
A tp enable i^iu to read Bhieprint.s from the first day. The Course contains a 
oviT rno Actual Blueprints — ('hart® — Tables — Diagrams — Signs — S.'mbol.s 
and other Instructive rictures that help you to read Blueprints practically 
on sight. 

EVERYTHING IS SENT TO YOU AT ONCE! 

The complete 24-Volume Blueprint Reading Courie la sent to you together with the 
soecfalty constructed "Working Model" Bookcase, You also get FREE — "Mathe- 
matics Made Easy” and Professional Slide Rule. Everything Is sent in one ihlD- 
nent. ACT TODAY— DUETO RISING PRICES FREE GIFT OFFER IS LIMITED. 

AUSTIN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
899 Broad Street, Div. P-2, Newark, N, J. 

Canadian and Foreign ordere accepted. FuO amount muat accompany 

order. 


SEND NO MONEY 


INSTITUTE, 

899 Broad St„ Div. P-2a Nowark, Now Jersey 

Send me on FREE APPROVAIi your com- 
plete 24-Voliimo Blueprint Reading Course 
with special "Working ModeP' Bookcase. I 
am to get FREE "MalhematicB Made Easy" 
and Professional Slide Rule. 1 wUl pay pewt- 
man SI. 95, plus postage and C. O. D. 
charges on arrival. If I return everything 
within 5 days you are to refund my money 
in full. Otherwise I will remit $2 monthly 
for 3 months and a final payment of SI for 
the 4lh month until tho total price of $8.95 
U paid. (10% discount If full payment ac- 
companies order— 'Same refund guarantee.) 


Address 


Beferences 


NOTE; If you eneloie $t.85 with ooopon— 
ve will pay all postapo charoes. Every ceot 
refunded If not eatisfied. 




They were the last of their kind to whom the dying 
Earth could look for help, as it plunged headlong into 
the sun. Could two brave young men outwit the mad 
scientific genius whose warped brain was intent upon 
^‘purging” the world with a second Flood — of water 

and fire? 

CHAPTER I Steven Hill turned to the man in the 

seat beside him. 

A GLIMPSE AT MURDER “Better get landing clearance, Jay. I’ll 

take her in.” 

^HE silver-winged sport plane was still Jay Forbes’ smile flashed white against 
fifty miles south of Manhattan’s the sun-darkened skin of his face, 
gleaming skyline when Steven Hill’s eyes “You wouldn’t pick the easy job, Steve? 
flicked to the instrument panel. Altitude You know that landing on 124 is like 
6,000; air-speed 350. Right. crashing Heaven.” 

A fragment of the Air Code — 1980 Issue Steven Hill grinned. “With a crate like 
— ran through his head: “No plane shall this — right.” 

land on any metropolitan roof without Forbes was speaking then, his lips only 
first having secured permission from the inches from the microphone. “Calling 
dispatcher thereon. Southbound air traf- roof one-two-four. Bell Sportwing, north- 
fic shall at all times. . bound at six-thousand-foot level, calling 
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roof one-two-four for landing clearance. 
Roof one-two-four.” 

The speaker hissed, spluttered, and 
then crisp words came into the cabin. 
“Bell Sportwing. Roof one-two-four 
speaking. Come in. Wait until transport 
clears, and then use number three lane.” 

"Right,” Forbes said, “we’re coming 
in.” He switched the microphone off, and 
then set the standard receiver on the 
government wave length. “Easy stuff, 
Steve, when you know how.” 

“Sure, but have that pass ready when 
the wheels stop rolling, or the dispatcher 
will flag us out just as fast as this ship 
will move.” 

Steven Hill closed the throttle, waited 
until the air speed had dropped to nine- 
ty, and then nosed the ship down. The 
needle flickered upward again as the ship 
slanted through the hot, bright sunlight 
toward the flat roof that bore the numer- 
als 124. 

At twenty-five hundred feet Hill flat- 
tened his glide to cross well above the 
southbound freight lane. On the roof the 


A ttdal wave would sweep over 


the highest skyscrapers, in the 
final holocaust 


big transport had just cleared the ele- 
vator hoods, and was waddling down lane 
three. Hill put the plane in a lazy bank. 

Tricky, this, for thousands of other 
ships shuttled back and forth above Man- 
hattan. Below them, dusty gray freight- 
ers lumbered along at two hundred; and 
far to the right a huge yellow-winged, 
over-weather transport from the Trans- 
atlantic run came in for a landing. 

Others — countless others — streamed 
across the afternoon sky. Sleekly scarlet 
police ships: dull red official helos; near- 
white military ships, and private planes 
— blue, yellow, green, brown — in a rain- 
bow of living color. 

The speaker said: “Okay, Bell Sport- 
wing, come in.” 

Hill took the plane in with sure swift- 
ness, wheeling on one wing tip, and drop- 
ping in a breathless rush till the mark- 
ing lines of lane three ran white and wide 
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on either side. Then, the wing flaps 
checked their forward rush, the wheel 
brakes took hold, and Hill swung the ship 
in a tight half-circle just short of the 
crash fence. 

A white- jumpered mechanic met the 
plane as it taxied under the elevator 
hoods. “The dispatcher wants you to 
check in at the desk.” 

A uniformed official inspected the 
cards which the two men placed on the 
desk in front of him. “Very correct,- gen- 
tlemen. You understand, of course, that 
we must be careful — we’ve barely enough 
hangar space for planes that belong 
here. Any of the elevators on your right 
stop at the eighty-sixth floor.” 

Hill and Forbes left the desk. Behind 
them the speaker horns said in a giant’s 
voice: “The Bell Sportwing goes in Han- 
gar ‘A’. ” 

Hill glanced at his watch as the ele- 
vator door opened. “The one o’clock bulle- 
tin is due.” 

Forbes nodded. “Yes. We can hear it 
in the waitingroom.” 

Forbes was right. They had just 
reached the office of the Universal News- 
casting Service when the wall grids of 
the standard receiving sets glowed red, 
and the precise voice of the government 
announcer came into the room: 

“Washington D.C.: March fourteenth, 
nineteen hundred and eighty; One p.m. 
The heat wave continued today, while ex- 
perts searched weather records for a 
hundred years back in a vain attempt 
to account for the near-tropical tempera- 
tures. The death list reach a new high 
in the Midwest when the thermometer 
touched one hundred and twenty-eight 
degrees. Dust storms swept the north- 
west — a thing that had not happened 
since nineteen hundred and fifty. . .” 

“Come on,” Forbes said harshly, “we 
haven’t got much time.” He pivoted, led 
the way across the tiled foyer. 

The clipped voice followed them down 
the long hall: 

“. . Atlantic City reports forty-five 
dead in yesterday’s gale which was ac- 
companied by the highest tide' ever re- 
corded on the Atlantic coast. Other 
coastal cities. . .” 

“This way, gentlemen.” A door had 
slipped soundlessly away in what had 
appeared to be unbroken wall, and a page 
boy appeared. “You are to wait here." 

A moment later the door had closed 
again, and the two men were alone in the 
small lounge. 


QTEVEN HILL grinned across the room 
at Forbes. “One more step and we’re 
there, mister. If you know any fancy 
speeches you’d better dust them off be- 
cause U.N.S. doesn’t throw their jobs 
around.” 

Hill- was tall — a lean, slim-hipped man 
who had a natural, cat-smooth ease of 
movement. Well-tailored white set off 
the spread of his shoulders, and the 
bronze of his v/eather-darkened face. He 
wore no hat and his hair showed sun- 
bleached, almost white. 

“Speeches,” Forbes growled, “speeches. 
Yes, an’ me with a voice that gives a 
mike the shudders, I step up and say my 
little bit, and blow tubes in every screen 
in three countries. No thanks. I’ll leave 
the speeches to you. That’s not my job. 
I want to get my hands on one of these 
new outfits — one of these portable jobs 
that’ll pick up ansrthing from a transport 
crack-up to a fly on a lump of sugar — 
and put them both on the receiving 
screens, in color.” 

“You’ll get the job. Jay. They can’t 
ignore your record.” 

“I hope you’re right.” Forbes dug thick 
fingers through tousled black hair. 
“Look,” he said mournfully, “I spend my 
last hundred dollars on these clothes, and 
they look as if they came from a Second 
Avenue pav/nshop.” 

A full head shorter than Hill, Forbes 
weighed ten pounds more. He was a bull- 
necked, stocky man, whose lumpy shoul- 
ders defied any tailor’s art, but whose big 
fingered hands possessed amazing skill. 
As a college freshman he had astounded 
his instructors by assembling a color 
screen from laboratory parts, after read- 
ing the technical description in a maga- 
zine. 

“I hope,” Forbes repeated, “I hope 
you’re right.” 

Neither man spoke after that. Nervous 
perspiration ran cold down Hill’s back. 
Too much depended on this interview. 
Too damn much! 

Four years of college. Four years of 
hoping, of work and study. Long hours 
of night work in the labs to get the 
grade points that meant top class stand- 
ing, for Universal took only honor men. 
Four years, and now it was on the lap of 
the gods! 

Hill lit a cigarette, took a single drag, 
and ground the cigarette savagely in an 
ash tray. 

Jay Forbes' face was shiny with sweat. 
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“I need a drink,” he whispered, "plenty 
bad. What the devil are we going to do 
if he turns us down? There’s nobody 
else.” 

“We’ve still got Apex and World- 
Wide.” 

“Hell, Apex’s got one outfit, and 
World-Wide is working with equipment 
that’s older than we are. Why, their 
stuff’s broadcast in black and white, 
and you should see the way the image 
bounces when the . .” 

“Gentlemen,” the voice came from the 
silver disc set flush in the wall, “Mr. 
Beck will see you now.” . 

Forbes pawed at his tousled hair as 
the speaker clicked silent, and an inner 
door slipped away revealing a short hall. 
Steven Hill shrugged his jacket flat across 
his shoulders. His voice was husky: 

“Up, Jay, an’ at ’em.” 

Hill led the way to the door. 

Waves of sound came down the hall 
to meet them. Clamoring, discordant 
sound. There was the rumble of voices, 
the hissing boom of surf, and the high- 
pitched wail of a siren. Then, the sud- 
den throb of plane motors, a burst of 
thunderous crowd sound, and the pound 
of marching feet. 

Hill paused just inside the door until 
Forbes gained his side. Another second, 
and the two of them were striding down 
the great length of the room toward its 
sole occupant. 

Magazines had pictured this room a 
thousand times since it had been built, 
and Hill and Forbes had talked of this 
moment since they’d seen the first pic- 
ture. Each step had been planned. How 
they would swing through that door and, 
side by side, stride the length of the 
room, without once looking at the screens 
that lined the walls. 

Giant screens, ten times the size of 
those on the commercial receivers, a full 
twelve feet square. Eight of- them on 
each wall. One for each Universal Field 
Unit. Now, only one of those screens 
was blank. Each of the others was alive 
— stridently alive. Each, a fully colored, 
three-dimensional segment of life, made 
possible by the twin iscanascopes. History 
in the making — sixteen living pages of 
history as it happened. 

Ten steps and HUl knew it was impos- 
sible. No man could walk the length of 
that room and keep his eyes away from 
those screens. Not the first time. 

Here, ordered ranks of soldiers swept- 
past a reviewing stand where the hawk- 


faced Boggio, Italy’s Military Prince, 
stood stiffly at attention. The next screen 
showed only the depthless blue of a 
cloudless sky, and then a scarlet streak 
as a new speed plane cometed across that 
space in a try for the world’s speed 
record. 

Voices, sound, life — the control room of 
Universal Newscasting. 

Hill’s jerking eyes saw a storm wrecked 
coastal town on one screen, and the boil- 
ing yellow clouds of a dust storm on an- 
other. Then they were in front of the 
huge desk. 

T^HE man behind that desk was no less 
famous than this room. Cliarles A. 
Beck, the father of all newscasters. His 
smooth, swift speech had covered the 
greatest news stories for the past forty 
years. 

The War of Twelve Nations in 1950. 
Beck had reported the destruction of 
London by the great Oriental bombing 
fleet: had covered the last battle that 
raged across four countries in as many 
days. Beck it had been who first gave the 
details of the surrender, to the world. 

Gray-haired, sallow-cheeked and old 
now, his thin, blue-veined hands did little 
more than move tiny control switches. 
But once Beck had carried a two hundred 
pound portable pick-up set into a hell of 
poison gas so that the watching world 
could see the horror of war. 

A gangster had given him the scar 
across the bridge of his nose. That was 
when Beck had taken his iscanascope 
— ahead of the police — into a room where 
a kidnaped president of the United States 
had died. 

The Treasury raids in 1955; the yellow 
invasion in 1963; the attempted revolu- 
tion in 1969. Beck had seen and covered 
them all. Arctic exploration, riots, wars, 
they had been only grist for his mill, only 
a job. His exploits had done more to 
forward international peace than those 
of any other man. Beck, the first news- 
caster. 

Now, he inclined his shaggy gray head 
a scant inch. “Just a moment, please.” 

They waited. 

Beck’s eyes had gone beyond them to 
that one gray and silent screen. A tiny 
switch moved under his thumb, and he 
half turned his head to speak into the 
microphone at his side. 

“Pick it up, Mike.” 

A ticking instant, and that silent screen 
came to life. A man’s head and shoulders 
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flashed there — white against a dusty 
background — and a rich voice said, "No 
luck, Chief. We grounded just outside 
De Spain’s headquarters here, but he 
won’t make any statement. I’d like to 
bring him in, but hell, I can’t scan 
through a couple of hundred feet of 
solid rock.” 

"There’s no way you can get in?” 

“Chief, I’ve tried everything. Bribery, 
flattery, force, and gate-crashing. All I 
got was a kick in the belly. This place’s 
tougher to get into than the mint.” 

Beck’s shoulders drooped, and he 
brushed one hand across his eyes. “Leave 
there at once, Mike. Try the Mount 
Wilson Observatory again. You’ve got to 
get in this time — got to!” 

A wry smile pulled at the lips of the 
image on the screen. He nodded, sdid, 
“Right, Chief.” The screen went dark 
at once. 

Beck didn’t move for a full minute, and 
then, as his finger moved along a row 
of toggle switches, all sound within the 
huge room stopped. 

That silence seemed to stretch taut and 
thin before Beck’s fierce blue eyes came 
up to meet theirs, and he said, “So you 
want to work for Universal?” 

The answer came from both men at 
once: “Yes, sir!” 

“The man you just heard” — ^Beck nod- 
ded at the dark screen— “was Mike 
James. He’s our best man, our highest 
paid man. He’ll get any story he goes 
after, if any human can get it. Yet, twice 
in the last week he’s missed. Twice, he 
has failed utterly. In that week I’d say 
Mike has had about ten hours’ sleep, and 
right now his crew are in the air again. 
They’re flying back after a story they 
know they can’t get. They’d have to take 
their iscanascopes . past a solid wall of 
Delta guns. But they’ll try to find a way 
— they’re working for Universal!” 

Beck’s eyes glowed. “There are seven- 
teen crews. No less than fourteen 
screens must be hot at any time. Ten 
million people in the United States pay 
for our service, and those people have 
their choice of six programs at any time. 
So you see, all the news comes into this 
room, but less than half of it is released. 
Even if Mike gets this story it can never 
.be released. He knows that as well as 
I do.” 

“Then, why — ” The involuntary ques- 
tion sprang from Hill’s lips. 

But if Beck heard he gave no sign. 
He opened a drawer, extracted a thick 


sheaf of papers. “Reports, gentlemen.” 
He prodded the papers. “Reports gath- 
ered since you two filed your applica- 
tions,” 

jgECK picked up a card, read aloud: 

“Steven Hill, honor student in advanced 

communications. An orphan, whose father 

was a Civil Engineer. College expenses 

paid by De Spain scholarship,” 

The ice-blue eyes flicked again to Hill’s 
face. “Do you know De Spain?” Beck 
asked. 

“No, sir. Only what is common knowl- 
edge. My father once worked for him, 
but beyond that I know only what I’ve 
read, and — ” 

“Of course,” Beck interrupted, “you- 
know that all his damned inventions are 
named after letters in the Greek alpha- 
bet, and that the patents he controls 
amount to a monopoly on industry.” He 
paused, “You’re sure you haven’t had an 
offer of any kind from him?” 

“I have not.” 

Again Beck’s scant nod. “He’s called a 
lot of men into his headquarters who 
were trained on his scholarships.” Beck 
swung half-round. “You, Forbes, your 
technical record is a bit outstanding, isn’t 
it?” 

Forbes gulped, reddened. “I^I was just 
lucky.” 

“That’s the kind of luck Universal 
needs,” Beck said. “Report here Monday 
morning, both of you. Mike James is 
invaliding two of his crew into the hos- 
pital then.” A wintery note came into 
Beck’s voice. “That’s another thing. A 
Universal man spends a lot of time in' 
hospitals.” 

Neither Hill nor Forbes spoke. 

“You will be allowed fifty pounds of 
luggage, no more. You will get your in- 
structions from the flying deck. That’s 
all.” 

Hill said, “I’d like to thank you 
for . . .” 

Charles Beck^ wasn’t listening. He was 
staring as if fascinated at a disc above 
the dark screen. A winking disc that 
glowed with an angry red. His hand 
flashed to the bank of switches, and he 
snapped : 

“Pick it up!” 

Again the head and shoulders of a man 
appeared on that screen. A big man, 
whose face was marked with deep lines 
of exhaustion and pain. He swayed as 
he talked. His voice was a thin, whisper. 
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“Terry on crew six, Chief. George 
stopped a couple of Delta slugs getting 
out of the hospital where they took that 
mathematician from the Naval Observa- 
tory. George got in as an orderly, but he 
couldn’t get the ’scope in with him. Chief, 
that old guy’s either nuts or we got the 
biggest news story that ever broke, by the 
tail. 

“George talked to the old guy for nearly 
an hour. He says this heat wave is some- 
thing more than sunspots. It’s — it’s — ’’ 
The big man pawed at his sweat-streaked 
face, went on in a faint, clouded voice. 
“They got George twice. He’s — he’s dead! 
But this is just the way he told it to 
me.’’ 

Beck was leaning forward. “Go on!” 

“Chief, this is only the start. Hell, 
there’s everything ahead. These high 
tides are nuthin’. Wait till you hear 
what’s supposed to be coming. 'The whole 
State of Florida is goin’ under! And the 
temperature’s going up to . . to. . . 
The big man choked, caught at his 
throat. 

Beck had the microphone pulled close 
to his lips. “What is it, Terry? What’s 
wrong? Speak, man.” 

“Here, Chief, I I. . . .” Terry’s big 


shoulders drooped forward. His lips 
moved, but only faint sound came out. 
*‘Chief, here. . . 

The image on the screen swung, grew 
oddly tall, and vanished. The watching 
men saw a flash of blue sky; the marble 
face of a huge building, and then a sec- 
ond man. 

He was an officer, clad in navy blue, 
his bronzed face grim under the bill of a 
white cap. Black metal glittered wickedly 
in his hand, the shining black of a Delta 
gun. Fat-barreled, compact — the dead- 
liest small arm ever devised — the Delta 
gun could fire a hundred rounds in thirty 
seconds. 

"Stop!” The officer’s voice came plain 
and clear. “I told you what would happen 
if . . . .” 

Thin, desperate words, “Chief, next 
week . . .” 

The officer said, “You fool; you damned 
fool!” The Delta gun spat a thin stream 
of bluish flame. The image on the screen 
whirled again till only blue sky showed 
there. Then suddenly — nothing! 

They stared, for , a breathless instant, 
at the. slate gray of the empty screen. 
Beck’s hot' curse broke the tight silence. 
He was fumbling with the row of toggle 
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switches then, snapping crisp words into 
the microphone. 

“Lang, damn you, come to life! 
Lang. . ." 

' The voice came from the desk speaker: 
“Right, Chief.” 

“Where’ve you been?” Beck straight- 
ened in his chair, and a husky note came 
into his voice. “Get the emergency crew 
in the air, at once! Crew Six ran into 
plenty of trouble. George Wane and 
Terry are both — both dead. I want re- 
ports every five minutes, and if that crew 
isn’t on the ground in thirty minutes, 
tell them not to come back.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

Beck’s hand came away from the switch 
to brush at his lips. There were deep 
lines in his face that hadn’t been .there 
before. His eyes were shiny with thought. 

He stared at Hill and Forbes as though 
realizing for the first time that he wasn’t 
alone in the room. His voice was suddenly 
gruff. 

“Get out of here! Your job doesn’t start 
till Monday, and if you want to be sure 
you’ve got a job, keep what you heard 
to yourselves! Move!” 

Steven Hill found Forbes at his side 
when he turned. They walked swiftly, 
silently back the way they had come. 

A THOUSAND questions burned in Hill’s 
mind as the elevator shot them roof- 
ward. Questions for which there were no 
answers. Terry had been murdered! 
There was no other name for what they 
had seen. And Terry’s killer had worn a 
naval uniform! 

Why? There had to be a reason for 
Terry’s death. A good reason. That naval 
officer hadn’t wanted to shoot; that had 
shone in his face. He must have been 
carrying out an order. Then what had 
Terry done? Had he and Wane stolen 
some government secret? Had he — hell, 
he’d talked about the weather and the 
tides. Nothing else. What answer, what 
possible answer, could there be? 

They were passing the dispatcher’s 
desk then, moving out into the full bright 
glare of the sun. Speaker horns behind 
them bellowed. 

“Bell Sportwing out of Hangar ‘A’ for 
take-off in Lane Two.” 

Jay Forbes touched Hill’s arm. “What’s 
it all about, Steve? I saw it, but I — ” His 
homely face was twisted, his eyes ques- 
tioning. 

“I don’t know, Jay. I can’t even 
guess.” 


“Florida. He said something about Flor- 
ida and the tides. Do you suppose he 
meant there’d be a tidal wave down 
there?” 

Hill said, “Not so loud, feUa, remember 
what the chief said.” 

Two white- jumpered mechanics trun- 
dled the Sportwing away from the ele- 
vator, and out to the head of Lane Two. 
One of the mechanics ducked back into 
the shade; the other mopped at his face 
with a towel, held the plane door open. 
Hill dropped a coin into his hand. The 
mechanic’s voice followed him into the 
plane! 

“Hot — it’s one hundred and twenty-two 
on the roof right now, an’ it ain’t hit the 
top yet! I never seen nuthin’ like this, 
an’ I’d like to know how come them sun- 
spots can make it so damn hot.” 

Forbes asked, “Did a Universal plane 
go out of here a few minutes ago?” 

“Did it! ” The mechanic grinned. “Them 
guys was really winging. They was doin’ 
four hundred before they got off the roof. 
I thought the slip stream was goin’ to 
blow me right back through the crash 
net. They just missed a transport, and — ” 

The closing door chopped his speech 
short. Forbes opened the speaker switch 
while Hill touched the starter. The pro- 
peller became a glittering silver disc as 
the dispatcher’s words came into the hot 
cabin. 

“Bell Sportwing. Okay for take-off. 
Watch the freight lane ahead for . . . 

The ship was already moving. The hiss- 
ing thrum of the motor deepened, the tail 
came up. Hill held the ship down while 
the end of the runway leaped to meet 
them. Then he yanked the stick back. 
The Sportwing spiraled tightly' toward 
the sun. 

The landing wheels had been folded' 
back into the fuselage, and the air-condi- 
tioning unit had cut the intense heat in 
the cabin before the special bulletin came 
over the standard receiver. 

“The Bureau of Health issues this spe- 
cial warning to all people living in houses 
or buildings equipped with air condition- 
ing units. Do not, under any circum- 
stances, set the , thermostatic control for 
any temperature less than one hundred 
degrees during the daylight hours. 

“Passing from the high temperatures 
outside into a temperature lower than 
one hundred degrees is more than the 
human body can readily stand, and is one 
cause of the many epidemics now sweep- 
ing the country. Repeating this special 
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bulletin; The Bureau of Health. . 

A quizzical light came into HUl’s eyes. 
“That sounds like there’s more of this 
heat wave still to come.” 

“You heard Terry,” Forbes said. “He 
was trying to say something about the 
temperature when that guy shot him.” 
He got a cigarette out of his pocket. “Lis- 
ten, Steve, let’s not say anything to 
Penny about this. She’d just worry her 
head off.” 

Hill’s voice was low. “You know I 
wouldn’t." 

He leveled the ship off at ten thousand 
feet, and set the automatic pilot. Forbes 
had dropped into a moody silence. Hill 
smoked quietly, and watched the green 
carpet of the earth below as it seemed 
to float lazily under them. 

There was only one plane in sight on 
the University field when the Sportwing 
slanted down out of the sky. They 
watched it turn; watched the dust cloud 
kicked up by its slip stream trail the ship 
into the students’ hangar. 

Hill put the Sportwing in a steep bank 
at three thousand feet. De Spain Uni- 
versity. A tightness came into his throat 
at the sight of the buildings set like a 
child’s blocks in squares of dusty gray. 
The International College of Arts and 
Sciences. Founded and endowed in 1950 
by De Spain, the college had the highest 
entrance requirements of any school in 
the world. 

Four years of Steven Hill’s life had been 
spent in those buildings. Four years, and 
now — Monday — he was saying goodby. 

The squat building was the communi- 
cations lab, where he and Forbes had met 
for the first time. There was the dorm, 
and beyond that a blue-domed building 
that housed the school of Math. 

“Take her in, Steve, take her in. I told 
Penny we’d meet her at four o’clock. She 
wants to know how we came out.” 

“Right.” Hill stood the ship on one wing 
tip, flashed past the radio towers, and 
nosed down. He circled the hangar quad- 
rangle once, and went in for a landing. 

CHAPTER II 

DE SPAIN COMMANDS 

■pENELOPE MARTIN was waiting in a 
^ balcony booth of the restaurant in 
the Students’ Center. She waved as they 
crossed to the moving ramp, and a mo- 
ment later was smiling a greeting across 
the snowy linen of the table. 


She was small and slender and dark. 
Hair as black as a raven’s wing framed 
the perfect oval of her face. A smoothly 
rounded chin, vivid lips, and eyes that 
held glints of laughter — Penny Martin. 
Her voice was heady with suppressed 
excitement: 

“Tell me! What did he say? What did 
he do? When do you go to work?” 

Forbes said, “Monday, Penny.” 

“So soon? "i^y, that’s only — ” A quick 
frown creased her brow, and was gone. “I 
thought it took longer.” 

“We’re replacing a couple of men from 
one of the crews. Penny.” Forbes’ big 
hand covered one of the girl’s. “Two of 
them are coming in for a vacation.” 

Penny said breathlessly, “Tell me all 
about it!” 

Forbes grinned at her, and then began 
to sketch the afternoon’s events. Hill 
ordered three cold drinks from a waiter, 
and lost himself in thought. / 

Swell people, these two, about as fine 
as they came. This booth — its seat was 
barely wide enough for three — had been 
their meeting place for three years. And 
now those daily meetings were almost a 
college tradition. So nearly a tradition 
that no one else ever used their booth. 

Penny had worn Forbes’ ring from the 
beginning, but that hadn’t mattered. The 
dally lunches gave each of them some- 
thing. Friendship, laughter, and a mo- 
ment’s relaxation. And at De Spain those 
things were scarce, too scarce. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Hill” — the 
waiter was back — “but I can’t serve you 
any iced drinks.” 

Hill looked up. “Why not?” 

“The National Bureau of Health has 
ordered us to serve no more chilled 
drinks, sir. They suggest hot coffee as the 
ideal drink during this hot weather.” 

“What do you think of that?” Hill sent 
a quick glance at the others. “Is coffee 
all right with you two?” 

“Silly.” Easy laughter bubbled from 
Penny’s lips. “You can’t drink a toast in 
coffee.” 

Forbes said, “Nevertheless we’ll play 
along with the Bureau. Bring the coffee.” 

The waiter left then, and Penny said, 
“I forgot to tell you. There’s been a couple 
of hundred soldiers here all day.” 

A question came into Hill’s eyes. “Sol- 
diers? Why?” 

“After guns. They took all the guns 
out of the armory and loaded thertl in 
army transport planes. Then the officer 
in command spoke to us over the address 
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system. Anyone found with any kind of a 
gun in his possession will be sentenced 
to five years in prison,” 

“My God!” The startled words jerked 
from Hill’s lips. “They can’t do that! 
That’s walking on every right an Ameri- 
can citizen has.” 

“They are doing it.” 

“Where does this fit in?” Forbes leaned 
across the table. “Bulletins, then mur — ” 

"Save it!” Hill’s fingers caught Forbes’ 
arm. “You’re letting this heat get you. 
There’s a logical explanation.” 

“Explanation?” Penny’s eyes had sud- 
denly lost their glint of laughter. “What 
are you hiding?” 

Hill said, “Nothing, Penny. Jay’s get- 
ting himself all worked up because .he’ll 
have to turn in that new Delta gun of 
his. That’s all.” 

Anger came into Forbes’ eyes. “I’ll be 
damned if I will!” 

“Easy,” Hill cautioned, “here’s the 
waiter.” 

No one spoke for a long moment after 
that. Then it was Penny who said, “It 
isn’t wine, and it isn’t cold, but it will 
have to do.” She picked up her cup, her 
dark eyes serious. “Gentlemen, a toast.” 

A strained grin pulled at Forbes’ lips. 
Hill waited. 

“To you two,” the girl said, “a couple 
of the best newscasters in the — ” 

“Hold it.” Hill spoke swiftly. "Why 
change now? We’ve got a toast, one that 
we’ve used every day for three years. 
Why change?” 

“But that — ” Penny’s protest died there. 

"He’s right,” Forbes said harshly. 

Hill’s mind went leaping back across 
the years as he raised his coffee cup. Back 
to the first time he’d sat in this booth, 
to the day he’d first heard the words. 

“May you live forever” — the three 
voices were as one — “and I never die!” 

Their toast! Just words, to any other 
person, but memories to them. Day by 
day pictures across the years. Words that 
were tangled deep in the skein of their 
lives. 

••May you live forever.” The words ran 
on in Hill’s mind. This could never be 
recaptured — they all knew that. College 
behind. Tomorrow they’d pack, and the 
morning after — the Universal Roof. 

t^TT’S been nice.” Penny’s voice was soft. 

1 “We’ve had a lot of fun, and this Is 
farewell. I still think we should have had 
wine.” 

Hill studied the tip of his cigarette. 


“When,” he asked slowly, “are you two 
going to get married?” 

Faint red tinted Penny’s cheeks, and 
Forbes’ growi came from deep in his 
throat. “The first time^ I get a couple of 
days off.” 

“Swell!” Hill grinned across the table. 
“That really calls for wine,” 

“Mr. Hill!” 

Hill swung to face the shout. A white- 
faced undergrad was running toward 
him, shouting again as he topped the 
ramp: 

“Hill! They want you in the Adminis- 
tration Building, right now! I’ve been 
hunting you for an hour. Come on, man, 
hurry!” 

Hiil came to his feet. “What’s it all 
about?” 

“There’s a long distance for you on 
the Visa-phone. They been holding the 
cali. De Spain wants to talk to you.” 

“Who?” 

“De Spain!” 

That name cut through the clamor in 
the Center. A sudden whispering murmur 
ran around the big room. Pushed-back 
chairs scraped on the tile, and craning 
heads peered up at them. 

A bleak grin pulled at Hill’s lips. “Come 
along, you two, and get a look at the man 
who’s got all the money in the world.” 

Excitement came into Penny’s voice. 
"Can we? Come on, Jay.” She slipped out 
of the booth. 

They took the ramp down, crossed the 
crowded fioor, and went out into the in- 
tense heat of the afternoon. Hill spoke 
only once during the short ride. 

“Why didn’t you call me over the ad- 
dress system?” 

“Couldn’t,” the student panted. “Orders 
are to hold that open for government 
bulletins.” 

The girl at the control board leaned 
close to her microphone as soon as she 
saw them come through the door. Then 
she stammered, “Use — ^use number one. 
It’s — it’s De Spain himself.” 

Hill slowed his stride to say, “There’s 
a window on each side of the booth. You 
can see from there without being seen.” 

The Visa-grid was still dark when Hill 
stepped into the booth, but the two scan- 
ning tubes glowed with a pale red light. 
A low voice from the speaker asked, 
“Ready, Mr. -Hill?” 

“Yes.” 

-Hot, white light spilled across Hill’s, 
face. The red glow of the scanning tubes i 
changed to pale blue. The screen in front- 
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of him came to life. A ticking second, 
and then De Spain’s image became clear 
and sharp. His head was tipped forward, 
his eyes half closed. 

“Steven Hill?" 

“Yes,”' 

“I am Alpha De Spain. You will report 
to the air field at Washington D.C. at 
nine a.m. tomorrow. Your transportation 
has all been arranged.” 

Steven Hill held himself motionless be- 
fore the screen. Quick anger burned in 
his mind. The white-haired old man was 
casually wrecking plans he’d worked four 
years to complete. 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly, “but I have 
already accepted employment.” 

“That does not change anything. There 
is no one, particularly at this time, who 
can offer you more than I. You owe your 
first debt to me.” 

“But—” 

“Report at nine a.m. tomorrow. Are 
there any questions?” 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“That will be explained at the proper 
time.” De Spain turned. His hawklike 
profile shone for just a second on the 
screen, then blurred and disappeared. 

A bitter curse spilled from Hill’s lips 
as he pivoted to the door. Forbes and 
Penny came to meet him. Forbes touched 
his arm, asked: 

“What’s wrong, Steve? You looked like 
he kicked you in the belly.” 

“That’s one way to say it.” Hill kept 
his eyes away from Forbes’ face. “I’m 
not going to work for Universal.” 

“You — you mean De Spain offered you 
a job?” 

Hill nodded. 

Forbes stared, and then swore in sharp 
amazement. “You clown. I’d be standing 
on my head if I ever had a chance like 
that. De Spain!” 


“I know,” Hill said. “He’s done more for 
humanity than anyone ever did. Beta 
Fuel, Delta Guns, Gamma Metal, He’s 
given colleges and universities more 
money than any ten men.” 

“Right,” Forbes agreed. “He’s the num- 
ber one brain in the world, and you’re 
feeling bad because he wants you on his 
staff. Man, you stayed out in the sun 
too long.” 

“But we’d planned — ” 

Forbes’ harsh laughter rang through 
the room. “Yeah, we’d planned. But don’t 
let that worry you, Steve. You wouldn’t 
be any good on a casting crew anyway. 
The sun gets you too easily.” He spun 
on his heels. “Let's get out of here.” 

Penny tried to put a lightness in her 
voice and didn’t quite succeed. “Sure, 
let’s celebrate. I’ll tell you, let’s stay up 
all night and watch the sun come up. 
It’s a brand new day for all of us any- 
way.” 

Hill grinned down at her. “Penny, 
every once in a long while you get an 
idea.” 

They turned, arm in arm, and were 
halfway to the moving ramp before Pen- 
ny spoke. “Let’s not — not talk about 
tomorrow.” She didn’t look up, and there 
was a husky catch to her voice, “Let’s 
pretend it’s just another day.” 

“Anything, Penny, anything.” Forbes’ 
hand shook as he lighted a cigarette. 
“Anyway this isn’t a funeral. We’ll stand 
the town on its prop. I’ve got sixty dol- 
lars I’m not going to need,” 

Penny said, “No, Jay, I’ve got a better 
idea. You remember the wineshop on 
Thirty-second? And the News-House we 
went to freshman year when we didn’t 
have much money?” 

“Sure,” Hill cut in, “and the French 
place on the second level in the Dover 
section. The graveyard, and the point 
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where we watched the sunrise the night 
of the Junior Formal.” 

“We’ll save that for last,” Penny said. 
“The best for the last.” 

“And I’ll buy wine,” Forbes laughed, 
“lots of wine. And then I’ll sing and 
wreck every microphone in the place.” 

“But we’ll go fast.” Penny looked up at 
them, eyes shining. “As fast as we can, 
and then we can’t find time to think.” 

Hill looked away. Forbes’ “Sure, dar- 
ling,” came from low in his throat. 

They were in the entrance then, and 
Penny waved a squat-bodied cab in to 
the curb. “A lady has to dress,” she said. 
“I’ll be ready at nine.” 

The two men stood on the steps and 
watched the cab speed away through the 
hot shadows of early twilight. It was Jay 
who broke the silence. 

“We’d better dress too.” 

Hill nodded. 

CHAPTER HI 

PRELUDE TO DISASTER 

rpHEY went to Papa Videau’s first. Papa, 
-*■ himself, shouted a jovial greeting 
from his post by the cash register, and 
came — hands outstretched, smiling — to 
meet them. 

Penny’s laughter seemed to fill the 
room. “Wine, Papa. Tonight we laugh, 
and tomorrow. . .” She stopped, sud- 

denly, the color leaving her cheeks. “No, 
Papa, not tomorrow. Tonight is as far 
as we look. Hurry with the wine.” 

"At once,” Papa Videau’s big voice rum- 
bled. “You, Henri, the bottles from the 
corner bin. Quick, or I shake your heels 
till your teeth rattle.” 

An hour they stayed there, and then 
a rickety cab took them to a club across 
the city where the waiters wore red jack- 
ets, and funny hats. Where Penny 
stuffed coins into - the slot of a robot 
musician, and they couldn’t hear each 
other above the noise. 

A roof garden next, where the stars 
shone hot and clear through the crystal 
glass of the arched dome. Hours fled. 
There was music and noise and wine. 
Wine in dusty, hundred-year-old bottles. 
Wine that sparkled in thin-stemmed 
glasses and brought laughter to Penny’s 
lips. Laughter that didn’t ring quite 
true. 

Midnight found them in the News- 
House. Six separate dining roonos, like 
spokes in a giant wheel, sloped down to- 


ward the newscasting screens. They 
talked and drank, while a Chinese Fes- 
tival, a crash on a foggy London airport, 
and the muffled boom of a clock in Paris 
formed the background. 

There was dancing on the second level. 
Amusement Features had its screens 
there, and they watched part of a delayed 
broadcast of a New York play. 

The laughter had gone out of Penny’s 
eyes then. She spoke only when one of 
them addressed her, and then without 
raising her eyes. She looked up, finally, 
to say: 

“Jay, take me away from here.” 

They had almost reached the door 
when the brazen clang of a gong stopped 
them in their tracks. Hill snapped; 
“That’s a special flash! It’ll be on all the 
screens — come on!” 

A half a dozen running steps toe': them 
back to the archway. A stocky man in 
whites occupied the whole screen. His 
swift, clipped speech was the only sound 
in the big room. 

“. . Two members of the president’s 

Cabinet tonight committed suicide fol- 
lowing a special Cabinet meeting which 
lasted all day. The double suicide came 
as a complete surprise, and shocked and 
stunned all Washington. President King- 
ston refused to comment on the tragedy, 
nor would he divulge the cause for the 
prolonged meeting which preceded the 
suicides.” 

Hill’s brows came down. “Now what? 
There’s something big breaking. Some- 
thing plenty big!” 

Forbes nodded silently. 

“Listen, you two!” Penny tugged at 
their sleeves. “.Come on, we’ve got to 
get the sun out of bed. There’s time 
enough to worry about the world to- 
morrow.” 

“Right, Penny.” Forbes cupped his big 
hand under her chin, tilted her head up. 
“You crack the whip, and we’ll jump 
through hoops.” 

Another cab, this time rolling east- 
ward across the dark and silent city. The 
driver managed to find a sandwich shop 
that was still open. The grinning coun- 
terman dug a couple of bottles of wine 
from under the counter, and made a 
foot-high stack of sandwiches. 

The false dawn was tinting the -sky 
when they roared down the elevated 
cross-state highway. They ate hugely, 
land sang between bites. 'The cab driver 
tossed a queer look over his shoulder 
when Hill directed him down a ramp, and 
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through the gates of an old cemetery. 

"I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘Maybe 111 
lose my license for this. I'ought to — ” 

“Have a sandwich,” Penny offered 
gravely. “And stop by that big tomb. 
We’ll get out there.” 

The driver turned when Hill tossed 
him a crumpled bill. “Hey, don’t you want 
me to wait?” 

Penny said, “No, thanks. We’re burn- 
ing our taxis behind us.” 

The driver muttered something under 
his breath as he got the cab under way. 

“I’ve tried, I’ve really tried.” There 
was no lightness in Penny’s voice now. 
“But it won’t work. This is the — ” 

“Don’t say it,” Forbes cut in. “We’ve 
still got to get the sun out of bed.” 

A curving path took them up a gentle 
slope to the point. An air beacon, on a 
distant hill, probed the sky with a blade 
of light, but thick and somber shadows 
lay heavily in the valley below. 

Penny said: “Sunrise. This is tomor- 
row, and everything begins again.” 

“A crazy tomorrow.” Hill kept his eyes 
on the distant beacon. “The rules have 
been thrown away. Even Nature’s for- 
gotten the rules. Heat waves in March, 
crop failures, suicides — it makes you 
wonder.” 

No one spoke in the next half hour. 
The shadows lightened, and the scarlet 
fan of the rising sun opened slowly in 
the eastern sky. 

.“This is it.” Hill got to his feet. “I’ll 
just have time to pack.” 

“Never say goodby, Steve.” Penny kept 
her eyes averted. “Farewells are bad 
luck.” 

“Right.” Hill’s hand came up in a cas- 
ual half-salute. “See you.” He went back 
down the path. Once he looked back to 
see their figures silhouetted sharply 
against the blood-red of the sunrise. 

Swell people, he thought, as he climbed 
the ramp to the elevated highway. A year, 
or two years, and he’d be coming back 
to see a young Forbes. Swell. . . . 

A huge freight truck slowed, and the 
driver leaned out of the cab to ask, “Goin’ 
into town?” 

Hill climbed into the truck, and the 
next time he looked back the point was 
out of sight. 

OTEVEN HILL shrugged his light jacket 
^ tight across his shoulders, and settled 
back in his seat as the transport settled 
in for a landing. 

Washington airport. The wind cone 


sagged emptily, and the flag drooped 
against its staff. White dots grew to be 
sun-helmeted attendants who moved 
slowly through the blazing heat. Hill 
glanced at his watch. Only eight-thirty 
a.m., and already the thermometer was 
crowding a hundred and ten degrees. 

The landing wheels touched. The big 
plane slowed, came around in a rumbling 
turn, and taxied into the shadowy gloom 
of the unloading hangar. 

The announcing horns were talking 
before Hill left the plane. “Mr. Steven 
Hill. Will Mr. Hill please stop at the 
main desk?” 

Once at the main desk he had only to 
say, “I’m Steven Hill,” to have the clerk 
become all attention. 

“Yes, sir. The men are putting your 
luggage aboard the Greydon now, and 
any time you’re ready — ” 

“Greydon?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. De Spain chartered a 
ship in your name for the hop between 
here and Salt Lake.” 

Hill grinned. A Greydon! De Spain 
must be in a hurry. The last word in 
over-weather ships, the Greydons were 
capable of a top speed of a thousand 
miles an hour, at an altitude of twelve 
miles. 

“Right,” Hill said dryly, “I’m ready 
when you are.” 

A uniformed attendant led Hill down 
a ramp, and out into the hot glare of the 
sun where a' wide-winged Greydon wait- 
ed in front of the Administration Build- 
ing. 

The pilot had the motor ticking .over, 
and almost before Hill was well seated he 
swung the ship, and raced down the field. 

“Don’t you have to have clearance?” 
Hill asked. 

“Noi sir,” the pilot grinned. “When De 
Spain hires a ship he owns the air. We’ve 
got right-of-way over everything that 
flies.” 

The Greydon climbed swiftly in a tight 
spiral. The pilot set the robot control, 
and started the unit which supplied air 
for the cabin. 

“The rest is easy,” he said. 

Hill nodded. “How about the radio?” 

“I usually keep the standard set turned 
off — there’s nothing but bulletins any- 
way — but I heard one of the newscasters 
say the president was going to speak.” 

Washington was not quite an hour be- 
hand when the speaker disc came crisply 
to life. “Last night the nation was 
shocked at the news of the suicide of two 
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members of the president's Cabinet. This 
news was followed by speculation and 
countless rumors, but the facts have not, 
until now, been known. One man, and 
one man alone, can give us those facts. 
To the listening audience I present the 
Honorable James G. Kingston, the presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

A moment’s silence, and then a deep, 
grave voice said: 

“I hope that everyone within reach of 
my voice - will find time to listen — for 
mine is a difficult and important mes- 
sage. For months my Cabinet and my- 
self have been working under tremen- 
dous strain — and last night that strain 
proved too great a load for two of them. 
Still, I. who have been close to them from 
the beginning, cannot blame them. I only 
wonder that something of ' this nature 
has not happened before how. 

“This is not a pleasant message. There 
•is grave trouble ahead. A trouble which 
affects not only our own country, but the 
whole world. A trouble^ so large, so unbe- 
lievable, that I cannot, as yet, make the 
details known. I can, however, say this. 
It, is not an invasion, or, a war, but a 
greater trouble — a kind the world has 
never before known. 

“I ask for your faith. Every possible 
detail must be checked, and checked 
again. That, necessarily, takes time. I 
make- you, the people of the United 
States, this promise. Within the week 
I will again talk to you. At that time I 
will give you the details for which you 
wait. Until then I ask your patience, 
your trust.” 

.There was only the faint crackle of 
static, and the muted hum of the en- 
gine. The pilot’s eyes clouded. “Nice talk- 
ing,” he said, “but he didn’t tell us any- 
thing.” 

Hill only nodded. His mind had gone 
back to the Universal Newscasting office. 
He heard again Terry’s low, hoarse voice. 
“Chief, he says this is just the beginning. 
The whole state of Florida’s goin’ under. 
The'temperature’s goin’ up to — ” 

Death had stopped those words. Death 
from a Delta gun in the hand of a Naval 
officer. Two men had died trying to relay 
that information from the Naval Hospital 
to Beck. And two Cabinet officers had 
taken their own lives since that time. 

“Not an invasion,” the president had 
said, “and not a war.” What else? Terry 
had mentioned the temperature, and the 
tides. Then, this unending heat wave 
had lio be the answer. Had to! 


“This thing don’t make sense.” The 
pilot mopped his face. “I heard a broad- 
cast from Washington last night. Some 
guy was talking about this heat waye. 
He said there is an immense blanket cf 
air around the sun, just like there is 
around the earth. That air is the only 
thing that keeps the earth from being 
fried like an egg. His idea was that the 
air blanket around the sun’s getting thin, 
and that accounts for this heat. He says 
it’ll thicken up again.” 

Hill got a cigarette out of his pocket. 
“That’s one theory I hadn’t heard be- 
fore.” 

“Sure, but what if he’s right about the 
cause, and wrong about the other? What 
if that air doesn’t thicken up? Then 
what?” 

“Then,” Hill returned . slowly, “we’U 
find out what hell is like.” 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve been thinking. 
But what the devil? The crackpots have 
been having brain storms like that for 
years. He probably doesn’t know any 
more than we do.” 

TJILL finished his cigarette, and then 
dozed for an hour. The ship was tilted 
steeply down, when he awoke, and the 
pilot grinned at him from the controls. 

“Be there in five minutes. An’ wait till 
you see the ship that De Spain sent to 
pick you up. It’ll have Variable wing 
pitch, and variable wing area. De Spain’s 
ships make these look like a fleet of coal 
wagons.” 

“Are you sure there’ll be a ship to meet 
me?” 

“Will there?” The pilot laughed. “If 
there isn’t it’ll be the first time, an’ I’ve 
ferried plenty of you guys in for De 
Spain.” 

They were circling the field, coming in 
on one wing-tip, when the pilot touched 
Hill’s arm. “There’s the ship, that blood- 
red job next to the big hangar.” 

Hill kept his eyes on the red plane 
while they landed. Small and trim, it 
looked something like the pictures of the 
old-fashioned pursuit jobs Big-engined, 
stubby, its low wings had a camber un- 
like any Hill had ever seen before. 

The Greydon had stopped beside the 
red plane before Hill saw the man who 
lounged in the scant shade of the wing. 
A big, dark-haired, smiling man who 
came to meet them. Laughter lines 
webbed the skin around his mouth as he 
thrust his hand up. 

“Hi there, son. My name’s O’Day. 
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Brian O’Day.” His voice was warm and 
rich and deep; his smile a three-cornered 
flash of white. “Toss your bags down. 
We’ve got to wing. There’s a mess of 
dirty weather ahead of us.” 

“Right.” Hill laughed. “Three bags, 
coming down.” 

He helped O’Day stow the luggage, and 
then followed him into the small cabin. 
The big Irishman said, “You’ll need the 
safety belt, son. She’s a sweet ship — the 
fastest thing on wings — but she can dish 
out a beating, too. Did I tell you we’ve 
got to run through a storm?” 

“Yes,” Hill answered, “but why don’t 
you go over the bad weather?” 

“It’s not worth bothering about.” 

O’Day started the engine, whipped the 
small ship around. The engine sound 
swelled to a roar; the red plane snarled 
down the field. 

O’Day brought the tail up, and then 
held the ship on the ground till it seemed 
that it couldn’t possibly clear the building 
that leaped toward them. Then, with a 
swooping rush, he took the ship up. 

The rise slammed Hill back hard 
against the seat, held him there gasping 
lor breath. The ground, the grouped 
buildings of the airport, described a 
dizzy arc as the red ship seemed to bounce 
crazily. Then, the torturing bank was 
over, and they were streaking north 
across a dark and lowering sky. 

Hill caught the Irishman’s quick grin, 
and shouted: “Is that the best this 
boiler will do?” 

O’Day laughed. “You know there’s not 
another plane in the world that can do 
that.” He switched on the automatic 
pilot, and then turned. “What’s your 
line, son?” 

“Sound engineering.” Hill answered. 

“Ever do any flying?” 

“A little.”. 

“Let’s see your license.” 

Hill got a leather folder out of his 
pocket, and passed It to O’Day. The big 
man swore in sharp amazement. “A little,- 
he says, ‘I’ve done a little flying.’ Now 
isn’t that just like the Irish?” A warm 
smile lighted his eyes. “And if you think 
I don’t know how tough those inspectors 
can be, you’re crazy.” 

A moment later he grinned again, “God 
bless us, but he’s got a ticket for Un- 
limited Power. Yes, and Unlimited Speed. 
Any pilot would give his left leg for one 
of these. You wouldn’t be taking O’Day 
for a ride would you, son?” 

Hill smiled in return. “No, and you 



"I am already promised,” Theia De Spain told Hill. 
"My marriage is to be the first to take place in the 
new world” 
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wouldn’t be putting me over the jumps 
would you, O’Day?” 

The Irishman laughed, thrust out his 
hand. “Shake, son, we’ll get along.” 

ri^HEY were into the storm then. Pelting 
rain slashed at the windows. Ahead 
of them, a blaze of lightning ripped the 
sky. O’Day’s teeth shone in_a wide smile. 
He switched back to the manual controls. 
Cables of muscle writhed across his 
shoulders as he held the red ship on 
course. 

Hill watched, and marveled at the big 
man’s skill. O’Day seemed to sense the 
mood of the storm, to anticipate the ter- 
rific bursts of wind. A dozen times he 
seemed to outguess the storm. 

As suddenly as the storm had come it 
was gone, and O’Day’s laughter rang 
above the engine noise. "She’s a grand 
ship. She flies like an angel.” 

Hill put his lips close to O’Day’s ear. 
“How come that engine makes so much 
noise?” 

“That’s a new type of engine, made out 
of De Spain’s Omicron metal. There’s 
power there, more power than any other 
engine in the world can turn out. Hell, I 
like the noise. When I started flying they 
all made noise, plenty of it. I flew an over- 
weather job on the London-Sidney run. 
You should have been around then, son. 
It was only a fifty-fifty chance you’d get 
through.” 

Twenty minutes later O’Day prodded ^ 
Hill’s ribs. “There’s Anaconda, and De 
Spain’s headquarters.” 

The plane had flashed across a ridge 
of hills, and below them on the Mon- 
tana plain there was a small city. A mile 
or more away from that city, a wide con- 
crete runway glimmered hot and white 
in the sunlight. A landing field, surely, 
but there were no hangars near it. In 
fact nothing but a series of narrow lines 
of white in eyer widening circles. 

Hill put his question into words. “Where 
are the hangars?” 

“Underground.” 

“What are those things around the 
field?” 

“Fences.” The Irishman was terse. “De 
Spain isn’t having any visitors he doesn’t 
want. Either from the ground or from 
the air. Now — or ever.” 

“But why?” 

A questioning light came into O’Day’s 
eyes. “Don’t you know why those fences 
are there? Or why you’re here? Or 
wbaJt’s going to. . . He stopped, asked, 


“Is this the- truth? Don’t you know 
what’s up?” 

Hill said, “No, I — I guess I don’t.” 

“Well, I’ll be fried in oil.” O’Day nosed 
the ship down. “You’ll find out, son, be- 
fore long. I’d tell you, but my orders 
won’t let me. Any.way, you’ll be better off 
getting it from one of the Twelve, or 
from De Spain himself. Me, I just fly 
their ships.” 

“The Twelve?” 

“Stick around, son, we’re there now.” 

The red ship was on the ground then, 
running toward the base of the cliff, to- 
ward giant doors set in the rock. One 
set of those doors was opening, swinging 
up, like covers of an opening book. 

O’Day taxied the ship inside. Hill 
turned to see the doors scissoring shut 
behind them. O’Day cut the engine 
switch, and motioned Hill to the door 
ahead of him. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE PLOT AGAINST HUMANITY- 

IJILL dropped to the floor, looked 
around. They were in a high ceil- 
inged, many pillared room that stretched 
deep into the mountain. A bank of huge 
elevators lined one wall, and a dozen 
other ships were lined up across the floor. 

“This way, son.” O’Day threw a jacket 
across his shoulders, moved away. 

“But my bags — ” 

“They’ll be down later, come on.” 

Hill feU in step with O’Day. He noticed, 
then, how cool it was, a coolness that re- 
minded him of a rain-washed summer 
night. He grinned, “Man, De Spain’s air- 
conditioning plant must be something to 
see.” 

“It is,” O’Day said, “and so’s the rest 
of the place. I’U sketch the highlights 
for you as we go. Those big elevators are 
for the planes, and only go down a hun- 
dred feet to the hangars. There are two 
other sets. One on this side, and one over 
there against the other wall. We use 
these. De Spain and the Twelve use the 
others.” 

The big man stopped in front of a 
cylindrical elevator tube. The doors 
snapped open, sliding back around the 
shell. O’Day nodded Hill inside. 

Hill took a single step inside, and 
stopped to look down. 

O’Day grinned. “That’s sponge rubber,” 
he said. “The whole floor moves up and 
down to absorb the starting shock. Hang 
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onto the bar there, or it’ll knock you flat 
on your face.” He reached for the control 
board. “Hang on.” 

Hill’s stomach surged up. There was 
muffled roaring, a sense of giddy motion 
that lasted only a few seconds, and theri 
the doors were opening again. 

“All out, son, this is ‘B’ Level. All the 
men are quartered on this side of the 
elevator bank, the women on the other 
side. De Spain’s headquarters are on ‘A’ 
Level, a hundred feet above this.” 

“How far down are we?” 

“Something over six hundred feet.” 

A dozen questions sprang into Hill’s 
mind, as the two of them walked down 
'a wicie corridor which was walled in a 
silvery metal. The air here had the same 
rain-washed freshness. Their feet made 
no sound on the floor. 

“This way.” 

O’Day turned to the right, went 
through an arched doorway, and into a 
pleasant lounge. There were fifty or a 
hundred men there, in front of the four 
newscasting screens, playing Sho-jet, or 
talking in small groups. There were com- 
fortable chairs, and deep lounges scat- 
tered around the-floor, and a big circular 
table in the center of the room. O’Day 
led the way to this. 

“A recruit for you, boys.” 

Half of the men there turned, as the 
Irishman spoke, and one of them de- 
tached himself from the group to come 
to Hill’s side. 

“I’m Douglas,” he said. “I’ll assign you 
to your quarters. What’s your particular 
field?” 

“Sound engineering.” 

A thin-faced, swart man laughed. “A 
yowl engineer, huh? Hell, there’s two or 
three of them around already. An’ I 
thought this was going to be exclusive. 
It looks to me like De Spain picked the 
heels, an’ left the best of ’em outside to 
die.” 

Hill’s jaw clamped. A wave of red 
swept up his neck. 

The swart man’s eyes glittered under 
lowered lids. He pivoted away from the 
table — a tall, well built man in the uni- 
form of a flyer. “I don’t like yowl men, 
Douglas; don’t put this guy in my room.” 

All over the room the murmur of voices 
stopped. There was only the low sound 
of the news screens, and the heavy 
breathing of the Irishman at Hill’s side. 

The swart man laughed. 

Red rage flamed in Hill’s brain. A 
clock-tick, and he was gliding forward. 


The swart man cursed in surprise. Hill’s 
open palm swept up to smash solidly 
across the man’s mouth. 

The swart man went back till his hips 
hit the table. He swayed there, shaking 
his head. Hill took a single step, and 
then a dozen men were between them. 

O’Day’s big hand was heavy on Hill’s 
shoulder. “Hold it, son.” He pushed past 
Hill to stop in front of the swart man. 
“You asked for that, Borsi, and you got 
it.” O’Day’s voice was bleak and raw. 
“You know what happens when De Spain 
hears about trouble down here. You 
started this. Make another move, and 
I’ll tear that ugly head off of your shoul- 
ders. Get that, you’ve been getting away 
with murder — but that’s all over!” 

Borsi’s eyes blazed. He pawed at the 
blood that trickled across his chin. “Okay, 
Brian, maybe I did — but what the hell? 
There’s no need for you to blow your 
head.” 

“And while I’m thinking about it, 
Borsi,” O’Day ground out, “this lad car- 
ries an Unlimited Power ticket. V/hy 
don’t you tack that paper of yours on 
the board sometime? Leave it there, too. 
It’ll take a long time to read all the limi- 
tation clauses on it.” 

Borsi swung on his heel and stalked 
away. 

“Your quarters are out this way. Hill,” 
Douglas said quietly. “If you’ll come. . . .” 

O’Day asked, “Mind if I tag along, 
son?” 

Hill looked up, and shook his head. 
Douglas led the way down a long corri- 
dor. He looked back over his shoulder to 
say’, “I’m sorry about this. Hill, but we’re 
pretty well filled up. The only space left 
on this level is half of Borsi’s room.” 

“Wait a minute,” O’Day interrupted. 
“We can put a bed in my quarters.” 

“But you rate. . . 

O’Day said, “Never mind, we’ll do it 
that way.” 

Douglas shrugged. “It’s plenty all right 
with me.” 

A MOMENT later they were turning 
through a doorway into a dark room. 
And for the first time Hill realized that 
he had never noticed the light. That, 
although he knew they were six hundred 
feet underground, he had taken the il- 
lumination for granted. 

“One second, son.” O’Day’s shoulder 
touched Hill’s as he leaned past him. 
Then soft light, emanating from nowhere, 
erased the darkness. 
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O’Day saw his puzzled look. “Yes, that 
light bothered me, too, at first. That’s 
another of De Spain’s little gadgets. It 
comes from the wall — like luminous paint 
— only you can turn it off and on.’’ 

Hill said, "Well, I’ll be damned.’’ 

“Sit down, son.’’ The Irishman pulled 
a chair close to the bed. “I stopped what 
might have been a sweet fight. I think 
you could have taken him, but that has 
nothing to do with it. The discipline 
here is tougher than any army ever had. 
I know — I’ve seen plenty of armies. 
Mr. A. . . .’’ 

“Who?” 

“Mr. A. De Spain’s first name is Alpha, 
you know that. We call him ‘Mr. A’ when 
we’re sure we’re not near an ear. He’s 
got recording ears all over the place, and 
the records are played once a day, so be 
careful what you say.” 

“But I thought. . . .” 

O’Day’s upraised hand stopped him. 
“Never mind that now. I haven't much 
time, and I’ve got a lot to tell you. Lunch 
is at one o’clock, and that doesn’t mean 
one minute after. Everything is timed 
in seconds down here, so when you get 
an order, carry it out on the second, or 
have a plenty good reason for not doing 
it. 

“It looks to me like you weren’t con- 
tacted in advance the way the rest of us 
were so you don’t know what to expect. 
You’li be called to ‘A’ level for an inter- 
view in a day or two, but in the meantime 
walk easy.” 

“Maybe Mr. De Spain will see me to- 
day,” Hill said. 

“Listen, son, you’ve got just one chance 
in a hundred of seeing De Spain at all. 
He’s harder to see than God. Damn few 
of these guys — and there are about two 
thousand of them here not counting the 
women — have ever seen him except on a 
screen. I’d like to tell you what to expect, 
but there isn’t time. Remember this, 
though — walk easy!” 

Hill straightened. “Thanks, O’Day, but 
things are pretty much messed up just 
now.” 

“The name’s Brian, son.” O’Day’s fin- 
gers bit lightly into Hill’s shoulder. 
“You’ll get by all right if you’ll remember 
not to say anything before you get all 
the details. Just. .” 

The strident clang of a gong chopped 
O’Day’s speech short. “That’s lunch.” 
O’Day got to his feet. “Let’s go.” 

They joined the throng that swirled 
around a wide doorway, filed into a big 


dining room. Silver and crystal gleamed 
on two hundred tables. O’Day led the 
way to a pillar — twelve feet square — and 
took a steaming tray from a glass com- 
partment. Another tray rose, instantly, 
to take its place. 

They ate at a table which seated five, 
while the conical speakers mounted on 
the ceiling spilled a crisp bulletin: 

, “A hurricane roared in off the Gulf 
early this morning to strike the lower 
coast of Florida. Miami, which was in 
the main path of the storm, suffered a 
huge loss of life and property damage 
which will run into millions. The only 
repo'rts available stated that the known 
dead numbered more than ten thousand. 
The steamers known to be in that vi- 
cinity have not been heard from since 
the storm. 

“The tidal wave which followed the 
hurricane wrecked millions of dollars’ 
worth of small pleasure craft. President 
Kingston ordered a hundred army planes 
to the scene to establish military law, 
and to supply first aid. Further reports 
will be broadcast as soon as they are 
available. That is all.” 

Hill started to speak, but O’Day’s warn- 
ing glance stopped the words in his 
throat. 

They had almost finished eating when 
Hill saw Borsi, two tables away. The 
flyer’s mouth was swollen, and hatred 
blazed in his dark eyes. 

“Cigarette, son?” 

Hill turned to find the Irishman ex- 
tending his case. He nodded, dug a 
lighter out of his pocket. He was pulling 
the first smoke deep into his lungs when 
the speaker horns came to life again. 

“Order for Steven Hill. You will report 
to ‘A’ Level at two twenty-eight. That is 
all.” 

Silence followed the announcement. 
Hill’s eyes flicked to O’Day, but the big 
Irishman’s face might have been carved 
from stone. A wondering buzz of voices 
rose, and men stared at their table from 
all .over the room. A fat-faced, bespec- 
tacled man on Hill’s right said, “An’ I’ve 
been trying to get to ‘A’ Level for three 
months.” 

Again the clang of a gong rolled 
through the room. Hill pushed back his 
chair, said, “Come on, son, you’ve got 
an hour and a half yet.” 

■ORIAN O’DAY said: “This is the place, 
son. You wait right here. You’ve 
got forty seconds left.” 
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“Right, and thanks.” Hill’s eyes fol- 
lowed the big man’s retreating back, and 
then dropped to his wrist watch. Thirty 
seconds left now. Twenty. . . . 

A bleak smile pulled at Hill’s lips. Split- 
second precision, orders, and secrecy. 
What kind of ideas did De Spain have 
about the men who worked for him? Part 
of Borsi’s remark whispered through his 
mind. “. Looks like De Spain picked 
the heels, and left the best of them out- 
side to die.” 

The second hand swung to two twenty- 
eight. There was a sharp click, and the 
elevator door in front of Hill snapped 
open. A metallic voice said: “Steven 
Hill to ‘A’ Level.” 

There was the same sensation of 
breathless speed, the same brief wait. 
The doors opened this time on a white- 
rugged, blue-walled hall. A speaker grid 
somewhere ahead of him said: “This 
way, please.” 

The white rug was soft under his feet. 
.A flight of low stairs led up through 
an arched door. A moment later Steven 
Hill was staring across a small room at 
the one man whose name was known 
throughout the world. 

Alpha De Spain! Beta fuel — the nine- 
ty-eight per cent efficient gasoline which 
gave trucks two hundred miles to the 
gallon — had brought him fame and 
wealth beyond words. A host of other 
inventions followed. Delta guns. Epsilon 
screens, Zeta gas, and Omicron metal. 
Universities and hospitals bore his name. 
Alpha De Spain — The Great Humani- 
tarian! 

Still, in the flesh, he was only a man. 
Pointed chin, lean aquiline nose, eyes 
that gleamed narrow and green. Alpha 
De Spain, . behind whose smooth deep 
brow there lay the greatest brain the 
world had ever known. 

De Spain’s voice was almost a purr. 
“Sit down. Hill.” 

Hill obeyed. 

De Spain bent his head until his chin 
touched the silken scarf knotted around 
his throat. “I sent for you rather be- 
latedly. Your name was overlooked on 
our lists through an error of some sort, 
and we make few errors here. I knew 
your father, and I know of your scho- 
lastic record.” He paused. “You’re curi- 
ous about this place. It’s natural that 
you should be. Allow me to explain,” 

Hill waited. 

De Spain built a neat temple of his 
fingers. “You’ve seen only a small por- 


tion of our quarters here. You will, as 
soon as we finish this talk, be shown 
over the whole place. There are four 
thousand people here, half of them 
women. The men represent every branch 
of science, and technical engineering. 
There are supplies here — food, clothing, 
medicine, in short everything that will be 
needed in the next five years. Now, what 
does that suggest to you?” 

“Why that — that you are preparing for 
a siege of some sort.” 

“You might say it that way. Or you 
might call this an Ark — for it is exactly 
that — a sunken Ark. Prepared not for 
water but for fire — for the world will this 
time be destroyed by fire!” 

“Destroyed!” Hill gasped. “But that’s 
fantastic.” 

“It sounds fantastic,” De Spain cor- 
rected, “until you look at the facts. This 
heat wave is now two months old. Tem- 
peratures of a hundred and twenty de- 
grees have been recorded in New York — 
in March! 

“That, too, is fantastic,” De Spain went 
on, “but it is also fact. Hill, two months 
ago the earth left the orbit on which 
it has swung around the sun for count- 
less rnillions of years. Every government 
in the world is aware of this, and every 
government has kept it a secret. They 
have had to. Think of the panic, the 
utter dissolution of the human race, 
when the news is made public.” 

Hill said, “But, God. . 

De Spain leaned forward, his lips form- 
ing soft, precise words. “This much we 
know. Hill. The world is not coming to 
an end, but the human race is! The 
crawling millions who spawn like insects 
will be no more. Except for this Ark, 
every trace of life, plant and animal, will 
be utterly destroyed. Nor is there any 
way they can be saved. 

“The earth’s new orbit will carry it so 
close to the sun that the temperature 
will rise to at least four hundred degrees. 
That will last for four months. Then 
eight months of winter. The earth will 
swing further away from the sun than 
it has ever been. The temperature will 
drop close to the absolute zero of space, 
minus two hundred and sixty-five de- 
grees. 

“This Ark is the cradle of a new race. 
A superior race. Here, scientific propa- 
gation will insure a race of supermen. 
There will be no weaklings, no fools. And 
this because I have chosen only the finest 
bodies and brains in the world. Every- 
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thing we need, or can possibly need, is 
here. You, Hill, are fortunate to be in- 
cluded. You will, of course, show your 
appreciation for that inclusion by obey- 
ing, exactly, the orders of your imme- 
diate superiors.” 

CHAPTER V 

J 

THETA DE SPAIN 

rpHE end of the human race! Cold sweat 
^ started on Steven Hill’s back at the 
thought. This was the reason Terry had 
been killed, the reason the Cabinet offi- 
cers had committed suicide! Hill’s stom- 
ach knotted. God! All life, except in this 
small place, gone like a snuifed-out 
candle flame. 

His eyes sought De Spain’s face. “But” 
—his voice was a bare whisper — "what 
can be done? Surely there is some- 
thing. . 

De Spain shook his head. "No, there 
isn’t time. Two months will bring the 
heat to its maximum. Two hundred years 
wouldn’t be long enough to prepare un- 
derground quarters for the population of 
the United States alone.” He broke off 
then, and turned to a low microphone 
beside his chair. "Theta, will you come 
to my quarters at once, please?” 

The shock had numbed Hill’s brain. 
Four thousand left out of all the teem- 
ing millions. Genius and idiot, prince 
and commoner, white man and black — 
all of them gone! Back to the dust from 
which they sprang. . . 

Hill’s hands were clenched, his eyes 
fixed blankly on the floor. He hardly 
heard the light voice say: 

"You wanted me, father?” 

"Yes, Theta. This is Steven Hill. You 
are to show him the Ark.” 

Steven Hill’s eyes jerked up. A woman 
stood in the doorway, a slender woman 
whose dark hair held glints of blue in 
the soft light. Hill stared as a name 
leaped to his lips. Penny Martin! But 
it couldn’t be. Penny was two thousand 
miles away. 

Still, this woman’s lips were the same 
vivid red, her face the same clear oval. 
The two of them might have been twins 
save for the eyes. These were gray, cool, 
and they held no laughter. 

"Theta,” De Spain said, “this is Steven 
Hill.” 

The woman nodded, and Hill mur- 
mured an almost inaudible something. 
Another moment, and he was walking 


beside her down the blue-walled hall to 
the elevator. 

She spoke into a grid, "Elevator to 
‘A’ Level.” She turned then. “It is a shock, 
isn’t it? At first it seems pretty horrible, 
but later you’ll see it’s all for the best.” 

“The best?” Hill pushed the words 
through stiff lips. “With the world wiped 
clean?” 

“No disease, no war, no class struggle, 
and no money. Surely, you can see those 
advantages. Then, from this Ark, a new 
world.” 

Steven Hill frowned, shook his head. 
“You’ve got to look at it that way I sup- 
pose. But to me it’s a nightmare.” 

The elevator door snicked open and the 
girl said, “The tour begins. Wait, I al- 
most forgot. You’ll want to see the 
quarters on Lower ‘A.’ The Twelve are 
there.” 

“Who are the Twelve?” Hill asked. 

The girl led the way back along the 
hall. A door slid back on a flight of wide 
stairs. “The Twelve are the leaders in 
the twelve" most important fields of 
learning. There are eleven men and one 
woman. Their quarters are here” — she 
nodded at a row of open doors. “The 
laboratories are on this level too, and the 
controls for all the machines.” She 
smiled. “There really isn’t much to see 
here, we’ll go back to the elevator.” 

The bullet-like descent of the small 
elevator lasted for what seemed an hour. 
The low-pitched hum reached Hill’s ears, 
even before the doors snapped back, and 
then swelled to a dull roar. 

Theta De Spain said: “This way.” 

They stepped out upon a balcony, 
which was really only a narrow catwalk 
suspended from the high ceiling of a 
huge room. 

Hill stared. Row upon row of dynamos 
filled the floor below them. Giant dyna- 
mos, a hundred feet in diameter. Twelve 
abreast, the rows stretched far into the 
distance. 

The noise made speech impossible. 
Men moved, here and there, on the floor. 
One of them looked up at the catwalk, 
and raised a greasy hand in a half salute. 
The girl touched Hill’s arm, stepped back 
into the elevator. 

A three-second ride, up. Then along a 
corridor, and into a dark-walled, circular 
room. 

“Our planetarium,” Theta De Spain 
said. “This will give you a better idea 
of what’s to happen.” She stooped over a 
control board, touched a switch. Two 
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gloves, halfway between the celling and 
floor, glowed with a red light. One was 
six inches in diameter, the other much 
smaller. 

“The big one is, of course, the sun. The 
other is the earth.- This scale is distorted, 
for if it wasn’t we’d have to use a micro- 
scope to see the earth. Watch.” 

She touched another switch, and the 
small globe described a circle around the 
large one. “The old orbit,” she said in a 
swift, iow voice. “The sun almost the 
exact center. That kept the temperature 
nearly constant. Now watch.” 

OTEVEN HILL did watch while his 

throat constricted, and cold sweat 
stood on his forehead. This second orbit 
was a circle, too, but the sun was no 
longer at its center. Instead, the small 
globe swung close and then passed far 
away from the large one. 

“That’s crude, but it’s the principle of 
the orbit distortion.” Theta De Spain’s 
head was tipped back. “The actual orbit 
is not a true circle, but slightly elliptical. 
Everything else is done exactly the way it 
is actually happening.” 

“Then you do know the cause?” 

“Of course. X^e position of the globes 
between the floor and ceiling is main- 
tained by placing them there between 
opposing forces, both of which exert an 
equal pull. That doesn’t prevent them 
from moving as they just did. The old 
orbit is simple enough; you’re interested 
in the new one. Right?” 

“Right.” The single word came out at 
the end of his breath. An icy hand 
seemed to be squeezing his stomach. 

“Look closely at the small globe. You 
can see a red mark on it which repre- 
sents the location of the Ark upon the 
earth. There is an electrical control 
there. That control is responsible for the 
eccentric orbit. That’s only a surface ex- 
planation, but my father could spend a 
week explaining the actual process, and 
its cause. He says there are only three 
men, besides himself, who could under- 
stand it.” 

Hill swayed there, while the blood 
pounded in his temples. Sheets of red 
fire seemed to burst in his brain, to dance 
before his eyes. It fitted! Unbelievable; 
but it did! An electrical control pulled the 
earth off of its orbit! The red mark rep- 
resents the Ark! 

Electrical control! He was remember- 
ing row upon row of snarling, giant dy- 
namos: hearing again the girl’s "apice. 
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. my father could spend a week ex- 
plaining the actual process. . . .” 

The sure knowledge hit him like the 
weight of a giant hand. Alpha De Spain 
was destroying the human race! The 
man the worid knew as The Great Hu- 
manitarian was destroying all life upon 
the earth! 

Hill heard his own hoarse voice ask- 
ing. “Then your father Is — is wiping out 
the human race?” 

Theta De Spain nodded. “Of course, 
only ‘exterminating’ is a better word.” 

Again the taut silence locked Hill’s 
lips. His nails bit deep into the palms 
of his hands. A bleak and bitter anger 
churned in his head. He couldn’t talk 
to this girl, not now. There were too 
many words waiting to be said, words 
that finished him utterly. He knew that 
one life wouldn’t matter, couldn’t matter, 
to De Spain. Not when De Spain was de- 
stroying, in a single move, the entire 
civilization of the world! 

Maybe this was a joke! Maybe De 
Spain and the girl were using him as the 
butt of some sadistic jest. But even as 
the thought ticked through his head Hill 
knew it wasn’t a joke. No, it checked too 
perfectly. The heat wave, Terry’s death, 
the suicides, and now this pat demon- 
stration. 

Steven Hill fought to keep his . voice 
level, to keep the blinding hatred he felt 
out of the words. “I have a better pic- 
ture of the whole thing now,” he said. 

“We’ll go up to the next level, then. 
There is a lot you haven’t seen yet.” 

Hill forced a smile on his lips. He 
hadn’t had to plan. In a heartbeat of 
time the complete knowledge flared in 
his mind. He, Steven Hill, had to kill 
Alpha De Spain! 

There was no doubt, could be no doubt. 
De Spain had to die! Hill knew that he 
would have to penetrate a web of pro- 
tective devices to reach De Spaih. That 
he would have to'get a gun. That . . 

There were a thousand details that had 
to be worked out. They would be! And 
in the meantime he had to be nice, very 
nice, to Theta De Spain. She knew the 
way through her father’s quarters, and 
past the detection eyes. She would be 
her father’s passport to hell! 

Steven Hill followed the girl back to 
the elevator. Nice, he had to be nice. 
He said: “I believe now that your father 
is the greatest scientific genius that ever 
lived.” 

“Thank you,” she said pleasantly. 
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Steven Hill smiled. Smiled, while black 
rage welled up within him, and his fin- 
gers itched for the feel of her throat. 
For anyone who bore the name of De 
Spain had to die! 

CHAPTER VI 
CHANCE AT ESCAPE 

QTEVEN HILL and Theta De Spain had 
•^reached “J” Level when the hourly 
bulletin from Washington was released, 

“The heat wave, unparalleled in the 
history of man, today reached new 
heights. London reported a temperature 
of one-hundred twenty-eight degrees, 
and Paris was only two degrees cooler. 

"All over the world, hospitals are 
jammed to capacity with heat victims, 
and still the death lists climb to stagger- 
ing new totals. The tropical and semi- 
tropical countries have become almost 
uninhabitable. The weather station at 
Panama today recorded a temperature of 
one hundred and forty-one degrees. 

“Tides, higher than any before known, 
continued to batter the Pacific coast. 
Florida counted its dead after the pas- 
sage of a hurricane which raged over the 
whole state. Miami is in ruins.” 

“The beginning,” Theta De Spain mur- 
mured. “Next month the temperatures 
will go over one hundred and fifty.” She 
looked up at Hill. “The stables are down 
this way.” 

Hill paced silently at her side. Past 
hundreds of stalls of blooded cattle; past 
pens of poultry, a huge kennel, and an 
aviary. Always, the giant voice of the 
speaker horns followed them; 

“Over two millions of known dead in 
the past three weeks. Health authorities 
advised that all water, however obtained, 
be boiled before using. Also, the police 
are rigidly enforcing the rule that aU 
persons abroad in daylight must be. fully 
clothed. Severe burns can result from 
only a few minutes’ exposure to the sun’s 
rays.” 

And always the black knowledge lay 
like a great weight in Hill’s mind. It 
was murder— cold-blooded, ruthless mass 
murder! The War Lords had played chil- 
dren’s games compared to this. Their 
cannon, gas, flame-guns, and rocket 
shells, down through the ages, had never 
taken human life on the scale planned 
by De Spain. 

Cold sweat came out on Steven Hill’s 
back. While the world raced to destruc- 


tion he walked quietly beside De Spain’s 
daughter! 

He felt her eyes upon him then, and 
spoke because hb knew he must. “But — 
but what if some people come through 
the heat? Isn’t there some chance of 
that?” 

Theta nodded. “Possibly, but the num- 
ber will be very small. Father has taken 
that into consideration. There is a fleet 
of the world’s fastest bombing ships in 
the hangar above us.” 

“Bombers?” 

“Of course, to be sure that no one 
escapes. Nothing has been overlooked. 
The Ark is a good example of that, and 
you’ve seen most of it.” 

He had. The refrigeration units, four 
levels of them, where the four years’ 
food supply was kept. The clothing sup- 
plies, the kitchen, the barracks, the ma- 
chine shops, and the animal levels. 

And what was more important, he’d 
seen a place where the sound lines could 
be tapped! 

That much of his hour-old plan to kill 
Alpha De Spain had been taken care of. 
He knew, already, that no move could 
be made through the Ark’s gleaming cor- 
ridors without an order. He knew, too, 
that he could cut into the speaker sys- 
tem, could issue any needed order over 
it. The first step! But there were a hun- 
dred details yet to be fixed. 

This slim and smiling girl was the only 
key to his puzzle. He tried carefully to 
draw her out. 

“Then you know just what’s going to 
happen in this new world?” 

“Of course. Father and I have talked 
about it ever since I was a little girl. 
I think I could repeat it all, word for 
word.” 

A stiff smile touched Hill’s lips. “Mind 
giving me a rough idea?” 

“There are two or three possible loca- 
tions for the final settlement, which will 
be built after the earth has been re- 
turned to its old orbit. None of the build- 
ings now in existence will be usable. The 
action of the heat and cold will destroy 
most of them. The Twelve will act as 
a governing board, subject to father's 
decisions." 

'T’HEY were bn a catwalk again, this 

time high above an exercise pen. 
Twenty or thirty horses grazed along a 
stream which curved through a grove of 
leafy trees. 

“Father’s very proud of this,” Theta 
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said. “The growth of the grass and trees 
can be controlled, and every morning 
there’s fresh pasture." 

Hill watched the play of expression 
around the girl’s eyes. “The final settle- 
ment isn’t what I meant; its details are 
easily taken care of with the equipment 
he’s got. But about the other — the 
human element? Men will still be men; 
women will still be women, and you can’t 
put them into formulas. That’s where 
the rules go into the discard.” 

She shook her head. “No, you’re wrong. 
All marriages will be made by the Twelve. 
Emotions won’t enter into it at all, just 
science. That’s what’s wrong with the 
world now. Whims of men rule the 
destiny of nations. One man can plunge 
the world into a bloody, long-drawn war. 
One man can retard progress a thou- 
sand years.’’ Color came into her cheeks, 
her voice was crisp. “That will never 
happen again, and in the next hundred 
years man will achieve more than he 
ever has before.’’ 

“Will men and women mingle in this 
new city?’’ Hill asked softly. 

“Of course.” 

“And if a man and woman fall in love 
— then what?” 

“They’ll mingle, in everything but 
that.” 

He had begun to know this girl, had 
begun to see how her life had been 
shaped. Never away from her father. 
Never out of reach of that warped, malev- 
olent intelligence. Her thought had been 
directed until it was a mirror-like image 
of Alpha De Spain’s. 

Hill found himself suddenly conscious 
of the curve of her cheek, of long-lashed 
eyes. He stepped close, his hands going 
out to her shoulders, his splayed fingers 
biting lightly into the warmly vibrant 
flesh. She turned. For a breathless sec- 
ond they stood that way, while the world 
narrowed to this tiny platform. To a 
single man and woman. To vivid lips, 
and gray eyes that were no longer coolly 
aloof. 

She was in his arms, then, her slender 
body trembling against his. Her soft lips 
sweet under his kiss. 

For possibly a dozen seconds they re- 
mained thus. “This — this is one thing 
your father forgot,” Hill said huskily. 

The words seemed to snap the spell. 
Theta De Spain, twisted away, backed up 
until she was leaning against the guard' 
rail. “We can’t — ” Color beat in waves 
in her cheeks. “We mustn’t. I— I am al- 
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ready promised. My marriage is to be the 
first in the new world.” 

“Who is it?” Hill asked. 

She drew herself up slim and straight. 
“I am to be married to Erich Bischofl.” 

“Bischoff!” Hill remembered a portrait 
which hung in the foyer of the Hall of 
Mathematics in De Spain University. A 
stooped, bearded, fox-faced little man. 
A hunchback, whose ape’s arms and 
twisted legs had defied the best medical 
skill at birth. But nothing had dimmed 
the brilliance of his brain, and today 
Bischoff was the world’s foremost mathe- 
matician. 

Hill laughed '• harshly. “Bischoff! I 
didn’t know he was here. I thought only 
perfect physical . . .” 

“He is perfect.” The tinkle of ice laced 
the words. “There is no taint in his blood, 
and his body is an accident that couldn’t 
happen again in a million times.” 

“It’s rotten, it’s unclean!” The words 
burst from Hill’s lips. “Your father is 
insane! He can’t get away with this. The 
Ark will be wiped off the face of the 
earth as soon as the word gets to Wash- 
ington.” 

Angry lights glinted in her eyes. “You 
don’t know what you’re saying. No 
disease, no war, no politics, nothing but 
the fine things, and you — ” Her voice was 
a whip-lash. “Washington will never find 
out! And if they did it wouldn’t matter. 
You’ve forgotten the fences — and they 
can kill at a distance of five miles. Shells 
can’t hurt us at this depth, and our guns 
would clean the skies faster than they 
could send planes to attack.” 

“He will be stopped, if I have to stop 
him ! ” 

Hill swayed there, fingers curling. 
Trapped! He knew that when he saw 
the flood of red creep into Theta’s face. 
He’d said too much. Theta would report 
to De Spain. 

“You will?” Theta was looking up at 
him. 

She laughed, easy tinkling laughter 
that started the blood pounding in Hill’s 
temples. “David and Goliath all over 
again, only David was well prepared be- 
side you. I don’t think father will lose 
any sleep.” 

“No,” Hill ground out. “He won’t, not 
now. Not after you tell him what I have 
said.” 

“Even David couldn’t have been so 
childlike.” Her hand came up. "Your ele- 
vator is at the end of this walk. You 
will have no trouble; it’s audibly con- 
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trolled. Goodby.” She walked swiftly 
away. 

Hill stayed there, standing stiff against 
the rail, until she had disappeared from 
sight. Death! That’s all there was now. 
De Spain would order him killed as 
casually as he’d reach for a cigarette. 

He was aU through before he started. 

fT^HE Visa-phones would be on “A” 

Level; at least the controls would be 
there, and the same thing held true for 
the radio. There wasn’t time to tap the 
speaker system now, and without an 
order “A” Level might as well have been 
the moon. 

Escape! The thought went through 
Hill’s brain like a racing flame. He had 
to get word to Washington that this 
madman was coolly, deliberately mur- 
dering the population of the world. He 
had to get out ahead of the guards who 
would be looking for him. 

But how? 

He was still wondering when he left 
the elevator on “B” Level. Twice, in the 
gleaming corridor, he passed guards. Big, 
uniformed men who wore Delta guns in 
hip holsters. Each time the hair on his 
neck crawled. Any minute now the horns 
would order him brought to ’ “A” Level. 

Hill went to the room that he shared 
with O’Day. He paused there only long 
enough to see that the big Irishman’s 
flying clothes were gone, and to read the 
note propped against the mirror. 

Another ferry job, son, back soon. 

Brian. 

Hill was sweating, then, his lips a bleak 
line. Somehow he’d expected' O’Day to 
help. And yet, O’Day must know what 
was happening, and he must approve or 
De Spain wouldn’t have trusted him as 
a contact man. 

“Special order!’’ The impersonal voice 
of the speaker horns brought Hill up with 
a start. “Van Dyne to ‘G’ Level at six- 
one, to report to Norman. Borsi to the 
surface Level ^at six-eleven to make con- 
tact flight to Slissoula. Jackson to dyna- 
mo Level at six-eighteen, to report to . . .” 

Hill was already moving down the cor- 
ridor. He hadn’t been in the Ark long 
enough to be well known, and if he 
wasn’t' in his quarters when the order 
came out he might have a chance. A 
thin chance. Sooner or later they’d catch 
him, but until they did, he’d do his^best. 

He went along a ramp, and down past 


another row of doors. He was turning 
the corner when he saw the man in frbnt 
of him. Borsi! And then, in a single 
desperate instant, he saw the way. 

His eyes dropped to his watch. Six- 
o-one. He lengthened his stride, called. 
“Borsi, just a minute, I want to tell you 
something.’’ 

Borsi swung around, swart face dark- 
ening. “You, huh, an’ what do you 
want?’’ 

Hill was beside him. “Listen, Borsi,’’ 
he said swiftly, “I’m sorry about that 
crack in the face. I didn’t know you were 
ribbing me and I lost my head.’’ 

“Yes?” Borsi’s eyes receded in a dark 
scowl. “Well, listen, guy. I’m too smart 
for that. You know I’m goin’ out an’ you 
want me to bring something in for you. 
Well, you’ll have to think of a better 
squeeze than that.” 

Hill didn’t hear the words. His glance 
flicked up and down the corridor. Empty. 
Borsi’s raw voice brought Hill’s eyes back 
to the swart man. Maybe. The size was 
close enough, and Borsi’s flying jacket 
had a high collar. 

“I’m askin’ you for the last time,” 
Borsi snarled. "What do you want?” 

Hill said, “This!” and pivoted smoothly 
from the hips. The swart man’s eyes 
widened, but he never had a chance. 
Hill’s fist swept through Borsi’s half- 
raised hands to his jaw. There was the 
sodden smack of bone on flesh. Borsi 
took a quick backward step, his legs 
tangled, and he fell heavily. 

A taut instant, while Hill crouched 
there waiting. Nothing moved along the 
shining length of the corridor. Hill was 
on top of Borsi then, heaving him erect, 
pushing him through one of the small 
doors. His luck held. The room was 
empty. 

Seconds slipped away. Hill propped 
Borsi upright, and worked his jacket off. 
His breath caught in his throat at the 
sight of the chest strap, the shoulder 
holster! A gun — great God, his luck was 
in — a black, wickedly compact Delta gun. 

Hill checked the fifty-shot clip. Really 
deadly, these Delta guns. The fat barrel 
was cushioned against recoil, and had 
the bulge of the liquid tank above the 
chamber. That liquid was another of De 
Spain’s early inventions. Only a spark 
would explode it, and it eliminated pow- 
der and the cartridge case. 

The bullets were fed from the handle 
clip, the liquid from above. A tiny bat- 
tery supplied the spark. No bigger thain 
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the old-fashioned six-shot pistols, a Del- 
ta gun in the hands of an expert was as 
efficient as a machine gun. 

No time for the holster. Hill jammed 
his arms into the sleeves, slipped the gun 
into his pocket. Borsi’s cap was a little 
tight, but with the coat collar up around 
his face there was a chance. 

SiXrO-nine! 

Hill strode down the corridor toward 
the elevators, head down, shoulders 
hunched. His wary eyes raked the way 
ahead. Once he stopped to light a ciga- 
rette and to allow two big guards to cross 
to the lounge. Only one man spoke to 
him on the way. Hill growled something 
deep in his throat, and kept moving. The 
gun butt was slippery in his hand, and 
sweat ran cold down his back. 

^HE THIRTY-second wait at the eleva- 
tor was years long. Then the doors 
were closing behind him. He was cling- 
ing to the hand rail, bending his knees 
to absorb the starting shock as the eleva- 
tor rocketed upward. 

Hill mopped his face. Halfway there. 
Timing and luck, everything depended on 
them. 

The doors snapped back, and Hill’s 
heels clicked across the floor of the huge 
hangar. His breath hissed over stiff lips. 
He was trying — no man could do more. 
There was still the gun. The fifty-shot 
clip could turn this place into a hell if 
it became necessary. 

The horns overhead came suddenly to 
life: "Borsi out in number six.” 

A red, stubby-winged plane, like the 
one O’Day had flown, rolled across the 
floor to stop near the door. The motor 
was thr-rumping easily, the propeller a 
dull silver disc. A white- jumpered me- 
chanic appeared in the plane’s door, 
dropped to the floor. 

The mechanic waved at Hill, shouted; 
“She’s right, guy, kick her outa here.” 

Hill nodded, slowed his stride. The 
man was only ten feet away. If he got 
a look at Hill’s shadowed face and gave 
the alarm, it was over. Death would 
come into that cavern in the space of a 
single heartbeat. 

A nerve-sawing, year-long second, and 
then the man turned. “Hell, you pilots 
think you're pretty fancy. Get goin', guy, 
get goin’!” 

Hill climbed in, dropped into the pilot’s 
seat, fumbled with the unfamiliar con- 
trols. The doors swung up and open. He 
belted himself in the seat, cracked the 


throttle. The red ship rolled out into the 
hot, bright glare of the sun. 

Free! The Ark was dropping behind 
at two-hundred miles an hour as the 
plane streaked down the runway. Hill 
eased the stick back. The plane rocketed 
upward, slid off on one wing. Desperately, 
he righted the ship. This was like riding 
a bolt of lightning. He had never flown 
a ship with half this power, half this 
speed. He didn’t breath deeply until the 
altimeter read eighteen thousand. 

Hill set a northeast course, switched on 
the automatic pilot, and leaned forward 
to the radio. A bleak curse spilled from 
his lips. The sending set broadcast on a 
fixed wave-length, and anything he said 
would be picked up by De Spain. 

The radio, then, was out. De Spain 
would have planes on his trail soon 
enough without that. No use underesti- 
mating the intelligence of that smiling 
devil on “A” Level. Sooner or later the 
red ships would find him. But before they 
did he had to get word to Washington. He 
had to. 

Scant minutes, and the Helena airport 
was below him. Hill took the ship down, 
hunched and sweating over the supersen- 
sitive controls. The wheels touched. The 
ship yawed, bounced crazily. Hill cut the 
throttle, dropped the wing flaps, and 
walked the wheel brakes. The red ship 
slewed to a rocking stop. 

Two uniformed men met him as he 
dropped into the blazing sunlight. The 
squat, red-faced men shouted: “Hey, you!' 
Who the hell do you think you are? How 
many times do we have to tell you not 
to come in without clearance?” 

Hill said: “One side, guy, I’ve got to 
get Washington on the phone.” 

“Yes?” The squat man caught Hiil’s 
arm. “You. can come taik to the dis- 
patcher, too. This call can wait.” 

“You, fool!” Hill pushed the wqrds past 
stiff lips. “The world is coming to an 
end if I don’t stop it!” 

Bright anger came into the squat man’s' 
eyes. “Will ya listen to the guy? The 
world’s cornin’ to an end. Huh, that’s 
a new one.” 

“Save it!” Hill twisted free of the squat 
man’s grip. Shouts rose behind him as 
he sprinted toward the administration 
building. 

“Stop that guy, he’s crazy! The heat’s 
got him.” 

Hill stiff-armed the door open, raced 
across the lobby. Down a ramp, and 
around a corner to the Communications 
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Office. A sleepy-eyed girl looked up from 
the switchboard. 

“Get me Washington!” Hill dropped a 
crumpled wad of bills on the counter, 
“Get me the president!” 

The girl blinked. “There was a sena- 
tor tried that yesterday, an’ it took me 
two hours to put the call through. What’s 
the name please?” 

Hill stiffened. His name meant noth- 
ing, and unless he could get to someone 
who knew what was happening, his story 
would sound like an insane dream. 

“Get me,” he said bleakly, “the editor of 
the biggest newspaper in this town.” 

“Right. Booth two.” 

^HE SCREEN was already glowing when 
Hill stepped into the booth. An image 
flickered there, sharpened. Tired eyes 
looked at Hill out of worn, deeply lined 
face. A voice asked harshly: “What’s on 
your mind?” 

Hill said: “The biggest story that ever 
broke. You’ve got to get in touch with 
the president right away. You’ve got to 
tell him that I’ve found the man who’s 
pulling the world off the old orbit. The 
man who’s murdering the population of 
the world.” 

“What!” 

“That’s right. The world is. swinging 
in close to the sun.” 

The tired face was turned away from 
.-him, the harsh voice said, “Another heat 
victim, Joe. They’re gettin’ thicker than 
flies.” 

Hill said: “You — you’ve got to.” 

The screen went black. 

He raced back to the counter. “Get me 
Charles Beck of Universal Newscasting 
in New York,” he snapped at the girl. 
“Say that Steve Hill is calling with the 
answer to Terry’s death. Tell him that, 
and for the love of God, get goin’!” 

“Yes, sir.” Her lips trembled, and her 
eyes were no longer sleepy. 

Hill went back to the booth. Why 
hadn’t he thought of this before? Beck 
would believe him, and Beck would see 
that the news reached the right place. 

The screen spluttered and crackled. 
Dimly, he could hear the voice of the 
operator saying, “Calling Mr. Beck at 
Universal Newscasting. Calling. 

Steven Hill smiled. 

“Don’t move, son!” 

The soft voice, coming from behind, 
jerked Hill savagely erect. He pivoted 
swiftly to see O’Day in the doorway. The 
big Irishman’s mouth was as grim as the 


Delta gun he pointed at Hill’s stomach. 

The taut silence stretched thin, and 
then O’Day said: “So, you had to be a 
fool.” 

“Yes.” Hill’s hand twitched toward his 
pocket, stopped as O’Day’s Anger 
whitened on the trigger. 

“Don’t do it,” the Irishman said, “don’t 
even think about it. I don’t want to kill 
■^you — don’t make me.” He ‘stepped close, 
lifted the gun from Hill’s pocket. 

The voice of the screen said: “Mr. 
Beck asks that you wait just a moment, 
please.” < 

“So I’m just in time, son.” O’Day step- 
ped back. “Come on, we’re leaving.” He 
tucked both guns out of sight in his 
jacket. “Walk ahead of me.” 

Hill obeyed. The switchboard girl 
called after them, “Your call is on the 
screen now, sir.” 

“Cancel it,” O’Day ordered, and prodded 
Hill up the ramp. He didn’t speak again 
until they were out in the fierce sunlight, 
walking toward the twin red ships. 

“Look at ’em come. Four ships in sight, 
and more on the way. You thought you 
could swipe one of De Spain’s ships. 
Hell, he’s got a direction finder that works 
on some metal in the planes. He could 
tell your direction, air-speed, and exact 
location at any time. I was close when 
the order was broadcast. I damn near 
wrecked my crate getting here first.” 

“Another minute,” Hill ground out, 
“and it wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence.” 

O’Day grinned, “So you want to die, 
son? Well, maybe Mr. ‘A’ will fix that 
too.” 

“He would have anyway.” 

One of the red ships was dropping in 
to land. O’Day’s voice was a fast whis- 
per. “I had to get here first. Now, don’t 
interrupt till I get through. There isn’t 
much time. First, get out of tha.t jacket, 
quick. We’ll stop here, an’ you heave it 
back of that car. In the meantime, listen. 
You slugged Borsi — that’s his coat — but 
that wasn’t reported over the air. Borsi 
must’ve had some reason for keeping it 
quiet.” He paused, and his brows pulled 
down. “I get it — ^you lifted that gun off 
Borsi. Right?” 

Hill nodded. 

“I knew you didn’t have one. I put you 
under a metal detector ray when I took 
you in, and your baggage was searched.” 
He grinned. “This doesn’t make it so 
bad, my boy. Well, will you look what’s 
cornin'?” 
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^HERE was no mistaking the lean man 
who trotted toward them. Borsi. 
Bareheaded, jacketless, his dark face 
twisted into an angry mask. One hand 
out of sight inside his shirt. 

O’Day’s voice stopped the swart man 
ten feet away. “Take your hand off that 
gun, Borsi, or I’ll drop you as sure as 
you’re livin’!’’ 

Borsi’s hand came out, empty. “Hey, 
I’m only doin’ a job. I didn’t recognize 
you, and I thought he might be armed.’’ 

“Sure,” O’Day drawled, “and where 
would he be getting a gun?” 

Just then two more of the red ships 
were swooping down on the field. O’Day’s 
voice was chill. “Pick up that jacket, 
Borsi. You’re goin’ to forget that you 
ever lost it, an’ Hill’s goin’ to forget all 
about that fifty-shot Delta gun.” 

“You can’t prove anything!” 

“I don’t have to; if De Spain hears a 
rumor about a free gun floating around, 
he’ll prove it himself.” 

The purple bruise on Borsl’s jaw 
showed almost black against the sudden 


pallor of his skin. He gulped, “Any way 
you want it will be plenty all right with 
me.” 

“Good!” O’Day’s eyes went beyond the 
flyer to the red ships which were taxiing 
to a stop beside the others. “You and I 
and Hill will all go back in one ship. 
There will be men enough to fly the other 
two back. We’ll have time to talk it over 
on the way, and until we do, you keep 
your mouth shut. Come on, I’ve got to 
report.” 

Borsi waited only long enough to slip 
into his uniform jacket. The three of 
them went back toward the ships. 

Five minutes later all four of the red 
ships were in the air, winging southwest. 
O’Day let Borsi do the flying while he 
talked to Hill. 

“Listen, son, here’s your story. You 
didn’t know you weren’t supposed to 
leave. You just happened along when the 
elevator opened, and there was a plane 
waiting. You wanted to get in touch with 
some friends of yours to try and get 
them in the Ark, but I got there before 
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you’d had time. I’ll back you on that 
part of it. Borsi won’t say anything about 
the uniform. Having a gun of your own’s 
as big a crime as stealing one of the 
ships. 

“Pray for luck, and tell your story well 
the first time. That way, he won’t put 
you under the Lie Detector. If he does 
that you’re all through. Get it?” 

Hill nodded. He’d try, sure, but what 
was the use. Theta De Spain knew all the 
answers before her father began the 
questioning. What chance was there? 
Steven Hill leaned back against the seat, 
the bitter anger burning deep inside him 
as the red ship roared into the southwest. 

CHAPTER Vn 
HAVOC 

A LPHA DE SPAIN sat in the deep chair 
at the head of the long, low table. He 
was leaning forward, elbows on the 
smooth wood, chin propped in cupped 
hands. 

Six of the twelve chairs along the 
length of the table were filled. Hill, 
O’Day, and Borsi were standing near the 
arched doorway. Theta De Spain watched 
from a chair behind her father’s. 

“O’Day,” De Spain purred, “your re- 
port, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” O’Day took two steps for- 
ward. “I was in the air when the radio 
message was broadcast at six twenty- 
four.” I changed my course, and went to- 
the Helena airport. I found Steven Hill 
there, in the Communications Office. The 
other ships arrived there almost at once. 
We returned here.” 

A warning light flickered in De Spain’s 
eyes. “Had he made contact with any- 
one?” 

O’Day shook his head. “No, sir, I 
checked with the operator to be sure.” 

“That’s all.” De Spain straightened. 
"Now, Mr. Borsi, your reason for being 
late for your six-eleven flight, please.” 

Hill’s eyes swept the table as Borsi 
stepped forward. Six of the Twelve were 
there. Six of the dozen men who were to 
rule the new world. De Spain’s eyes 
glowed green under lowered lids, and 
Theta’s oval face was sober. 

“i was two seconds late, sir,” Borsi was 
saying. “I arrived just as the elevator 
door was closing. By the time I could get 
to the surface my ship was gone.” 

“So? You were two seconds late. If I 
were you^ Mr. Borsi, I would listen more 


closely to the orders. The time men- 
tioned in them, is the time meant.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Mr. Hill,” De Spain’s voice was 
scarcely audible, “will you please be good 
enough to explain your sudden depar- 
ture?” 

“Yes, sir.” Cold sweat started on Hill’s 
back as he stepped forward. Damn this 
purring devil, and his cat-and-mouse 
tactics. “I thought the elevators from 
‘B’ Level to the surface were audibly con- 
trolled. I had asked for an elevator, and 
the door opened for me. I rode to the sur- 
face, found a plane waiting, and took off.” 

“Didn’t it seem a bit strange to you 
that your slightest wish be anticipated in 
this fashion?” 

“I suppose it should have, sir,” Hill 
said slowly. He could feel Theta’s eyes 
upon his face. Why didn’t she speak? 
What was she waiting for? “I might have, 
but I’d already seen so many strange 
things here that I accepted it without 
much thought.” 

“And why were you cutting your stay 
shprt?” 

“I wasn’t, sir,” Hill lied. “I was trying 
to contact two of my college friends to 
tell them to apply for admittance here.” 

“And who are these friends?” 

The soft voice flicked at Hill like a 
lash. He wanted to launch himself in a 
dive the length of that table. Wanted to 
feel De Spain’s throat under his fingers. 
Damn the man! Why did he play with 
him this way? 

“We’re waiting. Hill?” 

“Yes, sir. They are a Jay Forbes, who 
is an honor student in Advanced Commu- 
nications; and a Miss Penelope Martin, 
an honor student in Advanced Commer- 
cial Art. Both have excellent minds, 
backgrounds, and other qualifications.” 

“I am sorry. Hill, but our lists are com- 
plete.” 

There was a tightness in Hill’s throat, 
his splayed fingers were pressed hard 
against his legs. “Would it do any good, 
sir, if their records were forwarded to 
you?” 

“None at all.” De Spain’s face might 
have been carved from stone. “All the 
money in the world couldn’t buy a place 
in the Ark. No man is great enough to 
force his way in.” A gray smile curved 
his lips. “That is all. The findings of 
the committee will be read over the 
speaker system.” 

Hill turned with the others and moved 
toward the arched doorway. Theta De 
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Spain’s face was the last thing he saw in 
that room. He face, her vivid lips, and 
her dark, questioning eyes. 

The elevator was waiting for them at 
the end of the blue-walled hall. Hill 
started to speak as they entered, but 
O’Day’s crushing grip on his arm stopped 
the words in his throat. 

^HE IRISHMAN silently led the way to 
their quarters. “Sorry, but there was 
an ear in that elevator. You might as 
well talk to De Spain himself.” 

“Then — then there might be one in 
here,” Hill said. 

“There is,” O’Day grinned. “I helped 
build these rooms, and put the ears in 
— only I put a cut-out switch on this one.” 
He closed the door, stretched out on the 
bed. “I think you’re in the clear, son. 
Your story’s just cockeyed enough to be 
truQ. If De Spain’d had any doubts he’d 
have put you under the Detector, and 
you’d have been all through. You’ve got 
luck.” 

“Not much,” Hill retorted bitterly. 
“The bombing fleet would be here now if 
I did have.” 

“You’re a fool.” The Irishman grinned. 
“A brave fool, maybe, but still a fool. 
Why do you want to die? This is going to 
be a pretty nice little world when we get 
it fixed up. You couldn’t do anything 
anyway; why not go with the crowd?” 

Deep lines bracketed Hill’s mouth, un- 
belief clouded his voice. “You — you can’t 
mean that. Good God, man, he’s wiping 
out every living thing in the world! Men, 
women, children — everything. Surely you 
must.” He stopped, and then went on in 
a tight, choked voice, “What — what kind 
of a man are you?" 

“An old man, almost old enough to be 
your father. I don’t owe the v.’orld a 
thing. My mother and father were 
killed in the Yellow Invasion. I’ve flown 
in a dozen wars, and I’ve seen the works 
— the whole rotten picture. It’ll be a 
cleaner, better place when the leeches 
that run this world are dead. Call it 
tough that the rest of them have to die 
too — maybe they’ll be better off, fcr there 
is another war in the making. Money is 
the only thing that counts out there. 
Even — Even with — ” 

O’Day’s chill voice held Hill silent. 

“Money! My wife left me because a 
thousand a month wasn’t enough. She 
was a flirt anyway, but she took Peter 
Paul with her. I was flying in South 
America then. She w^as smart; she tried 


to cover up, but I found her. A fat butler 
tried to keep me out of her penthouse, 
and her smart visitor pulled a gun on 
me after I got in. The butler got off easy 
— I broke his jaw. That was a night. I 
fixed that place up right. There were a 
million cops on the way when Peter Paul 
and I left. De Spain sent for me then. 
I was glad to come.” 

“Peter Paul?” 

“My son; he’s five now.” 

“Is he here?” 

“No, his mother wasn’t the kind of a 
woman who could get in here. That 
barred him.” 

“But. 

“Shut up, damn you!” O’Day was sit- 
ting up, his face twisted, his fingers 
working. “You’re alive, isn’t that enough? 
For the love of Heaven stop asking ques- 
tions!” 

Hill stared at O’Day’s sweat-streaked 
face, at the odd brightness in the big 
man’s eyes. Then he turned away with- 
out a word. 

The bulletin came just short of ten 
o’clock. 

“Special orders resulting from com- 
mittee hearing: O’Day to report to Sur- 
face Level for flight at five thirty-two 
a.m.; Borsi to report to Machine Shop 
Level at eight-fifteen a.m.; Hill to report 
to McCoy on Dynamo Level at eight-fif- 
teen a.m. No further action.” 

Hill’s eyes found O’Day’s face. 

“You’re in the clear,” the Irishman 
said. 

Hill leaned forward, his voice hot, 
low. “Listen, O’Day, I want that gun you 
took away from me.” 

“It’s gone. I dropped it overboard on 
the way back from Helena. We were in 
enough trouble without taking that 
chance. I turned the other one in, as 
usual, but the little one’s gone.” O’Day 
lit a cigarette. “You wouldn’t have got 
it anyway. It would have been your ticket 
to hell!” 

Ridges of muscle worked along the 
clean line of Hill’s jaw. He pivoted, with- 
out speaking, and went out of the room. 

Two Sho-jet tables were running in 
the lounge. Hill joined the crowd that 
was banked, four deep, around the 
players. He watched the swift movement 
of the red ball, and the precise flutter 
of the betting discs. A tall, red-headed 
man was winning, and his laughter fol- 
lowed Hill as he moved toward the news- 
casting screens. 

An air view filled one of’ those screens. 
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a view that moved like a swiftly unreel- 
ing strip of film. Here, an ill-lighted, 
storm-pounded coastal towhi and the 
foaming white of the giant breakers that 
swept over the sea wall. A freight ship 
sank before his eyes, and a dozen small 
boats were battered to kindling in half 
as many seconds. Then, a road choked 
with laden cars. Refugees! 

“The tide now sweeping the Pacific 
Coast is the highest ever known.” It was 
the announcer’s quick voice; 

The Pacific Coast! That meant that 
Mike James' crew were broadcasting that 
scene, Then Jay Forbes was in the plane! 

TAY FORBES settled the headset over 
” his ears. He listened to the sharp 
beat of the announcer’s voice without 
hearing the words, and then leaned for- 
ward to tune out the murmur of the plane 
engine. 

The moon-faced announcer was five 
feet ahead of him, face down over a glass 
floor panel. Jay watched the moving cir- 
cle of the plane’s searchlights crawl along 
the coast-line, and spilled crisp words 
into a small hand microphone. 

Forbes was watching when the an- 
nouncer raised his hand. He flicked the 
switch that cut in the noise of the storm 
outside, and reached for his cigarettes. 

The announcer came to his side. “Get 
me the chief, Jay.” He was. pale, shaken. 
“Did you see that freighter go down back 
there? Like a tin can Instead of a ship. 
Give me one of those cigarettes.” 

Forbes turned the power out-put up, 
and worked the blinker switch. Three 
thousand miles away-, on the master- 
board in the control room of Universal 
Newscasting, a warning eye blinked red. 

“Pick it up, James.” The voice came 
from the board speaker. 

Forbes nodded, and James pulled the 
microphone close. “Chief, I don’t think 
this ship can take much more of this 
weather. Paul thinks we better get down. 
The elevator controls are getting slug- 
gish.” 

“Can you hold out for five minutes?” 

“Right.” 

“That’ll dove-tail you with Number 
Two. They’re cornin’ on with a water 
riot in Central Prance. Call me as soon 
as you’re on the ground.” 

“Right.” James’ hand dropped, and 
Forbes flicked the cut-off switch. The an- 
nouncer grinned down at him, sucked 
cigarette smoke deep into his lungs. “How 
do you like it, guy?” 


Forbes said: “When I’ve got a yell, I’ll 
make it plenty loud. What the devil, this’s 
better than sellin’ ice or. . . He broke 
off as a blue light flashed on his board. 
“Hey! There goes the port searchlight, 
Mike! Now what?” 

“Step the other one up. Jay. I’ll ask 
Paul what’s the matter. There’s a floor 
panel under you. Switch the cover back, 
and get something into the mike.” 

“Hey, I’m no announcer!” 

“You are now.” James whirled, ducked 
away toward the pilot’s quarters. 

Jay Forbes cupped the hand mike close 
to his lips, stared down at the fan of 
white light that reeled down the beach. 

“Below us,” he said tersely, “is the full 
evidence of the fury of the sea. Whole 
towns along this coast have been wiped 
out as completely as though they’d never 
been here. Every major city has suffered 
damages which will run into millions of 
dollars. The loss of human life is even 
more appalling. This storm struck with- 
out warning, and there was no time for 
those living near the beaches to vacate. 
All roads leading inland are. . . .” 

Forbes talked, while his eyes followed 
that moving finger of light. Two iscana- 
scopes set in the wings picked up every-, 
thing shown by that light. Roaring, 
white-crested seas, wrecked houses, and 
a boat floating bottom up. Here, a flash- 
ing glimpse of a building falling, almost 
gravely, into the sea. Forbes’ breath 
caught in* his throat. There had been time 
to see the tiny figures atop that building 
before the light flicked away. Men and 
women who had fled there for safety. The 
battering tidal wave had undermined the 
building, and now Forbes pulled his 
eyes %way. 

The announcer was back, then, taking 
the microphone out of Forbes’ hand. “Two 
minutes, an’ we’re goin’ down. Watch 
it!” 

Forbes nodded, and automatically ad- 
justed the volume control. The announc- 
er’s voice ran on, a tight, meaningless 
drone, in his headset. 

The plane was thundering over Long 
Beach now. The docks, the auditorium, 
the hotel, and business blocks which 
fronted on the sea were in ruins. A black, 
snub-nosed sedan flashed along an ele- 
vated highway only to be tossed over and 
over, like an empty matchbox, by a lick- 
ing sea. 

East, toward Los Angeles, skimming low 
over roads that were choked with cars 
and buses in a roaring chaos. Over a fly- 
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ing field where a small plane was racing, 
wide-open, into the face of the wind in a 
vain attempt to get off the .ground. The 
wing fabric whipped loose. The struts 
showed bare as the small ship nosed over 
and crashed. A burst of orange flame 
marked the spot. 

Los Angeles. Rain-wet buildings, 
streets that were running feet-deep in 
water. Giant searchlights probing the 
heavy sky with white fingers. 

Then, the announcer’s upraised hand 
was signaling the cut-off. Forbes leaned 
over the controls again, the announcer’s 
words plain in his headset: 

“Chief, Mike James reporting. We’re 
taking our ship down to see what’s wrong. 
I’ll call you as soon as we know.” 

The board speaker said: “Right.” 

The plane slanted down. Forbes had 
plenty to do. Both microphones had to 
be stowed in their rubber-lined cases; 
the controls had to be covered with crash 
pads. 

He had barely finished when James was 
at his side, shouting: “Brace yourself, 
she’s going to be sloppy.” 

It was. The wheels touched, and sheets 
of muddy water drenched the plane. The 
jar threw Forbes hard against the seat. 
The engine thunder rose again, as the 
plane slewed around, lumbered toward an 
open hangar. 

A MOMENT later Forbes and James 
dropped to the hangar floor, as the 
two pilots came down their ladders. Paul 
Grey was the first man to the floor. James 
slapped his shoulder. 

“You really set her down,. Paul. Hell, I 
haven’t seen anything better than that 
since — ” 

“Stow it, Mike, we’ve still got to get 
this crate back in the air.” The pilot 
looked years older than his thirty-five. 
A two-day stubble darkened his cheeks, 
and his eyes were red, bloodshot. “You 
guys hunt up some fuel, and Tony and I’ll 
see what’s wrong with the light, and 
why the elevators are sluggish.” 

The co-pilot, a slim, dark man, stood 
there brushing at his eyes. "Mike, we’re 
flying again tonight. Good God, it’s been 
a week since I’ve seen a bed. I’m dead 
for sleep.” 

“You’re working for Universal,” Grey 
snapped. “Get that idea about sleep out 
of your head.” 

"Right.” Tony moved after him. "And 
I’m the guy who turned down a job flying 
a freighter.” 
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Forbes superintended the fueling. Grey 
and Tony worked over the wing search- 
light, and then went back to the tail 
assembly. Mike James went with them, 
and a moment later climbed into the 
plane cabin again. He was back on the 
ground by the time the fuel truck had 
rolled away. 

“Bad news,” he said tersely. “The chief 
wants us to be in Washington, D.C., by 
eight a.m. tomorrow.” 

Grey got a cigarette out of a crumpled 
pack. “Yes,” he said quietly, “what’s 
happened?” 

“Crew Six has disappeared. The re- 
lief men couldn’t find a trace of them. 
The chief’s got to have a crew there to 
catch the speech the President promised 
to make some time this week.” 

Grey’s face didn’t change. His hands 
were steady as he brought the lighter 
flame to his cigarette. “Then why does- 
n’t the relief crew take that job?” 

“They can’t, Paul, they’ve got to re- 
place Crew Two. Six or eight hundred 
peasants mobbed their plane, and 
wrecked the equipment. A couple of the 
boys are dead. Water riot. The peasants 
thought they’d find water in the plane.” 

Grey nodded. “Sure, and we hop clear 
across the country on a dirty night. Well, 
get some food aboard, and let’s get goin'. 
I’ll get her off, and take the first two 
hours. Then one of you guys can take 
over while I get a little sleep. All you'll 
have to do is watch the automatic pilot 
do the work.” 

“You can’t,” the co-pilot said. “We’ll 
stack this ship up. You’d need a flying 
boat to get off this field.” 

“Universal men don’t die in bed.” Grey 
might have been talking about the wea- 
ther. “Come on, Tony, we’re checkin’ 
over the motors, and then we’re rollin’ out 
of here.” 

Crash stations. All instruments 
shielded. The first rule for all Universal 
planes when taking off a dangerous field. 

Forbes draped the crash pads over the 
control board, belted himself in his seat. 
The big motors blasted their full-throated 
song of power, the ship wheeled around. 
Then, they were lumbering through the 
wash of the floodlights, down the rutted, 
flooded field. The take-off light winked 
green. The ship bounced, rocked, and 
then staggered into the air. Thunderous 
motor sound, and yet the ship rose with 
maddening slowness. Buildings dead 
ahead. 

James’ face was white. "Come on, 
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Paul,” he whispered, ‘‘pick this pig up. 
Pick it up!” 

Forbes could have sworn that the wing 
surfaces scraped the roof. The next time 
he looked down through the glass floor 
panel the ground lights were only, ruddy 
pin points. 

James was clutching Forbes’ arm. "Is 
he good, or is he good? Who else could 
have got this crate out of that mudhole 
down there?” 

The flight was an hour old when Paul 
'Grey came back into the main cabin. A 
cigarette drooped from one corner of his 
mouth, and his young-old face was gray 
with fatigue. 

“Are you goin’ to call the chief to- 
night?” 

“Sure,” James said, “I’ll have to report. 
Did you want something?” 

“Yes. Tony needs a rest. Tell the chief 
to have a new man in Washington to 
relieve him. Tony’s a good man, but these 
long stretches get him. A week’ll put him 
back on his feet.” 

An odd smile pulled at James’ mouth. 
“Sure, and how about you? Tony’s been 
on the rocks for a week. You’ve been do- 
ing all the flying.” 

“Tony’s a good man,” Grey said bleak- 
ly. “Let it go at that.” He turned, trail- 
ing cigarette smoke over his shoulders. 
“Send some coffee up, will you?” 

Forbes looked up at James as he un- 
covered the control board. James grinned 
down at him. “Yes, I know, you’re won- 
dering who’s running this crew. I am, 
fella, but I’ll take any suggestion that guy 
wants to make. He’ll keep us movin’ 
when the rest of the crews are in the 
hangar. They don’t come any better.” 

Forbes worked the blinker switch. A 
moment’s wait, and then the board 
speaker said, “Pick it up, James.” 

“En route to Washington, Chief. Have 
a new co-pilot on hand to relieve Tony.” 

“You’ll be in Washington two or three 
days,” the speaker said; “that will give 
him time to catch some sleep.” 

“Two or three days. Chief, that’s swell.” 

“Right. Report to Dave Williams at the 
airport. He’ll give ypu the set-up.” 

“Chief, I — ” James broke off as Forbes 
plucked at his sleeve. “Just a minute,” He 
switched the microphone off, asked, 
“What do you want?” 

“If— if we’re going to be in Washing- 
ton for a couple of days I’d like to get a 
message through to my fiancee.” 

James shook his head. “You know 
better than that.” 


“Listen, we want to get married, and 
this might be the last chance for a long 
time. I. . . 

“Sol” James grinned. “Now Universal 
plays cupid.” He turned back to the 
microphone. .“Chief, this new man you 
sent me wants tp use this two days stop 
to get married. He wants to get word to 
the girl now.” 

The speaker said: “Why not? Put him 
on.” 

Laughter light showed in James’ eyes 
as he pushed the microphone into Forbes’ 
hand. 

Forbes said, then, “I’d like to get in 
touch with Miss Penelope Martin, at De 
Spain University, please.” 

CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

CTEVEN HILL stood on the slender cat- 
^ walk, and looked up at the two 
mechanics who were working on the unit 
of four speaker -horns near the ceiling. 
Far below him, row on row of huge 
dynamos snarled endlessly. 

One of the mechanics came slowly 
down the ladder. “We changed the cir- 
cuit,” he said, “and if you’re right, that 
fixes it. How about a test?” 

Hill plugged in a test-phone, and an 
impersonal voice said, “Yes?” 

“Checking speaker horns on Dynamo 
Level. Give us a test.” 

“Right.” There was a moment’s wait, 
and then the giant’s voice of the horn 
said: “Steven Hill to ‘B’ Level Visa-phone, 
at once. Steven Hill to ‘B’ Level Visa- 
phone, at once.” 

The mechanic blinked. “Talk about 
service. . . .” 

The voice in Hill’s headphone said, 
“Get it? That came through just in time 
to use.” 

“Then it wasn’t a test?” 

“No, that’s an order, Hill. Get under 
way.” 

Brian O’Day was the first man Hill saw 
when the elevator doors snapped open on 
‘B’ Level. The big flyer snapped: “I heard 
the order, son, the Visa-phone’s this 
way.” 

“Hey,” Hill said softly, “the Visa-phone 
means it’s from outside. I didn’t think 
De Spain would let me. ...” 

“That’s why I came. I had to warn 
you. He’ll be using delay coil on you, 
and if you say anything he doesn’t like 
it’ll never get past the board. Watch it. 
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son. You might as well be talking to 
‘Mr. A’ himself.” 

Hill said: “Thanks." 

O’Day led the way down a silver-walled 
hall to stop in front of a narrow door. 
“In here.” 

“Come on in,” Hill said, and went past 
the flyer into a small room. The Visa- 
grid was already glowing; a cone of hot, 
white light spilled down from the ceiling, 
and the scanning tubes shone blue on 
either side of the screen. 

A voice came out of the blank white 
screen: “A call for Steven Hill from 
Washington, D.C. You will limit yourself 
to answers satisfactory to the Twelve, or 
the connection will be broken.” 

Hill said: “Right.” 

A double image leaped into being upon 
the screen. Two faces, side by side, looked 
out at him. Jay Forbes’ unforgettable, 
homely grin, and Penny Martin’s warm, 
soft smile. A tightness gripped Hill’s 
throat. He tried to make his voice light. 

“Hello, mugs. How come you bother a 
workingman on a busy day?” 

“A surprise, Steve,” Penny whispered. 

“Hey,” Forbes growled, “you wouldn’t 
know what a busy day is. We’ve had three 
hours to buy flowers, the ring, the wed- 
ding dress, and to hire a minister. And 
now you get a ringside seat. Watch, fella, 
and listen to my knees.” 

“You’re . . . You’re. .” 

“Check. This is our wedding day. Uni- 
versal gave me six hours off.” 

Penny and Jay turned then, at right 
angles to the screen, and a third profile 
showed there. That of a silvery-haired, 
gentle-mouthed old man, who held a 
Bible in his hands. 

“Dearly beloved,” the soft words burned 
deep in Hill’s mind, "we are gathered 
here. . . .” 

Hill’s fingers curled, until the nails bit 
deep into his palms. He blinked suddenly 
as stinging moisture flooded his eyes. 

“Do you, Penelope Martin, take this 
man. . .” 

Married! Two of the grandest people 
God ever put breath into. Sure, reach- 
ing for a clock-tick of happiness that 
wasn’t there. Not even that wsi^ left. 
Not now. Tomorrow the temperature 
would go up and up. Each hour brought 
the unescapable closer. 

“Do you. Jay Forbgs, take this woman.” 

How long could it last? How fast was 
the earth rushing toward the sun? Damn 
De Spain! Hot, angry words flooded in- 
side of him. If he could warn them! 


“Steady!” O’Day’s taut whisper came 
from behind. 

Steady! Sweat started on Hill’s back. 
A bitter inner voice whispered through 
his mind. “They’d hate you if they knew. 
Even Penny would hate a coward!” 

"... till death do you part.” 

What a hollow mockery that was! To- 
day, tomorrow. A bare handful of sec- 
onds, that’s all they had left. Seconds. 
Time for a smile. A little bright laughter. 

Gentle, age-old words. “I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife:.” 

They were smiling at him then. Hill 
swayed. “Lots of luck, you two. All the 
best. You’ve got it coming.” 

“Sure.” Forbes grinned. “We’ve got the 
house all picked out, and as soon as this 
heat wave’s over we’ll get some time off.” 

Ridges of muscles worked along the 
clean line of Hill’s jaw. “Right, mugs, 
but how am I going to kiss the bride?” 

“You’re not, guy; why do you think I 
fixed it this way?” Forbes turned. “Look.” 
He held up a fat bottle. “Wine, a hundred 
years old. Sorry, I can’t reach you. But 
listen, you’ve got a glass of wine there. 
We can still drink our toast.” 

Hill heard himself saying, “That’s 
right; if you’ll just wait a minute. . . .” 

“Here, son.” O’Day was beside him, 
pushing a thin-stemmed glass into his 
hand. 

Their laughter and voices reached Hill 
like something from a dream. The cork 
popped, and sparkling wine splashed into 
two glasses. It was Penny who spoke, 
eyes shining. 

“May we live forever. . 

The words were flat and bitter on 
Hill’s lips, “May you live forever. . . .” 

Softly spoken, the toast seemed to roll 
like a thunderclap through the small 
room. “May you live forever, and I never 
die ! ” 

Forever! The wineglass shattered in 
Hill’s contracting hand. He didn’t feel 
the pain as the glass ripped the flesh, nor 
the quick warm flow of blood. 

A month, and Washington would be 
a smoking ruin. A month, and the living 
would be wasted skeletons. Penny, too. 

“So long, fella.” Forbes’ hand came up 
in a half salute. “We’re covering the 
president’s speech tonight at eight- thirty. 
You might catch it. I’ll be on the con- 
trols.” 

“I will.” Hill forced a smile. "So long, 
kids.” 

Their faces blurred and faded. 

Hill swore, deep harsh curses that 
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welled up from down deep in his throat. 

^HE RECREATION room was jammed 
when Hill and O’Day came in, five 
minutes before the speech was due. 
Chairs and lounges had been pushed into 
rows, and every seat was taken. Two 
sound engineers raised the screens so 
they would be visible from all over the 
room. 

The hum of voices died when the 
screens came to life. Three walls, a desk, 
and a single man were pictured there. A 
big man, whose good-boned, clean- jawed 
face was known to every American. James 
G. Kingston, the president of the United 
States! 

The image grew until only Kingston’s 
face showed upon the screens. Pain lines 
bracketed his mouth, webbed the skin 
around his eyes. His lips were tight, gray. 

“Never, since the beginning of life upon 
this globe,, has any man had a more hope- 
less message to give his fellow men.’’ His 
voice was throaty, low — the voice of a 
man fighting to control raw nerves. “Two 
months ago we first had word of an im- 
pending disaster, so great that it was 
beyond belief. I deliberately withheld that 
information until it could be checked. 

“It has been checked, and found to 
be horribly true. This is the first public 
announcement, and if what I have to say 
seems impossible, remember this — every 
scientist in the world confirms our find- 
ings. 

“Two months ago the earth deviated 
from the orbit it had used for countless 
millions of years in its course around the 
sun. That tiny deviation was noticed at 
once by our astronomers, who reported 
it to me. Each successive day has made it 
only too plain what the ultimate result 
will be. There is no need, here, to go into 
the actual figures. It is sufficient to say 
that the earth’s new course will take it 
much closer to the sun than ever before. 
So close that the temperature will rise to 
unlivable heights! 

“Unlivable heights! Those two words 
alone forecast the end of the human race. 
The end of all life on the face of this 
planet. Our human bodies cannot with- 
stand temperatures of six hundred de- 
grees — and those temperatures will be 
common before another sixty days have 
passed.” 

The big room was so quiet that Kings- 
ton’s breathing was audible from the 
newscasting screens. 

“You, within the reach of my voice, will 


find this hard to believe — at first. It is 
true in every detail. 

“This message will be repeated 
througl^out the world, by the governing 
heads of the various countries, within the 
next twenty- four hours. There will be 
fear, of course, for never before has man 
faced extinction. I can only ask ytju, 
all of you, to meet this disaster with cour- 
age. We cannot live, for the heat will 
kill all life upon, the face of the earth. 
I repeat: The heat will kill all life upon 
the face of the earth. 

“Tonight, at midnight, the United 
States of America goes under military 
law. This step is necessary to make first- 
aid at all times available, and to maintain 
order. 

“The first task faced by the army is the 
evacuating of all seaport cities on both 
coasts. Tides will grow constantly higher 
in the next month. All people living in 
the coast states will be moved inland to 
giant concentration camps. 

“The volume of detail involved in this 
mass movement is too great to mention 
here, and my time is needed in the form- 
ing of still other plans. Hourly bulletins 
will be released from Washington, and 
any new developments will be announced 
on these. 

“I regret that I can’t — ” President 
Kingston’s voice broke, and for a full 
moment there was only the faint sound 
of static. Then, “I regret that there is no 
word of encouragement that I can add. 
We, as a race, are doomed, as are all the 
other peoples of this world. If we can’t 
live — ” Kingston’s shoulders came up, his 
eyes shone — “then we can at least die 
like Americans!” 

The silence that gripped the room was 
like a pressure calling for release. Some- 
where near the wall a man said, “God!” 
And then the slim, dark man in the uni- 
form of a flyer laughed. Harsh laughter, 
that rang loud in the hot quiet. 

O’Day said; “That damn Borsi, some- 
body ought to wring his neck!” 

Strident voices welled up from a dozen 
places in the room. “Shut up! Stop that, 
you!” 

Borsi was on his feet. “ ‘All life upon 
the face of the earth!’ That’s good, and 
those guys are supposed to be smart!” 

“Quiet! Quiet!” 

The roaring voice of the screen brought 
every head swinging to face the sound, 
and the new image that looked out at 
them. 

Hill started up, but O’Day’s big hand 
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caught his shoulder, jammed him back in 
his seat. “Don’t be a fool!” 

Hill’s eyes never left that hated face 
upon the screen. White hair, pointed 
chin; and the wide, straight-lipped 
mouth. Alpha De Spain! 

Utter quiet then, as though a mighty 
hand had choked off all sound at its 
source. 

“This is the time for statements,” De 
Spain said quietly. “So I, too, will make 
one. You, the four thousand people with- 
in the Ark, are the only living beings upon 
this earth who will not die in the next 
four months. You should appreciate this 
fact, and most of you do. However, it 
also seems reasonable that some few of 
you have changed your ideas since you 
arrived here. I wish those few would 
speak — now!” 

Steven Hill had only started to move 
when O’Day’s weight pinned him to his 
seat. “It’s a trap!” the big man whis- 
pered. “Watch yourself!” 

“I do! I object!” The speaker was a 
tall, blond sound engineer on the far 
side of the room. “You can’t make your- 
self a god! You can’t murder millions of 
people!” 

Waves of thunderous sound burst in the 
room. Fifty, a hundred pairs of hands 
reached for the tall man. Other voices 
broke out. “He’s right! De Spain can’t 
play God!” 

Answering cries: “Throw them out! Put 
them outside, and let them die with the 
rest!” 

A solid wedge of bright green uniforms 
split the churning crowd as a squad of 
armed guards poured into the room. The 
wicked black glitter of a Delta gun 
showed in the hands of the leader. They 
split, with machinelike precision, half of 
them plowing through to the knot of men 
who had the tall engineer back against 
the wall. The others sifted through the 
crowd. One minute. Two. The guards 
were moving back toward the door. A 
dozen or more prisoners went with them. 

Hill’s eyes came back to the screen. De 
Spain hadn’t moved. ' His pointed chin 
still touched the silken scarf knotted 
around his throat, and the same half- 
smile still curved his lips. Complete quiet 
had returned before he spoke. 

“I am glad to find that there are still 
men who are able to form opinions for 
themselves. I am looking forward to talk- 
ing to each of them.” Drooping lids veiled 
the green fife in his eyes. “Return to 
your quarters at once. All further orders 
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will be sent out by the usual methods.” 

CHAPTER rX 

TWO AGAINST DE SPAIN 

OTEVEN HILL waited only until he and 
^ O’Day were in their quarters before 
he asked: 

“What will De Spain do with those 
men, Brian? How did he know there 
would be protests?” 

“I don’t know what he’ll do with 
them.” O’Day sat on a chair arm'. “I’d 
hate to be in their shoes. Jan Kurtz 
started it in our recreation hall, poor 
guy.” 

“You mean. . . .” 

O’Day shrugged. “I don’t know. De 
Spain works that way. Remember; this 
is oniy one of the barracks. There are 
seven others. Three more for men, and 
the rest for women. De Spain must have 
had a squad of guards waiting outside the 
door on each level. He’s smart, that guy, 
plenty smart.” ^ 

“Kurtz didn’t say it that way. He said 
De Spain thought he was God. Look what 
happened to Kurtz.” 

O’Day said, “Kurtz was hysterical. He 
was just shouting.” He shrugged out of 
his jacket. “Better get some sleep, Steve, 
you’ll have plenty to do tomorrow.” 

“That wasn’t hysteria,” Hill said slowly, 
“it was just damn clear thinking!” He 
turned away, began to undress. 

A quizzical light came into O’Day’s eyes, 
but he didn’t speak. 

After the light was out Hill lay staring, 
open-eyed, into the darkness. Like pic- 
tures on a screen, he saw again the events 
of the past week. Terry’s death. Jay and 
Penny’s wedding, and the cold smooth 
mask of De Spain’s face. 

The darkness became alive, peopled 
with wasted shapes. Heat victims whose 
shadow-thin bodies and sunken cheeks 
were too real. Whispering murmurs that 
might have been faint cries of: “Water — 
please, for the love of God — water!” Next 
week! Next month! The shadow of things 
to come! 

*'Stever 

Hill’s raw nerves jerked at the sound. 
He made his voice low. “Yes?” 

O’Day’s cigarette lighter snapped into 
flame. “I wondered if you were awake. 
Listen, Steve, what did you mean about 
that clear thinking business?” 

“De Spain calls this the Ark,” Hill said 
in a thin, dry voice. “That comes from 
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the Bible. He’s got pairs of everything, 
the same as Noah had. Then there’s the 
Twelve — remember the twelve Apostles? 
— with De Spain as the final authority. 
That parallel is no accident.” 

“Wait a minute!” O’Day whispered. “It 
doesn’t stop there. It goes further. I’ve 
forgotten — it’s been too many years — but 
isn’t there a phrase in the Bible some- 
where that says the world will be de- 
stroyed by fire?” 

Hill said: “Yes, there is.” 

“Then he does think he’s God! He’s 
fixed it so it comes out that way. The 
Twelve. . ..The Ark. . . The Fire!” 
For a long timg there was only the sound 
of O’Day’s heavy breathing. 

“You see now,” Hill said softly, “why 
he has to die. History is studded with 
the names of egotists who have tried to 
play God. Each of them was killed. They 
had to be killed before they destroyed 
everything around them.” 

O’Day sat up. “What kind of a plan 
did you have?” 

“I didn’t have, all the details worked 
out.” Quick hope tightened HUl’s throat. 
With O’Day’s help it might be possible, 
“I’ve found a place where I can cut into 
the speaker line. Then I’ll use a voice 
distorter in front of the microphone, and 
that way no one will ever know it isn’t 
the regular announcer speaking.” 

“Will they hear that announcement on 
‘A’ Level?” 

“No, I can take care of that, too. But 
I haven’t found the elevator motors yet, 
and I haven’t got a gun.” 

O’Day said, “You couldn’t swing it 
alone. You’d have to have someone on 
the elevator cut-in to bring the elevator 
to ‘B’ Level when you needed it.” 

“Right.” 

Silence again — a heavy oppressive si- 
lence. Once in the next five minutes 
O’Day spoke. Low, murmurous words 
that sounded like, "And fire destroys ” 

More waiting. Sweat crawled on Hill’s 
flesh. The radiant second hand made 
three trips around the dial of the wall 
-clock. 

“You know De Spain’s got detector eyes 
up there, and rays we’ve never heard of. 
It’d be easier to get into the U. S. Mint 
with a cold chisel. You know what will 
happen if you miss!” 

Hill said, “A man can only die.” 

“I think I can get the gun. The guards 
in the armory have seen me around so 
much they don’t pay much attention 
any more.” 


“Fine.” 

“But listen, Steve, I won’t come in at 
all, unless I come in for half. I’ll match 
coins with you, or play. Sho- jet for high 
man. The winner rides the elevator up 
to De Spain’s level!” 

“Sorry, but the answer to that is no! 
I’m the guy who figured this out, and I 
can work it alone — except for the gun. If 
you went up and missed they'd still hook 
me. They’d get me when they started to 
check back. If I go it will leave you in 
the clear. Then, if I miss, you will get 
another chance. See?” 

“But . .” 

“That’s it.” Hill said. “I’ll fix a turn- 
table, and a recording of the order. I’ll 
use a time clock so that neither of us 
has to be near it. There’s still the ele- 
vator and the gun.” 

. “You’ve got Irish luck,” O’Day said 
thinly. “Maybe you can get away with it. 
I'll show you where the motors for the 
elevator are, and I’ll get you the gun 
tomorrow. And if you miss, I won’t. I’ll 
get a handful of grenades and — hell, that 
won’t work either. He’s got Omicron 
metal a foot thick around his quarters.” 

Hill said, “Thanks, Brian, I knew you 
were white.” 

Their hands met in the darkness, clung 
in a crushing grip. 

“Maybe,” O’Day whispered, “I can re- 
member how to pray.” 

QTEVEN HILL made the cut in the 

speaker line the next afternoon. Made 
it in minutes snatched from a job he 
was supervising on the level below. Once, 
he turned to find an armed guard watch- 
ing him. His breath- froze in his throat 
then, but he managed a casual, “Hello.” 
The guard didn’t give -him a second 
glance. 

The small transcription turn table. 
Hill made from parts stolen from the 
sound lab; and the record which carried 
the order was made the same way. 

Hill ran^ a pick-up wire from the 
speaker line to a small closet where he 
had set up the turn table. The record 
was already in place. He had but to pick 
the day, and set the clock. Then the 
speakers would roar; “Steven Hill to ‘A’ 
Level, at ten-twelve!” 

The elevator controls presented more 
difficulty. A hundred times Hill took his 
life in his two hands as he leaned oat 
into the shaft. Any wrong move brought 
death. High voltage wires on each side 
of him; the danger of the elevator drop- 
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ping, bulletlike, with him, at any second. 

Even a guard could wreck the plan by 
merely finding Hill near the shaft. They 
all knew now that his job was sound — 
not juice! 

The third night Hill and O’Day made 
the final plans. 

“I’ve reported sick,” the Irishman said. 
“That leaves me in the clear to handle 
the elevator controls. The gun’s in my 
closet. I checked the clip, and it’s ready. 
Anything else?” 

“No. The order will come over at ten- 
fourteen. You open the switch at ten- 
eighteen, and close it when the light 
shows red. Then get plenty far away.” 

“Good luck, Steve.” O’Day’s voice was 
husky. “I’ll clean up what you miss but 
— but hell, you ain’t goin’ to miss.” 

“It’s on the lap of the gods.!’ 

It was. Hill knew it better than anyone 
else possibly could. Fifty things could 
go wrong. If they were using the speakers 
when his message came on! If the small 
elevator was in use when O’Day opened 
the switch! If . . Hill stared into the 

darkness, and his own words echoed hol- 
lowly through his mind. “A man can only 
die.” 

The nervous tension was even greater 
in the rhorning, and it grew through each 
successive hour. At ten o’clock the hour- 
ly bulletin from Washington came on; 
at ten-o-six three orders from ‘A’ Level. 

Minutes then! Mounting tension 
gripped Hill’s throat, and the sweat ran 
cold on his back. One minute left! Thirty 
seconds . fifteen seconds zero! 

The booming voice of the speakers; 
“Steven Hill to ‘A’ Level at ten-eighteen. 
Steven Hill to ‘A’ Level at ten-eighteen.” 

Hill turned to the man beside him. He 
heard his own harsh voice say, “Here’s 
the test set. I guess that’s all for me.” 

Ten-sixteen! Hill turned from the 


closet, tucked the fat-barreled Delta gun 
in his waistband. Three or four minutes 
now, and it would be all over. Either he 
or De Spain would be dead! He, or De 
Spain. . . . The second hand crawled up 
the- clock face. Ten-seventeen! Hill 
opened the door. 

Down the gleaming corridor, his heels 
thudding into the matting. The tension 
had vanished now, and an odd coolness 
held him, as though he was an observer 
watching someone else stake his life on 
a whim of chance. 

He had nearly reached the elevator 
when the tall man stepped out of the 
side corridor, came toward him. Jan 
Kurtz! Hill had one glimpse of the tall 
man’s pallid face, one glimpse of wide, 
glazed eyes. No, not eyes, for the whole 
pupil was a strange dull red. 

Hill wondered about it, briefly. Why 
hadn’t Kurtz spoken? What had De 
Spain done to him for his shouted pro- 
test? A grim smile bent Hill’s lips. At 
least Kurtz was still alive! 

Ten-eighteen ! The elevator doors 
yawned wide. Seconds now! He had the 
gun in his hand before the clang of the 
closing doors died away. There was the 
jolting shock as the elevator rocketed up. 
A snap, and then Hill was looking down 
the blue-walled corridor. 

Now! A dozen steps down that hall, a 
turn to the right, and he would be in 
De Spain’s quarters. Would be holding 
the trigger flat, while the gun bucked 
and spat in his hand. 

Hill moved, listening tensely for the 
first sound. Somewhere in this hall the 
detector eyes would rake over him, and 
find the Delta gun. Switches, behind the 
wall, would click silently into place and 
start the alarms. Then it depended on 
speed alone! 

He was just short of the archway when 
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he heard the muted peal of a bell some- 
where ahead of him. 

Hill ran, a bleak curse springing to his 
lips. Lashing strides carried him up the 
short flight of stairs, and headlong into 
De Spain’s quarters. 

■PkE SPAIN was alone in the room. It was 
^ as though he hadn’t moved since Hill 
had last seen him here. He was leaning 
forward in his chair, his elbows propped 
on the smooth wood. The cold mask of 
his face held no expression. 

“You wished to see me?’’ De Spain’s 
voice was almost casual. 

There was an un worried jsureness about 
De Spain that started doubt ticking 
through Hill’s mind as he swung the 
Delta gun up. Doubt that vanished as he 
jerked the trigger flat, a pale flame 
spouted from the gun snout. 

A frantic heartbeat while hope burned 
white-hot deep inside Hill. A heartbeat, 
while half the fifty-shot clip spewed out 
through the barrel — and nothing hap- 
pened! 

De Spain hadn’t moved. His smooth 
pale face was still expressionless, but his 
whole image had become vague, like an 
image fading from a news screen. Hill 
was moving before he realized what had 
happened. 

There was a wall between them. A 
transparent wall which had neatly 
blocked the room, and which was in- 
visible until the Delta slugs had scarred 
its surface. 

Two steps, and De Spain’s voice rang 
loud in Hill’s ears. “So you would kill 
the man who gave you a chance to live?” 

Hill was against the wall now, his hand 
flat on its glass-smooth surface. Maybe 
if he pushed the gun snout hard against 
the wall a few of the bullets might get 
through. Maybe. 

His head was roaring then, and De 
Spain’s image swelled and shrank. White 
fog seemed to be rolling up from the 
floor. The gun hung straight down at 
Hill’s side and its weight was too great 
for him to raise. He swayed there, swear- 
ing helplessly, while the floor tilted and 
then leaped up to meet him. 

The roaring was still in his brain when 
he struggled back to a pain-filled con- 
sciousness. He saw De Spain first, still 
seated at the table, flanked on each side 
by two big guards. He tried to smile then, 
at another face dimly visible in the back- 
ground. Penny ... no. Theta De Spain! 

Something stung his nostrils. ’Things 


were suddenly very clear in the room. 
The pain in his shoulders was real, was 
caused by the biting fingers of the two 
men who held him erect. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Hill,” De Spain purred, 
“that our hospitality isn’t what it might 
be. But we are equipped to take care of 
visitors of every kind. We knew you 
were coming yesterday when you cut 
into the elevator controls. The rest was 
simple.” 

Hill squared his shoulders. “To hell 
with that!’’ he said bitterly. “I tried to 
kill you, and failed. Maybe the next man 
will fail, too, but there’ll be another man 
following him. Always, you can look for- 
ward to that. They’ll never stop trying 
until you are dead!” 

De Spain leaned forward." His words 
were barely audible. “Take this swine out 
and shoot him!” 

“Come on, you.” A guard jerked at 
Hill’s shoulders, spun him around. “You 
an’ me’ve got an appointment.” 

Hill twisted his face back; hatred lined 
his taut speech. “You mad fool! Correct 
the damage you’ve done while you’re still 
alive to do it! You’ll never live to start 
your new world!” 

For the first time De Spain’s expres- 
sion changed. A thin smile curved his 
wide mouth. “Wait a minute. This young 
man seems to have courage, and that 
foolish quality is always entertaining. I 
don’t think I’ll have him shot — just yet.” 
He leaned back in his chair, nodded 
slowly. “No, Hill, I have something else 
in mind for you. Something a great deal 
more interesting.” 

Hill spun then, and dived away from 
the guard. His shirt and jacket ripped 
from shoulder to waist, and he wras free. 
He rolled to his feet, took one step, and 
launched himself at De Spain’s throat. 

A heavy body slammed into him from 
the side. Something crashed down on 
his skull. Waves of light and pain burst 
back of his eyes, and then there was 
only blackness. 

CHAPTER X 

THE ROBOT MEN 

»T^HERE was no roaring in Steven Hill’s 
-*■ head now, only a dull ache that 
throbbed at the base of his brain. He 
was conscious, and had been for fifteen 
minutes, but only once in that time had 
he opened his eyes. 

He had seen the ceiling, and De Spain’s 
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hawk profile outlined sharply against it, 
like a trick camera shot. The emotionless 
mask had fallen away from De Spain’s 
face. His mouth was tight and angry, and 
hot color burned in his cheeks as. he 
spoke into a microphone. 

“Anna Overbeck to my quarters at 
once ! ” 

Anna Overbeck. Hill wondered wearily 
who she was and what hellish science 
she commanded. Overbeck. The name 
stirred familiar echoes in the dark re- 
cesses of his mind. He knew then. Anna 
Overbeck, a frail and tiny black-gowned 
woman who, ten years before, had an- 
nounced a cure for cancer. 

Her name had been headline news 
then, and she had been a seven days’ 
wonder because she’d allow no news- 
casters in her laboratory. Because she 
would make no statement to the press. 
Twice winner of the Nobel prize for medi- 
cine, her life was dedicated to the treat- 
ment of incurable disease. A score of 
splendid achievements were listed after 
her name. 

What, in the name of God, was she 
doing here? 

Hands were lifting Hill, then. He let 
his head roll limply and saw, through 
slitted eyes, a wheeled stretcher. There 
were low voices in the background, but 
he couldn’t distinguish the words. The 
stretcher began to move. He forced him- 
self to remain relaxed, to move loosely as 
the stretcher bumped down the low flight 
of stairs. 

There was still a chance, still a faint, 
small hope. He could roll off the 
stretcher, and be on top of the guard 
before he had any warning. He would 
have at least a fighting chance then. 
Man against man with the guard’s bol- 
stered gun as the prize — and death to the 
loser ! 

But even as his leg muscles tightened 
he knew that plan would never work. 
The guards on “A” Level weren’t armed. 
They couldn’t be, or the detector eyes 
would sound the alarms every time they 
walked the length of the hall. 

Without a gun he hadn’t a chance. An 
alarm would bring five or ten other 
guards. He had to wait. Wait while cold 
sweat bathed his body, while his nerves 
stretched tight and raw. Once the guards 
left he could at least overpower the old 
woman, and then. . . . 

The soft tires of the stretcher whis- 
pered down the corridor, and through an 
open door. A deep voice said, “We c’n 


stand by, here, if you want any help." 

There was no spoken word. Brutal 
hands suddenly caught his wrists, yanked 
them up over his head. His arms were 
pulled full length, bent cruelly down 
over the metal rail of the stretcher. 
Other hands caught his ankles. A single 
breath, and he was powerless. 

“A’right,” the heavy voice panted, “he 
ain’t movin’ now!” 

Hill caught a glimpse of a black-clad 
arm, of a rubber- gloved hand, of a shin- 
ing hypodermic syringe! 

Desperately, he heaved upward, 
twisted in the iron g'rasp of the guards. 
God alone knew what hell broth that 
syringe contained! 

A flat voice said, “Now!” 

There was a sharp small pain of the 
needle thrust. Then, in scant seconds, 
a numbness flowed over his body like 
water. An odd numbness, unlike any- 
thing he had ever known. A tingling cold 
held his arms and legs for a few seconds, 
and was gone. And in its place — nothing! 

He couldn’t feel the grip that had 
burned his wrists, nor the vicious pres- 
sure of the rail against his arms. Good 
God! What had they done? 

His chest and thighs were tingling with 
the strange cold. He was moving. He 
knew that because his head flopped to 
one side, and he could see the wheeled 
stretcher that had brought him here. All 
feeling had gone, as though the body on 
the table was no longer his. 

Panic flamed in his brain and he tried, 
desperately, to move even a finger — and 
failed. 

His eyes were unhurt. Yes. He could 
see the guard’s bulky figure move past 
him to the door. He could hear, too, for 
the rumble of the guard’s voice was plain. 

“I’d sure hate to have them use that 
stuff on me.” 

The gloved hands were close to his 
face. Deftly, his head was turned so that 
his cheek lay flat against the table. He 
could see a full half of the room now. 
Gleaming surgical instruments lay in a 
row on a sterile pad on the table beside 
his. Then the black-clad woman moved 
into view. 

She was tiny and stooped. Her iron- 
gray hair was caught tightly back from 
her face, bunched in a small knot. The 
years and pain and fatigue had stamped 
deep lines upon her face, whipped the 
skin tight across her cheekbones. Her 
eyes — merciful Heaven! They weren’t 
eyes at all, but wounds. 
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No, that was wrong. The irises were the 
dull red of fresh blood, instead of white, 
and that gave the weird effect. The 
pupils were only pin points of black 
against the crimson. 

“Anna! I — I was afraid you . 

The husky, remembered voice flicked 
across Hill’s mind like a flash. Theta De 
Spain! 

^HE old woman’s face turned. Her 
-■•voice was low, unhurried. “You are 
late, Theta.’’ 

“Yes, Anna, yes. I am late, but there’s 
still time. You can’t do this to — to him!” 

“But your father ordered it thus, my 
child.” 

“I know, but you . . .” Theta De Spain 
was standing near the table. Hill could 
see her frantic eyes, her trembling, vivid 
lips. “If you make the injection into his 
brain it — it will last for several years. He 
will be a robot, able only to carry out 
orders. He — he will be a machine, not a 
human! You can’t. . .” 

Anna Overbeck was speaking again: 
“You were to help me, child. You will 
find a surgical gown over there in the 
drawer.” 

Theta's fingers gripped the table edge, 
“How long will this treatment last?” 

“A year or two, possibly more. Some- 
times as many as five.” 

“No!” Theta’s lips were almost blue. 
There was a pinched-in look about her 
nostrils, and a faint pallor showed 
through her tan. “You can’t. I won’t 
help you.” 

“What” — each word was low and dis- 
tinct — “would your father say about 
that?” 

“He’ll never know,” Theta said swiftly. 
“You can’t tell him without giving your- 
self away. I’ve — I’ve known for weeks 
that the treatment didn’t work on you. 
I saw you using some kind of fluid on 
your eyes this morning. You wouldn’t 
have to do that if it had worked. You 
wouldn’t have done anything but obey 
orders. You’d — you’d have been a robot!” 

The old woman’s shoulders drooped. 
“You saw that?” 

“Yes, I did. And you could give him 
the same fluid.” 

The horrible blood-red eyes flicked 
down over Hill and back to the girl. “And 
what is this man to you?” 

A single low word, breathed tautly: . 
“Nothing!” 

“No?” A dry-as-dust chuckle whispered 
through the room. “Erich Bischoff should 


hear you say that so. He should see the 
color come and go in your cheeks, child. 
You would have trouble convincing him 
that this one meant nothing to you. 
Maybe I should call him now, and tell 
him,” 

Theta De Spain’s eyes were sooty shad- 
ows against the rice-paper pallor of her 
skin. “You wouldn’t! You wouldn’t do 
that to me!” 

The old woman leaned forward. “And 
why not? You are dangerous now. This 
is war, child, and you are an enemy. 
Your father thinks I am a robot, a crea- 
ture without a will. A creature who 
dumbly obeys all orders. I would have 
him go on thinking that. So, ’ we play 
a game, you and I. Like chess. You have 
good pieces, and so have I. Suppose we 
end it this way? I do what you ask, and 
you keep my secret. Checkmate — no?” 

"Of course, Anna, of course. I hadn’t 
told father, had I? And I’ve known for 
a long time about you.” 

“I had to be sure, child. You are very 
young. Tomorrow you might change your 
mind, and run with your pretty tale to 
your father. The next time he would be 
sure.” 

“But, Anna. . . .” 

“I will do what you ask.” The old 
woman turned quickly. “The gowns, 
child, hurry.” 

Theta De Spain moved across the 
room. 

Hill tried again to move, and again 
failed utterly. What kind of an injection 
were they talking about? And why was 
Theta De Spain taking his part? He re- 
membered then how he had waited for 
her to report his outburst to her father; 
how he had waited for the guards to take 
him to “A” Level. And how they had 
never come! 

Both women were beside the table, 
garbed in crisp white gowns. Hot lights 
suddenly^ blazed down, and the old 
woman leaned forward. 

“A scalpel,” she said. 

Immediately the shining instrument 
passed' from one gloved hand to- the 
other. Anna Overbeck bent over Hill, 
and made quick movements near his 
temple. There was no pain, and his 
straining eyes could see nothing. Then 
the old woman turned to drop the scalpel 
into a tray. Its bright blade was stained, 
with blood. 

Hill lost all track of time. It seemed 
that he lay there for hours under the 
burning lights. Hours, while there was 
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“You heard the talk here.” It was a flat 
statement. “You are wondering.” 

Hill nodded. 

“I was to submit you to a treatment. 
The same treatment to which four others 
from your Level were submitted. Jan 
Kurtz was one. You know hini?” 

“Yes, I did. pnd I wondered what had 
happened to him.” 

“This is a discovery of mine. Long ago 
I found that one portion of the brain 
controlled man’s will, his thought. With 
that portion deadened he ceases to be 
man and becomes just a robot. A ma- 
chine, not a human, which will take 
orders from anyone who commands. That 
is what De Spain had planned for you.” 

Hill said: “But she said he’d done that 
to you. Why would he do that?” 

“An old legend, perhaps. The monster 
destroys its creator. Only in this case it 
wasn’t quite like that.” Her hand trem- 
bled. “Listen closely, for there isn’t much 
time. You are supposed to be a robot. 
You must obey these instructions per- 
fectly or both you and I will be pun- 
ished.” 

“I will,” Hill said. “You can depend on 
that. I will until I get a chance to — ” 

“Listen! First: You never speak unless 
someone asks you a direct question, pre- 
ceded by your name. You never question 
an order, nor do you answer when you 
receive one. You obey, immediately, and 
you never stop work unless ordered to 
stop. 

“You have to be ordered to eat, ordered 
to sleep. You continue to obey one com- 
mand until you receive the next. But 
always, each command must be preceded 
by your name. Remember that, for you 
will be tested many times in the next few 
days. Thfey will want to be sure that the 
injection had full effect.” 

“How about my eyes?” Hill asked. 

“You will have to use this fluid. I’ll 
give you a bottle of it, and an eye- 
dropper. Never leave it behind you, never 
get far away from it. Ypu must put a 
drop in each eye every three hours. It 
has to be that way, for if I made it 
stronger it would burn the tissue of the 
eye. Anyone can tell, at a glance, which 
people have been robotized. Everything 
depends on this red fluid. Never forget 
it!” 

“I won’t.” 

Anna Overbeck nodded, and then 
pressed the palms of her hands tight 
against her - temples. “More depends 
upon you than you know.” 


Hill listened intently. The old woman 
talked for ten minutes in a low, crisp 
voice. She gave him detailed instruc- 
tions. She told him how to eat, how to 
speak, how to sleep — everything. And 
then she ended with: 

“That red fluid is your life blood, never 
forget it!” 

Hill swung his legs off the table. “I 
won’t. Thanks again for giving me an- 
other chance to wreck De Spain.” 

“I, too, needed anothe^, chance.” A 
wan smile pulled at her lips. “For I, too, 
have work to do, much more work than 
I can ever finish.” 

“Why did he robotize you?” 

“We disagreed, he and 1. Murder is 
a thing I have never liked.” Her hands 
made a gesture of defeat. “The treatment 
had been used only on animals until he 
used it on me. He was afraid he might 
'kill me if he used too much, and it wore 
off. He is a devil!” 

“Right!” 

“You may go now.” She watched him 
turn silently toward the door, and then 
said, “So? You forget already. You move 
without an order.” 

Hill stopped, arms limp at his sides, 
face stiff. 

“Good.” The old woman’s voice was 
suddenly harsh. "Hill, return to your 
quarters on ‘B’ Level at once.” 

Hill swung without speaking, and went 
through the door. 

^HE speaker horns were blaring the 

hourly bulletin from Washington 
when the elevator stopped on “B” Level. 

“President Kingston announced this 
afternoon that plans have been com- 
pleted for the immediate exploration of 
the Arctic region in the hope that suit- 
able lands might be found there for a 
group of Americans. All hope of a future 
civilization, and of the recording of the 
accomplishments of this civilization rest 
with these expeditions. 

“The movement of the United States 
Capital to Denver, Colorado, was started 
this afternoon. A hundred and fifty army 
bombing planes will transport the most 
valuable and necessary of the govern- 
mental documents to Denver. Rising 
tides and forecasted tidal waves make it 
necessary to abandon the Capital. Three 
days will be allowed for the removal of 
all people living in the Capital, and after 
that only an honor guard of Marines will 
remain in the city. 

“A round dozen naval vessels were sunk 
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this morning when a tidal wave struck 
the naval base in San Pedro harbor. The 
loss of life can only be estimated, but . . 

Hill moved down the corridor, his eyes 
held rigidly ahead, his face set in a stiff 
mask. He couldn’t pause to listen, nor 
show any interest in the message. He 
had to play a robot’s part, and two lives 
— his and Anna’s — depended upon his 
acting. 

He passed the news screens, the lounge, 
the dining room. Two men spoke to him 
without using his name, and both times 
Hill stalked past them without turning 
his head. 

Brian O’Day was bending over the 
table when Hill entered their quarters. He 
whirled, took two long steps, and put his 
hands on Hill’s shoulders. 

“I thought you — you weren’t coming 
back.” A white line appeared suddenly 
around his mouth, as though cut there 
by a lash. “Your eyes! They made a 
robot out of you!” 

Hill said: “Steady, man, it’s not quite 
that bad.” In terse sentences he told 
O’Day everything that had happened. 

“Then—” 

“You’ll have to order me around or I 
won’t be able to go out of this room. And 
don’t let me forget the eye fluid.” 

“I won’t, Steve.” 

That evening Hill ate at O’Day’s com- 
mand. He didn’t speak throughout the 
meal, nor did the Irishman. They had 
finished, and O’Day had said, “Hill, 
smoke a cigarette,” when Borsi stopped 
at their table. 

“Ain’t this nice?” A grin twisted Bor- 
si’s puffed lips. “Little Rollo looks 
brighter tonight than usual. Maybe he 
can do tricks for us.” 

Hill fought down the rising flood of 
anger, stared steadily at his cigarette 
end. 

“Beat it, Borsi,” O’Day said harshly. 
“Beat it while you’re still in one piece.” 

“Just one trick,” the swart man’s voice 
was loud. “Hill, get me a glass of water.” 

Hill got to his feet, crossed the room. 
O’Day’s angry voice rose behind him, but 
he couldn’t turn to look. He got the 
water, started back. 

“See?” Borsi grinned. “He does know 
tricks.” 

Hill halted in front of the swart man. 

O’Day’s eyes shone. “Hill,” he barked, 
"throw it in his face.” 

Hill obeyed, instantly. Borsi was going 
back, ducking, when the water caught 
him full in the face. He swore, pawed at 
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his eyes, and then lunged forward, fists 
swinging. 

Hill froze; he couldn’t defend himself 
without an order. Then O’Day’s big body 
was between them, his hand leaping out 
to catch Borsi’s throat. 

“Borsi,” there was an icy chill to the 
words, “you asked for that, and you got 
it. Stay away from us, stay plenty far 
away. The next time you make a wrong 
move I’ll- kill you, just the way I’d kill- 
any rat!” 

A curse spilled from Borsi’s gray lips. 
O’Day pushed him, and then as he stag- 
gered, off-balance, the Irishman’s hand 
smashed across Borsi’s mouth. The swart 
man stumbled against a table, took that 
to the floor with him. 

O’Day turned and said, “Hill, return to 
your quarters.” 

CHAPTER XI 

THE WHITE DEATH 

^HE Universal Newscasting plane was 

two and a half hours out of New York 
when the fever hit Mike James. He was 
delirious before Forbes could get him 
into his bunk. 

“Ice water,” he muttered, “gallons of 
it. A whole river of ice water.” James 
struck clumsily at Forbes as he strapped 
him in the bunk, and then began whis- 
pering about a ski tournament he’d cov- 
ered the year before. 

Forbes said: "Sure, pal, sure. We’ll get 
the Lake Placid job this winter. The 
chief promised it to us.” 

“Ice water — I’m burnin’ up!” 

Forbes dampened a towel and placed it 
across James’ forehead. He stood there 
for a moment, fumbling for a cigarette,, 
and then went to the control board and 
called New York. 

The board speaker said: “Pick it up!” 

“Forbes on Crew Two, Chief. Two and 
half hours out of New York for Ana- 
conda. Mike James just folded like he’d 
been hit with an ax. The heat I guess, 
but he should be under a doctor’s care.” 

“You will continue to Anaconda,” the 
speaker directed. “Every available doc- 
tor in New York is swamped with three 
times as much work as he can possibly 
handle. How did James act?” 

“He went down in a pile without any 
warning. He was raving when I picked 
him up. He’s running a high temperature 
now.” 

“I was afraid. . . . Listen, Forbes, that 
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Isn’t heat prostration, it’s Muerto Blanco. 
White Death!” 

“White Death?” 

“Two weeks ago the first case was re- 
ported in Panama. Yesterday thirty-five 
thousand people died of it on the Atlantic 
coast. Washington clamped down on the 
publicity, they didn’t know what to do 
for it, and they were trying to block off 
the infected areas. That didn’t work — 
it’s in New York now!” 

“What” — ^Forbes was sweating — “what 
can I do for him?” 

"You can’t do anything for him but 
pray. One of the research scientists 
found a serum that works in about two 
cases out of three, if it’s given in time! 
De Spain’s doctors will know what it is. 
Get him there as fast as you can! He 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance without the 
serum, and neither have you. Be sure 
and get an injection for yourself.” 

“What about the crew?” Forbes asked.- 
“Tony went to the hospital in Washing- 
ton. Now James is sick. That leaves just 
Grey and I.” 

“There aren’t any replacement men'. 
Do the best you can, and take care of 
yourself. But get a statement from De 
Spain!” 

The red light on the control board 
winked out. Forbes thumbed the rhicro- 
phone switch off, and sat there for a long 
time staring at the instrument dials in 
front of him.' 

Penny was — well, she was as safe as 
anyone could be. She was quartered in 
a basement, far below De Spain Uni- 
versity. Safe enough for the present, 
but in another two weeks. . . . But where 
would the rest of them be in two weeks? 

Paul Grey appeared in the door of the 
pilot’s compartment. “How about clear- 
ance on De Spain’s field?” he asked. 
“We’ll be on top of them in a minute.” 

“I’ll call them, Paul.” 

“What’s wrong with James?” 

Forbes told him. Grey said, “White 
Death, huh?” He stood there, a lean, 
bitter-mouthed man in wrinkled flying 
clothes. An unlighted cigarette bobbed 
at the corner of his mouth as he spoke. 
“Hell, maybe it’s better. He beats the rest 
of us out of this by two weeks or a 
month.” He shrugged stoically and 
turned away. 

Forbes was using the microphone again. 
“Calling De Spain Field. Calling De 
Spain Field.” 

“Dispatcher De Spain Field speaking. 
Go ahead.” 


“Universal Newscasting ship coming in. 
We’d like to have a statement from De 
Spain, and we’ve got a man aboard who 
needs medical attention badly.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“White— White Death!” 

“Wait a minute!” There was a long 
pause. Forbes switched the floor panel 
back, and looked down at the concrete 
fan of the runway as the big ship spiraled 
in for a landing. 

“Hello, Universal. You are refused 
landing clearance. Do not land on this 
field. Do not land on this field. Do not — ” 
The voice choked off abruptly. 

There was a slight jar as the plane 
wheels touched the runway, and then the 
big ship was taxiing toward the huge 
doors set in the face of the hill. 

“Universal ! Leave this field at once or 
your plane will be destroyed!” 

Forbes’ brows pulled down. He slipped 
out of his seat, raced for the pilot’s com- 
partment. "Paul! The dispatcher orders 
us off the field. He says the ship will be 
destroyed if. . . .” 

“Yeah.” The ship had braked to a stop, 
and Grey was leaning on the wheel, star- 
ing at the huge doors. “That guy wasn’t 
fooling. Look!” 

Forbes’ eyes followed Grey’s pointing 
finger. He saw the panels between the 
doors slide back; saw the blue-black 
snouts of the anti-aircraft guns moving 
out. 

Grey’s hand was already on the throt- 
tle. The plane slewed in a half-circle, 
motors roaring, and thundered back 
down the runway. 

Forbes clung to the back of Grey’s seat. 
“Where to?” 

“There’s a field in Butte.” Grey yanked 
the ship savagely into the air. “James still 
needs a doc, doesn’t he?” 

^HE DOCTOR said, “Steady now!” He 
waited until Forbes’ breath went out 
of his lungs, and then slipped the hypo- 
dermic needle deep in his shoulder. A 
moment later he withdrew the needle, 
taped a small bandage there. 

“That’ll swell a little,” he said. “Your 
arm will be sore for a day or two. Sorry 
I couldn’t do anything for your friend.” 

Forbes said, “Thanks anyway. Doc.” 

The doctor snapped his bag shut, 
straightened. He was a thin, unshaven 
old man who swayed as he moved toward 
the plane door. “Maybe I can get some 
sleep now. I haven’t seen a bed for a 
week.” 
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A strained bleak silence came into the 
plane after the doctor had gone. Gray 
lighted a cigarette and let it dangle, for- 
gotten, between his lips. Forbes touched 
the bandage on his shoulder. 

“Fifteen minutes,” he whispered. “If 
James’d got an injection fifteen minutes 
earlier he’d have had a chance.” His 
eyes crawled to the still figure on the 
bunk. “Damn De Spain!” 

“What now?” Grey’s head drooped be- 
tween hunched shoulders. His face looked 
a hundred years old. “The interview T(rith 
De Spain is shot. You heard what the 
doc said about the louse. For two years 
he’s been fixin’ his hide-out. He’s got 
enough supplies to last for four years.” 

“Wait!” Forbes’ face was grim. “Why 
don’t we use what the doc told us? You 
put this crate over his place, and I’ll pick 
it up with the wing ’scopes. When I get 
through telling the customers, De Spain 
will know he’s been for a ride.” 

“Yeah, why not? Today is a good day 
to die.” The words came out at the tail 
of Grey’s breath. “That hill is lousy with 
guns, and he’s probably got guys who 
know how to use ’em.” 

“Look! You take the ship way up in the 
sun. Then dive right at the runway, and 
just clear the crest of the hill. I’ll have 
time to speak my piece, and they can’t get 
men up there quick enough to do us any , 
harm.” 

“Why not?” Grey stood up, shrugged his 
stained shirt tight across his shoulders. 
“The customers pay good dough for this.” 
His eyes were, old, tired. “Brace yourself, 
guy, we aren’t going to be there long.” 

Twenty year-long minutes while the 
big ship climbed. 

Then the speaker from the pilot’s com- 
partment said: 

“Three minutes, guy.” 

The second hand on Forbes’ strap 
watch made two trips around the dial 
while Forbes worked the blinker switch. 
The brittle “Pick it up!” of the board 
speaker was still ringing in his ears when 
the ship nosed over, dived. 

A second while Forbes' eyes swept over 
the board. Both wing ’scopes on. The 
floor panel uncovered. Right! His body 
was pushing hard against the seat straps 
when he began to spill harsh words into 
the microphone: 

“Speaking from a Universal Newscast- 
ing ship, diving toward the headquarters 
of Alpha De Spain, the world’s greatest 
scientific mind. Below the surface of the 
drab hill is an abandoned mine which 


De Spain has converted into comfortable 
living quarters for four thousand people. 
Food, clothing, and other supplies which 
will last four years have been stored 
here. .” 

The runway fan seemed to expand, to 
grow. The white lines of the fences 
showed up plainly. Blood pounded in 
Forbes’ temples. Any minute now hell 
would erupt from the hilltop. Any min- 
ute! 

“Just an hour ago De Spain refused an 
interview to this announcer, and refused 
medical aid to a dying man on this ship.. 
We were ordered off his field under threat 
of death, and we saw anti-aircraft guns 
ready to back that threat. In just a sec- 
ond we’ll be pulling out of this dive, and 
flying straight toward the doors of De 
Spain’s hangars. If you watch closely you 
can see. .” 

Sudden, sickening pressure nailed 
Forbes in his seat, held him there. He 
gasped, fought dizzily for breath. Then 
the ship was hurtling straight toward the 
deepset hangar doors, toward the guns. 

Forbes said, “Sorry, I — ” 

Up again, motors wide open, while the 
ground was a gray blur under the wings. 
Forbes pulled the, microphone close. 

“I am sorry we are unable to give you 
a better picture of the last safe refuge of 
man on the face of the earth.” The 
clipped, bitter words seemed to burn his 
lips. “The last safe stronghold, ladies and 
gentlemen, on the face of the earth. Life 
goes on there, untroubled, while the rest 
of the world dies! This, the cradle of the 
new world. For from here will come a 
new civilization after the rest of us have 
returned to dust. . . .” 

The ship bounced, slid off on one wing. 
The gray earth whirled in a vicious circle. 
The pilot’s speaker said, “From here out 
it gets bad. Take a look at what’s com- 
ing.” 

I^ORBES’ glance went back to the floor 
panel. The runway was alive now. 
Blood-red wings flashed in the sun as 
tiny planes flicked across the runway — 
like hornets leaving a nest — and streaked 
upward. 

The plane rocked again, as Forbes be- 
gan to speak. “Below us, a squadron of 
De Spain’s red ships is leaving the hangar 
with the intention of wiping out this 
unit of Universal Newscasting. Look 
closely at the screen if you doubt me; 
you will see puffs of white from the top 
of the hill. Those puffs of white are from 
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the muzzles of the anti-aircraft guns. 
Only our extreme speed, and low altitude 
protects us. Sorry that your glimpse was 
so brief. But now, if our luck holds, we 
are going away from here.” 

Forbes looked back and down. One, 
two, three, four, five of the trim red ships 
climbing in tight formation. Climbing 
toward an unarmed ship. 

Taut minutes stretched thin. Forbes 
talked. His throat went dry. Sweat drop- 
ped from his forehead to the black sur- 
face of the control-board. Once he shot 
a quick glance at the sheet- covered figure 
on the bunk, and then went on talking. 
Inwardly a mental voice whispered, “Not 
a week, not a month, but just a couple of 
hours.” 

The pilot’s speaker rasped, “Luck, we 
got luck. There’s a fleet of army bombers 
ahead of us. I’m sticking this crate right 
in the middle of them.” 

Forbes whirled the dial of the standard 
transmitter to the army wave-length, 
said, "Calling fleet of army bombers. Call- 
ing fleet of army bombers! Universal 
Newscasting ship to the north and west 
of you is being attacked by squadron of 
De Spain’s pursuit ships. We are un- 
armed, and ask assistance.” 

'“Calling Universal! Observers have 
spotted you. Coming at full speed!” 

Forbes flicked the blinker switch, said, 
“End of broadcast.” 

“Nice!” It was the chief’s thin and dis- 
tant voice. “Nice, but you’re a damned 
fool! ’That broadcast wrote death war- 
rants for ten thousand men. They’ll 
swarm down on De Spain’s to try and 
crash in, and he’ll kill them.” 

“It’s true,” Forbes insisted doggedly, 
“every damn word of it’s true!” 

“Right. The fault is mine. I should 
never had let it go over the air. Now I've 
got to stage a broadcast here and coun- 
teract all you said.” 

There were other planes around them 
now. Sleek, big-winged, olive-green army 
bombers. Their plane swung, directly 
under the formation, moved with them. 
The red ships were only specks against 
the horizon. 

Forbes said: “Sorry I messed things up, 
Chief. I guess I went a little crazy when 
— when James died. I lost my head.” 

“James is dead?” 

“Right, Chief.” 

“And he — he was one of the best. One 
of. . . .” The thin voice lagged to a stop. 
Then, words that were choked, barely 
audible. “Return to headquarters.” 


“Right, Chief.” 

TJOURS later Jay Forbes was sitting in 
the cockpit with Grey when the faint 
glow of New York’s lights tinted the, dark 
horizon. The only sound was the throaty 
hum of the engines, and the hiss of the 
radio speaker. 

Grey shifted in his seat. “Twenty min- 
utes and we’ll be in.” 

”At least we can get a drink and a 
bath.” 

“Yeah, but what about him?” Grey 
jerked a thumb at the cabin door. 

“I’ve been thinking about that.” Forbes 
said softly. “We don’t want to take him 
into New York. He won’t mean anything 
there — not with all the others who’ve 
died in the last week. Probably they’ll — 
they’ll bury him in the same grave with 
a hundred others. Mike rates a better 
break than that.” 

“Yeah.” Grey nodded. “I’ll take this 
crate out to sea, and Mike can get that 
water he wanted.” He brushed at his 
mouth. “Hell of a way to talk, but 
Mike” — he turned his face away — “would 
know it wasn’t a joke.” 

They swung wide of the New York 
lights, slanted down gradually, a hun- 
dred miles at sea. Grey set the auto- 
matic pilot, and followed Forbes back 
into the main cabin. Together they 
wrapped the stiffening body in a sheet, 
carried it to the door. 

Forbes stopped. “We got to have a 
weight,” he said, “a weight for his feet.” 

“Right.” Grey pivoted on his heel, 
stalked back to the control board. A 
moment later he was back with an isca- 
nascope in his hands. “This weighs fifty 
pounds. It’s the right thing, too; maybe 
he can use a ’scope where. . . .” 

Forbes swallowed, said, “Right.” 

Together they fought the door open 
against the slip stream. Grey held it, his 
shoulders braced against the panel while 
Forbes eased the sheet-wrapped body 
through the opening. 

There was a flash of white, a blurring 
streak against the dark, and then noth- 
ing. 

Forbes’ eyes stung painfully as he 
turned away. 

Grey said: “So long, Mike.” 

Noon was only five minutes away when 
Forbes and Grey went down the hallway 
and into the control room of Universal 
Newscasting. A page boy met them there. 

“Mr. Beck will be here in about ten 
minutes. He asks that you wait.” 
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Forbes nodded, and the page left. Then 
Forbes and Grey moved — like steel to a 
magnet — toward the giant wall screens. 
Five of the sixteen screens were blank, 
a dull, lifeless gray. The others — 

Forida: An air-view, picked up by the 
wing ’scopes of a speeding plane. Wreck- 
age dotted, gray-green water. A flashing 
glimpse of an ocean liner beached a full 
mile from the pounding surf, like the 
carcass of some giant fish. Wheeling gulls, 
clustered over sprawling figures, tiny and 
white in the sun. The smashed and 
splintered fragments of what had been 
the elevated, cross-State highway. 

Paris, France: A swarming crowd be- 
neath a balcony. The swift nasal accents 
of Lemoine, the French premier, mag- 
nified a thousandfold by the speaker 
horns. The clipped comment of the Uni- 
versal announcer. “The crowd is demand- 
ing that the water ration be increased. 
For weeks now, these people have been 
allowed only one gallon of water each 
day. Lemoine is assuring the crowd that 
everything possible is being done, and 
that it is fatal to drink any water except 
that issued from the Government 
depots.” 

The crowd sound deepened, grew. Raw- 
throated shouts blotted out the voice of 
the horns. Suddenly the mob split, 
swirled away from a single man who 
crouched, alone, on the pavement. 

Glinting metal in the hands of the 
crouching man. Gun metal that spat a 
blue-white tongue of flame. Lemoine rose 
to full height, his hands going to his 
throat. Bright crimson spilled down over 
his white shirt front. He swayed, and 
then fell forward. The balcony rail 
caught him waist high, and he hung 
there like a discarded scarecrow. 

Uniformed men swarmed out on the 
balcony. Men who carried stubby-bar- 
reled machine guns. The speaker horns 
magnified the muzzle blast of the guns, 
the rising scream of the crowd in an ever 
mounting wave of sound. 

■|70RBES and Grey moved slowly toward 
the control desk. They went past the 
broadcast of a forest fire from the Pacific 
Northwest; a raging flood from the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Then the boiling yellow 
clouds of a dust storm, and the wreckage- 
strewn wake of a cyclone. 

Next they saw the airport in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where a squadron of army 
bombers were lined up in front of a 
black-mouthed hangar. 


The announcer’s voice: “The evacua- 
tion of the National Capital has nearly 
been completed.^This is the last squadron 
of planes to leave here, and they carry 
the last of the documents which will be 
salvaged. President Kingston is to ride 
one of these ships to Denver, Colorado, 
which has been picked as the new seat 
of government until the concentration 
camps are. . 

All sound within the huge room sud- 
denly stopped. 

Forbes and Grey wheeled around to 
face the desk. Forbes stared, unable to 
believe his eyes. It had been but two 
weeks since he’d seen Charles Beck, and 
yet. . 

Beck was in a wheelchair. Deep- 
socketed, unwavering eyes watched them 
approach, and a thin, trembling hand 
crept to the bank of toggle switches. 
He was pale — an odd, blue pallor — and 
his lips were a bloodless line. 

The two men stopped before the desk. 
Forbes said, “Crew Two reporting, sir.” 

Beck nodded. “I called you in so the 
boys could work your ship over.” His 
voice alone was unchanged. “From now 
on you will operate without assignment 
or censorship from this desk. You will 
be allotted certain hours during which 
you will broadcast. An automatic relay 
station has been set up, a thousand miles 
inland, which will operate as long as 
there is life left upon this earth.” 

“Why?” Forbes asked tightly. “Why 
are you leaving this headquarters?” 

“You have been away from New York,” 
Beck said gently. “The food supply is 
already failing, and the water is con- 
taminated. All paying industry here has 
ceased to function as suchv. There were 
twenty thousand victims of White Death 
reported yesterday. The transportation 
systems have already stopped their serv- 
ice. The mass of the people have no 
money for anything but food, and the 
sky-rocketing prices mean that even the 
necessities will soon be out of reach.” 

Forbes said: “God! I didn’t know!” 

“There have already been food and 
water riots on the east side, and it is 
only a matter of a week until the whole 
city will be in a state of siege. The power 
supply will probably fail next week when 
the tidal wave hits the lower end of the 
island.” Beck brushed at his mouth, went 
on. “The subways have been the only 
refuge ffom the sun, and once the sea 
begins to reclaim this coast. . . .” 

“How — how high will these tidal waves 
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be? I mean how far inland will they 
reach?” 

“No one can say, for sure. Smaller 
tidal waves have already wiped out all 
the coastal cities in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The remaining population has retreated 
inland to the mountains, but the intense 
heat will soon make that unbearable.” 

“Why don’t you come with us. Chief?” 
Grey asked. “We’ll pick up some food in 
the middle West, and hunt' us a nice cool 
glacier. 

“I know. A fool’s hope at best, but this 
is my job. You can quit any time you 
wish. The heat will ruin most of the 
receiving sets soon, and people have so 
much pain now that they won’t want to 
see more upon a news screen. Still, I am 
too old to quit now. I wouldn’t know 
what else to do.” He turned then. “Forbes, 
you were married just a few days ago, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your wife is still at the University?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’d suggest that you go directly there 
as soon as the overhaul job on your ship 
is finished. After that, everything is up 
to you. Even your fuel supply will be a 
serious problem. You’ll have to beg or 
steal it. The ship will be insulated 
against heat— much more heat than the 
human body can stand. Your broadcast 
schedule will be waiting with your ship. 
You will keep in touch with this office 
as — as long as'^there is an office.” 

“Yes, sir, I — ” Forbes stopped. Beck’s 
blue-veined hand dropped in a gesture 
of dismissal. 

^HE cabin of the Universal Newscasting 
-*-ship was bigger, fatter. A dull white 
paint had replaced the former blue. Even 
the undercarriage had been changed, and 
the landing wheels were new. 

“Them wheels,” a mechanic said, “is 
the real thing. No matter how hot it 
gets them tires ain’t blowin’. They ain’t 
got no air in ’em!” 

Grey said: “Swell, pal, what else?” 

“The water tanks is only half full. If 
I was you I’d head for some place where 
there is plenty of water.” 

Forbes opened the foot-thick door of 
the plane. “That,” he said, “might be a 
good idea, only we’re goin’ to school.” 

“Huh?” 

Grey crowded past Forbes ^into the 
pilot’s compartment. The motors back- 
fired, caught, and the propellers vanished 
in a silver sheen. 


The ship was moving when Forbes 
shouted back. “Yes, we’re goin’ to De 
Spain University.” 

The door slapped shut. The big ship 
raced down the road, lifted smoothly into 
the- air, 

CHAPTER XII 

THE WORLD IS DOOMED 

«TJILL, take that screen over to the 

^ elevator.” 

Steven Hill moved past the horse-faced 
sound engineer without speaking. Ke 
kept his face stiff as he got the five-foot 
news screen off the rack, and heaved it 
up on his shoulder. The sound engineer 
had turned back to his supply sheet be- 
fore Hill went out the door. 

Hill went slowly down the bright- 
walled corridor. He kept his eyes on the 
stooped figure of Kurtz, who was just 
ahead of him, ahd was careful to match 
his slow stride. For three days now he 
had played the part of a red-eyed robot. 
All three of those days he’d spent on 
the “A” Level assembly job. 

No one — at least no one he knew — sus- 
pected that he wasn’t the same duU- 
brained machine Kurtz was. No, they 
couldn’t suspect him or he wouldn’t be 
working on “A” Level. 

“A” Level! Three days ago those words 
had stopped the breath in his throat. De 
Spain’s headquarters! It had looked, at 
first, as though the fates were giving him 
another chance at De Spain. 

They hadn’t! The blue- walled hell was 
constantly patrolled by the big guards, 
and even the robots were under constant 
surveillance. Two guards met them at 
the elevator, and paced beside them to 
the meeting hall where the five news- 
casting screens were being fitted into the 
wall. 

Not once in the three days had he seen 
De Spain. 

The horse-faced engineer appeared as 
he and Kurtz reached the elevator, and 
ordered them inside. They moved toward 
the yawning doors, had nearly reached 
them when the three guards raced down 
the corridor to crowd past them. 

“You guys c’n wait,” the leader 
snapped. “This’s important.” 

Hill didn’t stop, nor did Kurtz. They 
moved slowly, dumbly forward. The 
guards cursed them, struck at Kurtz’s 
arm. 

One of the other guards said, “Wait a 
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minute. These guys are dummies. Have 
the guy call ’em oil.” 

“Hill! Kurtz! You two back up and 
wait.” The sound engineer’s yell reached 
them. 

Hill’s face was a mask, but behind 
biood-red eyes his nimble mind was busy. 
There was something brewing on “A” 
Level. This was the second squad of 
guards who had crowded them out of 
the elevator. The speaker horns had been 
strangely silent all day — not even the 
hourly government bulletins had been 
released. Something — some new hell — 
was brewing. 

He was still wondering, an hour later. 
Alone in the big conference room he 
methodically made the connections on 
the number one screen. Five or ten min- 
utes and he’d be done, and then. . . . 

He stiffened inwardly at the sound of 
the opening door. The sharp clatter of 
voices behind him, and ten or fifteen 
people filed into the room. Hill didn’t 
turn — he didn’t dare to — but the electric 
wrench trembled In his hand as he heard 
De Spain's purring voice: 

“You. as the governing board of the 
Ark, have been called to make an emer- 
gency decision. Be seated, please, and 
I’ll have the guards bring in Brian 
O’Day.” 

O'Day! The name alone was enough 
to numb Hill’s hands. The wrench slipped, 
and its spinning end hit the screen, 
stirred a hundred brazen echoes in the 
room. 

De Spain’s voice was a lash. “Hill!” 

Steven Hill pivoted slowly, his face 
frozen in the robot’s mask, the wrench 
still held hip high. 

“Hill, stop working!” De Spain swung 
around, spoke to the uniformed guard 
at his side. “Bring O’Day in.” 

Hill stayed there, his back pressed hard 
against the screen, his eyes sweeping the 
room. De Spain was standing at the 
head of the table. All twelve of the 
leather chairs were filled. Hill recognized 
only two of the Twelve. Anna Overbeck 
was there, hunched and tiny; Erich 
Bischoff’s twisted body was propped in 
a special chair. 

The door snapped open, and two guards 
brought Brian O’Day to a place at the 
foot of the table. The big Irishman shook 
the guard’s hand off his arm. Angry 
lights glinted in his eyes, and his lips 
were set in a stubborn line. 

“Brian O’Day.” De Spain’s chill purr 
cut the thick quiet. “Six months ago you 


made application for the admittance of 
your son to the Ark. That application 
was refused, was it not?” 

O’Day’s lips twitched. “Yes.” 

“You signed an oath saying that you 
would abide by any decisions made by 
the governing board when you entered 
the Ark. You didn’t think that document 
was a joke, did you?” 

“I did not.” 

De Spain smiled. “I wanted to be sure 
of my facts. You knew, then, just what 
you were doing when you smuggled your 
son into the Ark. Have you anything to 
say in your defense?" 

“I have.” 

“Excellent!” De Spain’s mocking voice 
was soft, “We await" with interest.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The Irishman’s shoul- 
ders were squarely set. "My defense is not 
for myself, but for my son. I broke every 
rule in the book when I smuggled him in 
here and concealed him on the animal 
level. I knew that. And I knew that 
sooner or later he would be discovered. 
I had hoped that it would not happen 
until after the heat had passed, and the 
new settlement was established. 

“You refused my son admittance be- 
cause of his mother.” Cords stood out 
on O’Day’s neck, and sweat shone on his 
forehead. “I admit that she could not 
have qualified for admittance here, but 
you were wrong when you barred Peter 
Paul. His I.Q. is higher, by ten points, 
than average, and he has already shown 
a talent for mechanical engineering.” 

<<^OME now, O’Day,” De Spain purred, 

^ “isn’t five years just a little soon 
to tell all this?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You sound sure, at any rate.” De 
Spain’s hand came up in a small gesture, 
“Take him out.” 

“De Spain!” O’Day’s voice was raw. 
“What are you going to do to Peter 
Paul?” 

“That decision rests with the Twelve.” 

“You wouldn’t hurt him. , .” Husky, 

bitter words. “You wouldn’t dare. Not 
Peter Paul!” 

“The rules read that any stowaway 
shall be—” 

Rage came into O’Day’s face. He 
cursed, deep, horrible curses that were 
torn from deep in his throat. 

De Spain’s green eyes burned. “Take 
him out!” 

The guards closed in on O’Day. There 
was a short scuffle, an explosive curse. 
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and then the door was shutting behind 
them. 

“That is the case, gentlemen.” De Spain 
leaned back' in his chair. “There is, ,of 
course, only one thing we can do. The 
boy, whom you wili see presently, will 
have to be disposed of. There is no place 
in the Ark for people whose background 
qualifications will not meet our high 
standards. This, and all things of its 
kind, must be handled on a purely scien- 
tific plane. The human element must 
never be allowed to outweigh logic.” 

“But we will see the boy?” The speaker 
was a lean-faced man with a pointed red 
beard. “We should at least do that.” 

“Right.” De Spain nodded at a guard. 
“Bring him in.” 

The low, restless murmur of voices filled 
the wait. Every head turned at the 
sound of the opening door, every eye in 
the room clung to the stocky little figure 
there. The blurring voice sound died, 
and the bearded man said: 

“Come in, young man, and tell us your 
name.” 

Hill stared. This was O’bay’s son. The 
same dark hair, the same well-boned face, 
and blue, laughing eyes. He moved with 
the same lithe sureness his father had, 
and his voice was low and clear. 

“I am Peter Paul O’Day.” 

The bearded man smiled. “I hear you’ve 
been hiding on the animal level. Tell 
us what happened down there.” 

“You’re nice,” Peter Paul said, “much 
nicer than the guards. One of them hurt 
my arm.” 

De Spain cut in then, his soft voice 
carrying the chill ring of steel. “This 
is unimportant. We’re not here to find 
out what has happened to the boy, but 
to decide how to dispose of him." 

“You can’t!” the bearded man snapped. 
“This lad has every right to live. Look 
at him. A perfect specimen!” 

De Spain’s green eyes smouldered. “You 
know, of course, that even curs sometimes 
whelp handsome pups.” 

"Ja!” It was Bischoff’s nasal voice. “We 
should send him outside.” 

De Spain’s hot glance flicked to a 
guard. "Clear the room,” he said. "Every- 
body but the Twelve.” 

Peter Paul stiffened as a. big guard 
touched him. Then his eyes went back to 
the red-bearded man, and he laughed. 
A child’s laughter, thin and brittle, 
against the deeper voices at the table. 

Red-beard asked: “What are you 
laughing about?” 


Peter Paul’s hands were doubled into 
tiny fists. “My father told me to laugh 
when I was afraid.” 

“My God!” Red-beard said huskily. 
“And you want to destroy courage like 
that. I say no!” 

“I say yes!” Bischoff roared. 

A guard approached the screens. “Hill, 
return to your quarters.” 

Steven Hill stooped, and placed the 
wrench on the floor. Five or six other 
voices had joined the argument before 
he reached the door. 

Brian O’Day leaped to his feet when 
Hill entered their room. His face was 
worn, drawn, and his voice trembled as 
he asked: “What — what are they going 
to do to Pete?” 

“They were having an argument about 
it when I was ordered out of there. As 
near as I could tell there were only two 
who wanted^ Pete dis — sent away. De 
Spain, and Bischoff.” 

“Bischoff. I could have told you that 
guy would second any idea of De Spain’s. 
But the others, they want Pete to stay, 
huh?” 

Hill said: “Right.” 

O’Day got a cigarette out of his pocket, 
worried it between his fingers. “Silly, I 
suppose, to think that the Twelve would 
show any mercy. What’s one life today?” 
He shredded the cigarette to bits. “Maybe 
you didn’t know, but the whole state of 
Florida’s gone now. So’s New Orleans. A 
tidal wave sixty feet high came up the 
fiver right on the tail of a hundred-mile 
hurricane.” 

"I’d like to get to a news screen.” Hill 
dropped on the bed. “I”d like to see what’s 
going on.” 

"Go on in the lounge. I’ll come in and 
order you back in about an hour.” 

Hill stopped near the door. “Say, how’d 
the guards happen to find Peter Paul?” 

“They didn’t just happen to — someone 
followed me down there, and reported it 
to ‘A’ Level.” 

"But who — ” 

“That,” O’Day said bitterly, “is what 
I’m going to find out. When I do, there’ll! 
be a murder!” 

^NLY one of the men grouped around 
the news screens looked up when Hill 
approached, and he pulled his eyes quick- 
ly away. 

“One of them robots,” he whispered. 
“Somebody sent him in here to get rid 
of him. I don’t blame the guy. God knows 
I wouldn’t want the red eyes around me.” ' 
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The screen showed a flight of wide- 
winged army bombers flying in forma- 
tion. The announcer was saying: “The 
fleet of planes now arriving carry the last 
of the government records to be trans- 
ferred from Washington, D.C., to Denver, 
Colorado. President Kingston is aboard 
the leading plane in company with sev- 
eral other officials who have been working 
night and day to speed the completion 
of the giant concentration camps which 
will absorb the population of the coastal 
cities.” 

That view shifted, faded. Another 
image sprang sharply upon the screen, 
and Jay Forbes’ familiarly harsh voice 
said: 

“Broadcasting from De Spain Uni- 
versity where this announcer will inter- 
view James McCann, one of the few out- 
standing scientists who have not been 
quartered in* De Spain’s huge mountain 
stronghold.” 

McCann was seated behind a desk. An 
egg-bald, long- jawed man whose eyes 
appeared huge behind thick-lensed 
glasses. 

“Mr. McCann, will you repeat for the 
listeners what you just told me?” 

“Of course.” His voice was the flatly 
toneless voice of a man who is deaf. “I 
said that there has been no food pro- 
duced anywhere on the face of the earth 
in the last six months. That statement 
needs little explanation. The world’s 
food supply has never been far ahead of 
the consumer. Not only have all the 
crops failed, but almost all of the cattle 
and swine have perished during the first 
months of terrific heat. The problem of 
food spoilage is greater now than it has 
ever been.” , 

“Hill!” O’Day was beside him. “Return 
to your quarters.” 

Hill got unhurriedly to his feet and 
preceded the Irishman out of the room. 
O’Day was talking almost before he had 
the door closed. 

“They aren’t going to do anything to 
Peter Paul! They had me up there again, 
and De Spain told me that they’d decided 
to keep Peter Paul on ‘A’ Level till they 
could give him thorough tests.” 

“Swell,” Hill said. “That’s the best news 
I've heard since I’ve hit this place.” 

“De Spain didn’t want to. That was 
written all over his face, but the others 
outvoted him. Anything else and he’d 
have ignored their vote and ordered Pete 
killed anyway.” 

“I don’t understand.” 


“Like this. The next two months are 
the crucial point in De Spain’s plan. He 
has to have the good will of the Twelve, 
and this is one way he can get it. The 
Twelve are as cold-blooded as fish when 
it comes to the big thing. Sure, they know 
millions of people are dying, and millions 
more will die — but that doesn’t concern 
them personally. They never see them, 
but with Peter Paul it was different. 
Someone would have to kill him. Some- 
one would have to fire the shot. Even 
the big-necked guard didn’t want that 
job. He’d kill you or me, if De Spain told 
him to, but with a kid it’s different. De 
Spain’s afraid it might start opposition, 
that the Twelve might kick over the 
traces. He can’t afford that — not now — 
and so Pete’s safe for a while.” 

Hill said: “But he says on ‘A’ Level?” 

“Why? Oh — I get it. Listen, Steve, I 
couldn’t take a chance on hurting him, 
even if I could get up there with a hand- 
ful of grenades. He’s too. . .” 

“Sure,” Hill said evenly, “he’s impor- 
tant. He’s your son, and that makes him 
more important than anybody else in the 
world. That puts him above all the mil- 
lions of men and women who are dying 
out there now.” 

“Wait a minute!” O’Day snapped. 
' You’re off. . .” 

“Wait, hell! You’re safe and your son’s 
safe, and you don’t care about the rest. 
No, you’re one of the few who will bring 
things to a higher plane — with murder!” 

“Stop!” O’Day’s face was dead white. 

The words struck bitterly against Hill’s 
teeth. “Try and stop me! You’re like the 
rest of the swine on ‘A’ Level. You’ve put 
yourself in a special bracket, and the rest 
of the world is made up of fools who are 
fit only to die. You’re yellow!” 

O’Day moved then, his left hand hook- 
ing in Hill’s jacket, his right smashing, 
open-palmed, across Hill’s mouth. Hill’s 
head went back. He tried to twist free, 
but O’Day’s weight held him tightly in a 
corner. 

“I ought to push your teeth in for that 
kind of talk,” he said thinly. “I would, 
but you don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Steve, listen — if De Spain were 
dead now and you had all the help there 
is in the Ark you — you still couldn’t do a 
thing for the people outside!" 

“What?” 

“I cornered Ben Wilson last night. He 
was one of the staff at Mt. Wilson. This’s 
what he told me. The dynamos were 
working for a month before the earth 
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swung off the orbit. Get thaWa full 
month! Wilson says it would take at least 
a month to make any change now. You 
know how much will be left in a month. 
Now do you see what I mean?” 

Hill said: “Yes. Sorry I lost my temper,” 

“Forget it.” O’Day let go of Hill’s arms, 
and got a cigarette out of his pocket. 
“Wilson’s trying to find out exactly what’s 
happening. He tried to tell me what he 
already knew, but it got too deep for me 
in a hurry. He’ll let us know if there’s 
any chance at all.” 

“Then — then there’s nothing we can 
do now?” 

“Nothing but wait.” 

“Wait!” Hill said bitterly. “Go look at 
the news screens. Death everywhere, and 
the people who are dying have only. . . 

“I know.” O’Day’s voice was low and 
hot. “But if anything happens to De 
Spain now, we’d all die. De Spain’s the 
only man who knows how to put the 
world back on its orbit.” 

Hill was turning away when O’Day said, 
“You’d better put some of that red stuff 
in your eyes again. They’re coming back 
to normal.” 

Hill said, “Thanks.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

MASS MURDER 

^pHE next morning at breakfast the 
incident occurred which caused all 
newscasts and official bulletins to be 
denied all the lower levels. 

The single, four-sided news screen hung 
from the ceiling in the dining room, and 
was visible from every table. At the 
breakfast hour it showed a. sweeping 
view of dust-gray fields, of dry riverbeds, 
of parched and cracking earth. The an- 
nouncer was speaking, but his voice was 
lost in the clatter of trays, and the scrape 
of chairs. 

No one knew exactly when the image 
changed. The spreading wave of silence 
made most of the men look up, and once 
they’d seen the face on the screen no 
power on earth could have pulled their 
eyes away. 

A woman’s face, caught with pitiless 
accuracy by the iscanascope. As ageless 
as pain itself, grime-streaked, sun-blis- 
tered. The lips were horribly swollen, 
cracked. Each word was limned in bitter 
agony. 

“Water . . for . . . my . . . baby. . . 

Somewhere in the big dining room a 


man swore dully, and a tight voice said, 
“Turn that damn thing off.” 

The woman’s eyes were pain-glazed, 
dull. “Water!” 

“Here!” A squat man from a table near 
Hill’s bounded to his feet, and snatched 
an ice-misted pitcher off a serving table. 
“Here’s water. Take it! Take it!” The 
pitcher spun from his hand, shattered 
against the screen. 

Instantly, a dozen men were scrambling 
away from the rain of glass. The squat 
man was laughing — wild loud laughter — 
and hurling water glasses at the screen. 

“Water, damn you, there’s your water!” 

He was still laughing when the guards 
closed in on him from three sides. Laugh- 
ter then changed to snarling curses as 
he went down under the rush. Hill saw 
the squat man’s eyes as the guards 
dragged him toward the door; saw the 
saliva drooling from the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Mad,” O’Day whispered. “Completely 
insane.” 

The news screen was coldly gray and 
silent when the clamor abated. And 
never again, in all that followed, did any 
of the lower level screens get a news- 
cast. 

Early the next morning O’Day was or- 
dered out on a flight, and when he re- 
turned he refused to talk about what 
he’d seen. The second day Hill found 
him face down on his bed with an empty 
whiskey bottle still clutched in his out- 
flung hand. 

Hill didn’t eat that night — he couldn’t 
without an order. 

The speaker horns woke him at three- 
thirty the third morning, calling the 
pilots for a dawn flight. O’Day upended 
the whiskey bottle, and cursed dully when 
he found it empty. His hands shook as 
he got into his clothes. 

“What kind of flights are these?” Hill 
asked. 

“Observation jobs. We're lookin’ 
straight into the front door of hell. 
And it isn’t going to get any better — 
the mechanics are working over the 
bombing fleet. Three of the boys folded 
up yesterday. The heat got ’em.” O’Day 
shrugged his jacket tight across his 
shoulders, turned. “Don’t forget the fluid 
for your eyes, Steve.” 

Hill said, “I won’t,” and watched 
O’Day’s back go through the door. 'There 
was no use worrying O’Day. No use tell- 
ing him that the fluid was almost gone. 
Only enough for two days remained in 
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the tiny bottle, and Anna Overbeck’s 
laboratory on “A” Level was as inacces- 
sible as the moon. 

Hill ate, that morning, under a guard’s 
direction and then reported to the animal 
level. A big-shouldered ruddy-faced man 
met him at the elevator. 

“Hill reporting to Jackson for work.” 

“Another dummy," Jackson grunted. 
“There’s one good thing about you guys, 
you don’t talk back.” 

Jackson led the way to a long stable; 
showed Hill a mop and a hose, and left 
him there. Hill breathed a thankful 
prayer as the long morning dragged away. 
It was dark in the stable — blessedly dark 
— and as long as he worked here he could 
make the precious eye fluid last. No one 
would notice — if he stayed in the shadows 
— that his eyes were not red. 

A surly guard brought lunch. He tossed 
the paper container at Hill’s feet, 
snapped. “Hill, eat that, and then go back 
to work.” 

Again Hill grinned. Another injection' 
saved. If he didn’t have to go back to 
“B” Level to eat he didn’t have to use 
the fluid. He scooped up the container 
and made his way to a dark corner. 

It happened then. 


Hill was still munching his first bite 
when the hot white flare of a flashlight 
hit him full in the face, and Jackson’s 
voice said: 

“Hill, when you’re through eatin’ come 
out to the stock pen and. . .” Jackson’s 
voice choked off, and the silence stretched 
thin and taut. . “I thought you were a 
dummy!” 

Hill kept his face stiff. He couldn’t 
speak without a direct order. The glaring 
light flicked away from his face. Jackson 
took two backward steps, said, “Hill, 
come out to the stock pen when you’re 
through eatin’.” 

^HE bobbing light was still in sight 
when Hill got the tiny vial out of his 
pocket, squeezed two precious drops into 
each eye. He knew it was a forlorn hope. 
Jackson would, ask questions, and De 
Spain would call him back to “A” Level. 
Once there, and under the lie detector, 
the finish wouldn’t be far away. For a 
grand and gallant old lady, and for him. 

The order came just after dinner. The 
booming words seemed to echo hollowly 
through the corridors long after Hill 
started to move. 

“Steven Hill go to ‘A’ Level at once!” 
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That was all, but the horns rnight as 
well have said: “Steven Hill and Anna 
Overbeck to the pay-off.” De Spain would 
see that there were no errors made this 
time. When he finished they’d either be 
robots, or they’d be dead! 

All because Jackson had seen him with- 
out the red fiuid in his eyes! 

The elevator doors yawned to swallow 
Hill. He realized in that tight second that 
he had not used the fluid in his eyes since 
noon. Nearly seven hours, and an injec- 
tion lasted barely four! Nerves did that. 
He was tossing his one slim chance, to 
come out of this alive because of nerves. 

-He had the vial out, and the injection 
in one eye when the elevator started. The 
jolting shock of the swift acceleration 
jarred the tiny vial from his fingers. Be- 
fore he could pick it up the few remaining 
drops were gone, spreading in a red stain 
upon the soft floor of the elevator. 

There was nothing for it then. A drop 
or less remained in the eye-dropper. Hill 
rolled back the lid, felt it sting lightly 
upon the ball of his eye. Then the ele- 
vator door was open and he was walking 
with a robot’s slow, stiff stride down the 
blue-walled hall. 

A guard ordered him into the big con- 
ference room. 

The conference room wasn’t the same. 
The long table was gone. One wall had 
dropped into the floor to reveal a long, 
man-dialed, curiously intricate control 
board. Six men sat in front of that 
board. The hunchbacked Bischoff was 
there, and the lean-faced, red-bearded 
man. There was a microphone in front of 
each man, and each wore a peculiar 
headset. 

The guard ordered Hill into a corner 
and left him there. A scant moment later 
a small figure bounded toward him and 
Peter Paul O’Day ’s light voice asked: 

“Who’re you, mister? Why’re you here?” 

Hill’s throat tightened, but his face 
held the stiff expressionless robot’s mask. 
At least the boy was still safe. O’Day 
would be glad to hear that. 

“Come here, Peter.” 

Hill didn’t have to turn his head. The 
voice was enough. Theta De Spain, and 
— unless his mental picture of De Spain 
was wrong, she, too, would face the red 
grids of the lie detector soon. Her part in 
the faked operation would come out — no 
human could lie to that merciless 
machine. 

Theta’s dark eyes came up to brush 
his face. She said, “Hill, sit down in one 


of those chairs at the end of the room.” 

Her eyes clung to his face as he began 
to move and her lips formed a single 
whispered word. “Careful!” Hill nodded, 
and moved past her to the chair. 

TJE COULD see the news screens on 
the wall opposite him. All six of them 
were lighted, but all six were silent. Mov- 
ing strips of voiceless film which por- 
trayed only disaster. 

A burning town where fat yellow flames 
and smoke curled upward. Only one man 
showed on the screen. A wasted, ragged 
creature who fell twice in twenty-five feet 
as he ran toward the ’scope. 

Then an ocean liner loosed in a wreck- 
age-jammed harbor. A group of savages 
down in front of a squatting idol, a rain- 
lashed desert town, and a few figures who 
lay, unheeding, in the downpour. 

A single brazen note, struck from the 
heart of some sweet-throated gong, shat- 
tered the taut quiet. The central disc 
swung down from the ceiling. De Spain’s 
coldly smooth face leaped into being 
there, and his purring voice said: 

“Report!” 

“Maximum temperature in Rome today 
was two hundred twelve degrees.” Bisr 
choff spilled guttural words into his 
microphone. “The only people left alive 
there are those who could buy refuge in 
the catacombs. Budapest temperature 
was two hundred and four degrees, and 
there is no complete information at hand 
as to the number of dead.” 

Peter O’Day’s light voice cut through 
the report. “Theta, I’m sleepy.” 

“Just a minute, Peter.” 

“I’m sleepy now.” 

“San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
fifty or a hundred small towns along the 
coast have been destroyed.” 

“Theta ...” 

Hill’s eyes jerked back to Theta and the 
boy. She was still motionless, but he had 
slipped off his chair and dropped to his 
knees. He was good God, he was 
praying! 

"Our father who art in heaven. . . 

Praying! Praying in the room where 
the murder of countless millions of people 
had been planned! Murder! No, murder 
wasn’t strong enough. There must be 
another word. 

Bischoff ’s voice: “Shanghai reports a 
famine and a water shortage — ” 

The boy’s clear even words: “ . . . hal- 
lowed be thy name. . . .” 

Alpha De Spain’s face was motionless 
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upon the screen, and might have been 
carved from some pale cold metal. His 
eyes alone seemed alive. 

". . Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those . . 

“Communication with ■ Port Said 
stopped a week ago, and we have marked 
that city as completely wiped out.” 

Hill’s teeth caught his lips. He bit 
down to choke back the curses that boiled 
up in his throat. The dull taste of blood 
was in his mouth as he stared across 
the room. 

“. . lead us not into temptation. . . 

The low sob brought Hill’s eyes swing- 
ing to Theta’s face. She met his glance 
for just a second, and then dropped her 
face into her hands. Tears squeezed be- 
tween her fingers and glistened in the hot 
light. 

". . . For thine is the kingdom. . . .” 

“The White Death epidemic reached its 
height in Chicago today. All attempt at 
medical treatment has been abandoned. 
The military police found themselves un- 
able to handle the water riots there. . . .” 

“. . and the glory. Amen.” 

Amen! That was the word! Amen for 
the human race, for charity, for kindness, 
for. 

The central screen darkened, and a 
guard appeared suddenly. “Hill, on your 
feet. De Spain wants to see you.” 

Steven Hill heaved himself upright, 
moved deliberately toward the door. 
Amen! Yes, even Amen for him! 

CHAPTER XIV 

DE SPAIN SPREADS DISEASE 

OTEVEN HILL climbed the three steps 
^ to Alpha De Spain’s quarters. He 
moved in a loose-kneed shambling stride; 
his arms dangled limply at his sides. His 
shoulders drooped, and his mouth hung 
open. 

Hill was looking full at De Spain then, 
fighting to keep, the dull expression on 
his face. To keep his hatred from shining 
through the reddened pupUs of his eyes. 

Alpha De Spain was alone in the room. 
One slim hand lay on the arm of the 
deeply cushioned chair. The other was 
pulled in close to his body, and the; 
wicked glitter of a Delta gun showed 
there. 

De Spain’s eyes were bits of polished 
green metal. “Your record shows that you 
have an Unlimited Power license. How 
did you acquire that?” 


“I was selected with one other member 
of my class through the Hyke reaction 
tests. We were assigned to the Army 
school of advance flying throughout our 
summer vacations. I have flown every 
type of army ship, but specialized in the 
single place, long range ofver-weather 
combat ships.” 

“You have had gunnery and bombing 
instruction?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well.” De Spain’s pointed chin 
dropped to touch his silken scarf. “Hill, 
you will report to the Hangar Level in the 
morning.” 

“Yes, sir.” For one desperate instant 
Hill thought of trying to dive past the 
muzzle of the Delta gun. His leg muscles 
were stiffening when he remembered 
O’Day’s words: “De Spain is the only 
man alive who knows enough to put the 
world back on its orbit.” 

“Hill, return to your quarters.” 

Hill swung around and went back 
across the white rug to the door. A 
guard moved away from the bottom of 
the steps and Hill shambled past him 
to the elevator. 

The doors snapped back and Hill was 
inside before he saw Theta De Spain’s 
slender figure pressed back against the 
wall. Pallor showed through the darker 
cast of her skin, her lips were a crimson 
wound. 

The clang of the closing doors was still 
ringing in his ears when she spoke. “I’ve 
been trying for two days to get a chance 
to give you this.” She pushed a flat pack- 
age toward him. “It’s from Anna. She 
said the fluid you had would be nearly 
gone now.” 

“It is,” Hill said, “but aren’t you putting 
yourself in a dangerous spot?” 

“Here.” 

Their hands touched. An electric some- 
thing came into being between them, an 
age-old desire. His voice was husky. 
“Theta.” 

She said: "Anna was afraid they^d 
know you weren’t a robot.” 

“Look at me. Theta.” 

Slowly her eyes came up. His hands 
caught her shoulders. "I knew you’d 
change,” he said. “You had to. You can 
see now what a horrible thing this de- 
struction is. You can see that your 
father is murdering the world.” 

“What?” 

Something flamed in Hill’s brain then, 
and he swept her close, pressed his lips 
hard against her vivid mouth. For just 
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an instant she was passive against him, 
and then she twisted out of his arms. 

“You — you lout!” Hot color burned in 
her cheeks. "We gave you this chance so 
you'd realize that father is the greatest 
man the world has ever known. That this 
is the real beginning of man’s progress, 
and that from this day — ” 

Hill said; “You fool, you poor fool!” 

She slapped him then, her hand smack- 
ing viciously across his mouth. The crack 
of her palm against his flesh was the only 
sound. Hill didn’t move. She stepped 
back, pressed her shoulders hard against 
the wall. 

“The mistake was mine.” Hill’s voice 
came from low in his throat. “You’re one 
of the same litter of rats. You’d better 
tell your father that Anna’s operation 
didn’t take. Tell him, while there’s still 
time. Tell him, or one day soon he and I 
will face each other across a room where 
there are no barrier walls. I’ll kill him 
then.” 

Her hand cfept to the control panel, 
and his words were lost in the bulletlike 
drop of the elevator. Hill pivoted sharply, 
and was waiting when the doors opened. 
He strode out of the elevator without 
speaking, without looking back. The 
stormy anger still burned in his head 
when he reached his room. 

^’DAY was stufBng clothes into a bag 
^ when Hill came in. He turned and 
said: “I’m leaving you, Steve. All flyers 
have been moved to the hangar level.” 

“I know,” Hill said, “I’m going up there, 
too.” 

“What?” 

Hill explained briefly, and then asked, 
“What’s the idea in the change of 
quarters?” 

“Heat. The lower levels are kept at 
seventy degrees, and the hangar level 
will be kept at a hundred and ten. ’That 
way there won’t be such a difference 
when we go out on flights. The planes 
are insulated and air cooled, but the 
best cooling equipment can’t do much in 
a plane. A lot of the boys have gone to 
the hospital in the last couple of days. 
You’ll think you’re riding on hell’s front 
door.” 

“But why all these flights?” Hill asked. 
"What possible good can De Spain get out 
of them?” 

O’Day’s bleak eyes raked Hill’s face, 
“You’ll find out soon enough. Too soon.” 

Nor would he say more. Hill wondered 
about that while he packed his clothes. 
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O’Day had called them Observation 
Flights once, but now that Hill was going 
out he wouldn’t say anything at all. 

Hill had his first glimpse of the 
women’s side of the Ark late that after- 
noon. He and O’Day had dropped their 
bags in a hot little room on the Hangar 
Level, and then O’Day said: “The doc- 
tor will have to check you over if you’re 
goin’ out tomorrow. I’ll take you down 
to the hospital.” 

A white-capped nurse looked up from 
her desk as they came into a small lounge. 

O’Day nodded, said, “Hill, sit- down." 

Hill backed clumsily into a chair. He 
could feel the nurse’s wide eyeS on his 
face, could almost see the horror come 
into her glance as she saw his eyes. 

The door opened then, and the tall 
man came in. He nodded at. O’Day. 
“Come inside where we can talk.” He led 
the way past the desk, and into a small, 
sparsely furnished office. 

“Hill,” O’Day murmured, “this’s Johnny 
Barclay. We were in a couple of wars to- 
gether before he found out he could do 
more damage in a hospital. You can for- 
get the robot stuff. He knows what’s 
going on.” 

Barclay’s face was lean and dark. He 
had a- thin blade of a- nose, and deep-set 
dark eyes, A thin scar curved up from 
his chin and across his cheekbone. He 
smiled at Hill and got a cigarette out of 
a box on the table. 

"They’ve been giving you a little hell 
from what Brian tells me.” 

“It could be worse.” 

“Yes, it could.” Barclay turned to 
O’Day. “Brian, I’ve got bad news. Timmy 
St. John got away from his nurse last 
night. He hung himself in one of the 
storerooms. They didn’t find him until 
an hour ago.” 

“He’s — he’s dead?” 

Barclay inclined his head. “Sorry, 
Brian.” 

O’Day’s hands came up in a tight ges- 
ture, “That’s one more thing!” he said 
in a harsh, bitter voice. “One more thing 
De Spain has to pay for.” 

“He had imagination, Brian. That’s a 
one way ticket out on flight patrol.” 

“I know,” The cords in O’Day’s neck 
stood out. “You’d better give Hill an 
examination. He’ll be flyln’ in St. John’s 
place in the morning. We’ve got a nice 
job this time. De Spain’s fixed a couple 
of gallons of typhoid culture to drop in 
the lake above the big concentration 
camp.” 
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Barclay swore. “Brian! You can’t do 
that!" 

“No? And what happens if we don’t? 
The bomb trips have a very cute little 
device attached to them. A nice little 
camera that takes a picture of the bomb 
on its way down. God help us if that pic- 
ture doesn’t check with the map.” 

“Listen!” Hot lights came into Bar- 
clay’s eyes. “Brian, you can’t do that. 
God knows those people have enough hell 
now. I’U kill you with my bare hands 
if you do.” 

“Easy, Johnny. I don’t like it any better 
than you do. Once Td planned to drop 
those things any place but that wouldn’t 
do any good. They’d just send another 
ship out to do the job. You can’t beat 
that camera — I’ve tried — so St. John and' 
I did the only thing we could. We took 
the culture out of the bombs and dropped 
them empty!” 

“You what!” 

“We unloaded the bombs.” <- 

The surgeon’s splayed fingers touched 
O'Day’s arm. “But — but what did you do 
with the culture?” 

“There’s an electric forge on the hangar 
level.” O’Day’s eyes burned. “One of those 
cartridges will just fit that forge. I’ve 
been running the temperature up to five 
thousand degrees. If any bugs can crawl 
out of that they’re welcome.” 

“Wait a minute.” Barclay fumbled in 
his desk. “That rates a drink, Brian.” 

“Never mind me. You go to work on 
Hill; we haven’t got all day.” 

Barclay grinned as he reached for his 
stethoscope. “You pig-headed Irishman!" 

^if^ORNING flight!” 

Hill awakened with the brazen 
voice of the horns ringing in his ears. 
He rubbed the sleep out of his eyes and 
rolled over to find O’Day already dressing. 

“On your feet,” the Irishman said. 
"We’ve got ten minutes to dress and get 
our coflee.” 

“Right.” Hill swung his legs off the bed. 

O’Day gulped his scalding coffee in 
silence. Scant minutes later he was lead- 
ing HUl to the elevator. A white- jumpered 
mechanic met them as they walked to- 
ward the big red bomber which was wait- 
ing in front of the hangar door. 

The bomber’s two motors were running. 
O’Day lowered his head against the slip- 
stream, and led the way to- the cabin. A 
mechanic closed the throttles, and slipped 
out of the control seat. 

"She’s ready, sir.” He touched his cap 


brim. “Fuel, bombs, everything.” He 
slipped past O’Day to the door. 

O’Ds^y didn’t speak. 

Then the huge doors were opening, and 
the bomber rolled out in the faint dark- 
ness of the false dawn. The right wing 
motor growled throatily, and the plane 
swung around. Hill noticed the thousands 
of bits of paper scattered on the runway^ 
Fragments that rose in a billowing cloudf 
as the motor thimder deepened. 

Hill glanced down just as the first fence 
flashed under the wings. There was a 
yawning gap in that fence, and in the 
next. Then he saw the wreck. It had 
been a plane, but it would have been im- 
possible to have even guessed the type. 
One crumpled silver wing glimmered in 
the faint light; the cabin was split like 
a broken melon. A gust of wind stirred 
bits of gaily colored paper from the 
wreck. 

Hill caught O’Day’s eyes and asked, 
"Whose ship was that?” 

‘Duy by the name of Phillip Duncan. 
He had the munitions business by the 
throat once. He had more millions than 
a. hound has fleas, and he brought eight 
or ten with him in that plane. The dis- 
patcher refused him permission to land, 
but he came in anyway. The fool thought 
money would buy his way into the Ark. 
You saw what was left.” 

Icy fingers touched Hill’s back. There 
was no longer any wealth. Charity, love, 
kindness — gone, all of them gone. They 
were just names, just words, just bits of 
gaily colored paper swirling in the slip 
stream of De Spain’s planes. 

O’Day switched on the automatic pilot, 
turned. “Come on, guy, we’ve got work 
to do.” 

The bomb bay was a tiny, hot-walled 
compartment. The trap-door was closed. 
Four bombs — shining, slim-bellied, deadly 
—hung in the guides. Their glistening 
tips were scant inches from the doors. 

O’Day talked as he slipped out of his 
shirt. “The camera's there in the center. 
The shutter trips when the door opens, 
and the picture had better be right.” He 
squatted on the foot-wide band of metal 
which rimmed the door. “Don’t step off 
the catwalk, Steve, it’s a long way down.” 

The sun was up now, and it was un- 
believably hot in the airless compartment. 
Sweat ran into Hill’s eyes, dripped from 
the point of his chin as he knelt beside 
O’Day. 

HUl didn’t have to be told what to do. 
His hands went out, with O’Day’s, to the 
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bomb snout. Nor did he have to be told 
that death was very close to them as they 
started to loosen the threads. Once, In 
training school, Hill had seen a bomber 
explode in mid-air. Had seen the ragged 
crimson flash that ripped the heavens, 
the fragments that drifted earthward. 

“Easy!” O’Day whispered. “Take it 
easy, Steve!” 

Hill’s breath hissed through fixed teeth. 
The smooth metaJ slipped in his sweating 
hands. The nose piece was off. “I’ve got 
it!” O’Day snapped, dreat ropes of muscle 
stood out in his shoulders as he held it, 
suspended, at arm’s length. 

Now! Hill had to reach up inside the 
bomb, release a tiny clamp, and let the 
glass cartridge slide out into his hand. 
If he missed, if the glass nicked the edge 
of the nose cap, then death stepped into 
the picture. Horrible, unescapable death! 
De Spain alone knew what those car- 
tridges contained. Typhoid and White 
Death, enough to kill a hundred thousand 
men. 

There was a sharp click, and the tube 
dropped into his clutching fingers. Hill’s 
skin crawled as he drew it out, tilted it 
to pass the nose cap, and then^placed it 
gently on the catwalk. 

’Then he added his strength to O’Day’s 


for the job of replacing the nose cap. 

O’Day’s teeth flashed white. “Three 
more!” 

They inched around the catwalk. 
Three more times they repeated that 
operation. Three times they juggled death 
with slippery fingers. Then they were 
panting, staring at the row of glass 
cartridges. 

p^’DAY sucked a breath deep into his 
lungs, mopped the sweat out of his 
eyes. “Half done. Now we’ve got to keep 
a bunch of gunners from shooting us 
down while we try to lay those harmless 
eggs.” 

“Gunners!” 

“Sure.” O’Day got to his feet. “They 
don’t know what we’re tryin’ to drop in 
their water supply, but they’re takin’ no 
chances. They’ll be waitin.” 

They were. 

The first puff of white smoke mush- 
roomed beneath them as O’Day slanted 
the red bomber steeply down. The next 
was closer, the plane rocked and bounced 
in the blast. 

Hill’s eyes were glued to the bomb 
sights. Far below, like silver coins scat- 
tered on a dark carpet a chain of lakes 
glimmered in the sun. Down. Down. The 
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motor howl rose to a bellowing, then 
died. Terminal velocity! Hill grinned. 
The motors were useless now, the red 
plane was cometing earthward as fast as 
it could ever move. Hill’s body seemed 
to float off the seat and tighten the 
straps. 

A rocket shell burst above them, and 
the blue flash seemed to fill the sky. The 
center lake grew to fill the sights. A red 
light v/inked in front of Hill. He counted 
the pulse beat of the light. One, two, 
three. The trip levers burned his 

hands. Six, seven, eight. 

The light went out. 

Hill snapped the levers down. He had 
barely time to see the bombs streak down- 
ward as the ship went up and over in 
a wild tight bank. 

• All of O’Day’s matchless skill showed 
*then in the twisting course he flew. Sheer 
speed alone would never do. The anti- 
aircraft were too efficient for that, and 
had been since 1960. O’Day dove close 
to the ground, hedge-hopped at five hun- 
dred miles an hour. Then, somehow, the 
noise and the crimson streaked sky were 
behind them. 

Hill went back to the seat at O’Day’s 
side. 

O’Day’s eyes were raking the sky. 
“You’ll find brandy in that compartment 
under the seat. I need a drink.” 

Hill wordlessly passed O’Day the bottle. 

The Irishman drank. “We’ve got luck, 
Steve. It was poor gunnery that saved 
our bacon. That, and the fact that they 
didn’t have any planes in the air when we 
dove. We could outrun ’em, but you can’t 
outrun a rocket shell.” He glanced at his 
strap watch. “Turn on the radio, it’s time 
for the hourly bulletin.” 

“I thought De Spain was. . 

O’Day shrugged. “Why should De Spain 
try to keep the radio from us? We see it 
all anyway. The news screens on the 
hangar level are still running, too.” 

A harsh, hurried voice, spilled out of the 
speaker: “An unmarked plane dropped 
four bombs in the lake above the central 
concentration camp and escaped the bat- 
tery of anti-aircraft guns. The fact that 
there were guns there was sheer acci- 
dent. Authorities are at loss to account 
for the strange bombing, and are now 
trying to trace the ship. 

“The First American Expedition to the 
Arctic today returned to report in full 
to President Kingston. The information 
released lends little hope to the plan of 
a settlement in the Arctic regions. From 


observations taken there it was ascer- 
tained that the temperature there will 
rise to three hundred degrees before the 
end of the month. . . 

Hill swore, and O’Day said, “Try the 
brandy, Steve; enough of it helps a little. 
You can forget some of the things you 
see and hear.” He shuddered. “The news 
screens are the worst.” 

“News screens!” Hill whispered. “That 
means that the Universal planes are still 
going!” 

CHAPTER XV 

MEN LIKE WOLVES 

TAY FORBES slipped his arms into the 
** shoulder straps of the portable iscana- 
scope pack, and tugged the white hood 
of his coveralls up over his head. His 
face was covered with an inch-deep layer 
of some kind of grease. His hands were 
gloved. 

“Ready?” he asked the two who 
crouched in the shadow of the plane. 

Paul Grey’s face was worn and thin 
under the protective grease. His teeth 
flashed white. “Carry - on, sucker.” 

“How about you, Penny?” 

“Right, boss.” Penny Martin would 
never again carry her laughter like a 
bright shield. She had seen too much 
pain, too much suffering and horror and 
death. Her eyes burned, and there was a 
feverish brightness in her cheeks. 

“Carry on.” She. tried very hard to 
match Grey’s lightly ironical tone, and 
failed. There was no lightness left in the 
world. 

The plan had sounded fine and brave 
and strong a week before. They’d been 
in the basement of De Spain University 
when Forbes suggested that she come 
with them. She'd come, gladly, to be 
with him; to help make this moving 
record of the extinction of men, but now 
there was only pain. 

Days of hiding from the sun. Swift, 
endless flights. They had stolen fuel and 
food. She’d cut her hair and worn men’s 
clothes. 

“We’ll shoot it from the top of the hill.” 
Jay was. talking again. “They’ll attack as 
soon as the sun goes down,' and we’ll 
have plenty of light for a long range 
pick-up. We’ve got an hour before we’re 
due on the air.” 

Grey nodded and turned to pick up the 
ten pound Delta machine gun. He’d spent 
hours padding the metal grip so it 
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wouldn’t burn his fingers. Now he slipped 
a six-hundred-shot drum In place. 

"They might cut us off from the plane," 
he said grimly. “That would be anything 
but sweet.” 

Jay led the way up the slope through 
a thick growth of dead underbrush. He 
stopped often, and it took their combined 
strength to keep the black cable moving. 
That cable unwound from a reel on the 
plane, and connected the portable iscana- 
scope with the master control board. 

Thirty minutes later they were crawling 
up the last steep pitch to stop ln~the 
shade of a clump of boulders. Jay got 
fleldglasses out of his pocket, raked the 
far side of the valley. 

Grey squatted beside him with the 
machine gun across his knees. “What do 
you see?” 

“The mouth of the cave is barricaded. 
There are a couple of pretty good-sized- 
guns there. The pack is forming on both 
sides. They’re going to try to come 
straight along the face of the cliff where 
the guns can't find them." 

Grey bent over the portable control 
board, flicked a switch. He waited a mo- 
ment and then said, “You might as well 
pick it up now, there’s nothing on the 
air." 

"I will.” Forbes threw Penny a twisted 
smile as he set the iscanascope up on its 
tiny tripod. He slipped off his glove, 
made quick deft adjustments. “This kind 
of a pick-up’s tough. Penny. The 'scope 
has to be on a tripod to keep the image 
from blurring. I’ll have to use glasses 
to see the action.” 

She was face down beside a rock. Her 
“Right, boss,” was faint. 

Forbes put the small microphone on the 
ground beside him, steadied the field 
glasses on a small log. A moment later 
he said, “Pick it up!” 

Grey opened a switch, and then nodded. 

Forbes spilled clipped words into the 
microphone; “Universal Newscasting Unit 
Two, ladies and gentlemen, newscasting 
from a hilltop overlooking the mouth of 
the Oregon Caves. If you will look closely 
at the screen you can see the glitter of 
gun steel in the cavern mouth, and mov- 
ing figures closing in from both sides." 

Forbes’ speech ran on while he watched 
the attacking groups edge closer to the 
sides of the cave door. He didn’t know 
who held the cave, but he knew the at- 
tackers, too well. ’Twice in the past week 
he’d fought like groups away from the 
plane. 


Wolf packs! Criminals, escaped con- 
victs, riff-raff, driven back a thousand 
years by the approach of unescapable 
death. Slinking, heavily armed creatures 
who slept by day and roved at night. 
Might was their only law. Food and 
water their driving urges. They would 
attack any refuge without warning. 

The fleldglasses showed them moving 
up. Half-naked, dirty, dangerous. Gun- 
fire flashed across the valley then, and 
they could hear the faint sound of the 
Delta guns. 

Forbes’ voice never changed. One hour 
passed and another. He described the 
first unsuccessful attack, and then the 
second. The blood-red sun was gone then, 
and purple shadows touched the cave 
mouth. 

Fifteen minutes later he could see only' 
the stabbing flashes of gun-flame. 

Grey touched his shoulder. Forbes 
looked up to see the pilot holding both 
gloved thumbs down. Forbes nodded, 
and made a swift closing speech. 

“Darkness prevents any further news- 
cast of this scene." 

^REY disconnected the cable, swung 
^ the portable unit to his shoulders. 
They made their difficult way back down 
the hill. Once at the plane Forbes 
touched a switch, and the automatic reel 
pulled the cable in. 

Penny slipped out of her coveralls, 
opened her shirt at the throat, and 
dropped on a bunk. Forbes brought her 
a cup of water. 

“Thanks, boss,” she smiled at him. 
“Guess I wasn’t much help that trip.” 

“You need sleep,” Forbes said. 

Grey climbed into the cabin then, and 
racked the machine gun. “Where to 
now?” 

“How about the Eastern cities?” 
Forbes asked. “New York and Washing- 
ton?” 

Grey shrugged. “It’s all right with me, 
guy, but what's the point? There can’t 
be many sets left, and those that are 
running aren’t much interested in the 
grief we put on their screens.” 

“What else is there?” Penny asked. 

"Nothing I guess.” Grey wiped the 
grease off his face. “This is one way to 
go out, and it beats sitting in one of 
those concentration camps. That is real- 
ly hell." 

“Why don’t we go north?” Penny’s 
head dropped back against the cushions. 
“That would be better than this. Maybe 
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we could find some place cool — even for 
one night.” 

An angry bleakness came into Forbes* 
face. ‘T know one place where they’ve re- 
ceived screens, De Spain has them in his 
place. Steven Hill’s there too. At least 
Steve can see what -it’s like here where 
the rest of the world is.” 

“Jay! You know Steve wouldn’t have 
picked that job. You know he’d have 
stayed with you if he could have.” 

“Yeah, but once he got to De Spain’s- 
he stayed there. What right has he' got 
to live when the rest of us can’t? Maybe 
he didn’t pick the job, but he didn’t turn 
it down. Do you want to know why he 
stayed? It’s cool there. They’ve got 
water, plenty of cold water, arid food 
and . . .” He licked at blackened lips. 

“Sorry, Penny, but every once in a while 
it catches up with me. Some people get 
all the breaks. I wouldn’t want to be 
there myself, but I wish to God you 
were.” 

“Silly.” Her hand went up to touch his 
face. “What would I do without you?” 

“It’s none of my business,” Grey 
drawled from the doorway. “But if I had 
a friend in De Spain’s joint I’d be parked 
on the doorstep.” He grinned then. “Yeah, 
Jay and I tried that once, and he shot 
the doorstep out from under us.” 

Forbes said: “I still think Steve is — ” 

“No, Jay.” 

“I won’t -say it a^ain.” Forbes stepped 
close to the bunk, stooped to kiss her 
cheek. She stirred uneasily, said; “Jay! 
Jay, darling.” 

Forbes didn’t move. The cold breath 
of fear touched his heart. Penny’s cheek 
had been burning hot under his lips. 
The dry, feverish heat which preceded 
White Death. Forbes’ hand came up to 
his mouth. 

Grey broke the tense silence. “We’d 
better go some place — and soon. We’ll 
be needing fuel a^ain tonight, and the 
water tanks are nearly empty.” 

Forbes said: “Right away.” He bathed 
Penny’s face with a damp towel, placed 
another over her eyes. She was whisper- 
ing of school, of the swimming races, of 
cool water when he strapped her in the 
bunk. 

The motors were ticking over when 
Forbes climbed into the pilot’s compart- 
ment. Grey's eyes flicked over Forbes’ 
face, and then Grey said thinly, “I’m 
sorry, guy, I really am.” 

"You knew?” 

“I’ve been afraid of it for a couple of 


days. The doc said that injection ne 
gave her might not work. Remember?” 

Forbes did remember the doctor’s fa- 
tigue-drawn mouth, his utterly weary 
voice. “This is the last of my serum. I 
can’t promise that it will do any good, 
but there’s no more available anywhere.” 
Then the husky bitterness of the chief’s 
voice seemed to burn his mind. “There 
isn’t anything you can do for White 
Death — but pray!” 

“We’ve got six hours fuel left.” Grey 
studied the tip of his cigarette. “We can 
go down the coast.” 

Forbes cursed him. “Not yet! You’re 
tryin’ to bury her and she’s stUl alive. 
She'll stay alive!” 

“Steady, guy. That’s the closest way to 
the concentration camps. Maybe we can 
find a doctor there. You take care of 
her. I’ll fly this crate.” 

Forbes nodded dumbly, turned back to 
the cabin. 

CHAPTER XVI 

THETA DECmES 

OTEVEN HILL lay quite still on the sur- 
^ gery table while Barclay used the 
stethoscope on his chest. There was a 
quizzical tightness around the doctor’s 
mouth, and his brows were pulled down. 

Hill asked, “What’s the answer. Doc?” 

“You don’t fly tomorrow, and neither 
does O’Day. You’ve lost five pounds to- 
day. That’s not excessive for this kind 
of flyin’ but it’s too much to - fool with. 
The rest will do you both good.” 

“You’re wrong again. Doc.” O’Day 
lounged into the room. A cigarette 
drooped in one corner of his mouth, and 
he carried a tray of three tall glasses. “I 
spend my time making you ai drink, and 
now you’re trying to tell me I have to 
stay on the ground. Nothing doing.” 

HiU grinned as he got into his jacket. 
“Well, we can use the drink anyway.” 

“Hello, firebrand.” Barclay took one 
of the glasses and dropped into a chair. 
“You can use my liquor and then you try 
to tell me what to do. No, my friend, 
you’ll stay. I won’t promise you’ll like it, 
but you’ll stay. Try getting a ship out 
of here without my clearance.” 

“I’ve got to fly. The bombs the 
other guys won’t take the disease car- 
tridge out of the bombs.” 

“Listen.” Barclay’s lean face was set. 
“You’re not flying. Only three ships are 
going out tomorrow, and they’re on an 
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observation job. There are no bombing 
trips scheduled so you don’t have to 
worry." 

“Thank God.” O’Day drained his glass, 
stood up. “I’ll get some sleep then. 
You’re sure Peter Paul will be all right?” 

“Of course. It’s nothing but a light 
fever. He’ll be back on his feet tomor- 
row.” 

“Hey!” Elxcitement came into Hill’s 
voice. "Is Peter Paul here?” 

“He’s in three forty-three. There’s a 
friend of yours with him now.” O’Day 
pivoted on one heel and went out. 

Hill paused uncertainly. “That will be 
down the corridor to the . . . .” 

“To the right,” Barclay supplied. “Three 
sixty-five is a lounge if you want to talk.” 

"Thanks.” 

“ . friend of yours. . .” The words 

whispered through Hill’s mind as he 
strode down the corridor. With the ex- 
ception of O’Day and Barclay he knew 
only one person in the Ark. Theta De 
Spain. 

Why, he wondered savagely, had he 
snatched at this chance to talk to her 
again? She represented everything he 
hated, her father was the brain behind 
the destruction of the human race. He 
had, once tried to kill her father, and an 
hour later she had saved his reason. 

He knew then, knew it as surely as 
he knew day follows night. God help him, 
he was in love with Theta De Spain. 

He had nearly reached the end of the 
corridor when she came out of a doorway, 
and turned to see him. She said “Steven!” 
and ran to his side. 

“Hello, Theta.” He looked down at the 
familiar lovely oval of her face. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

“I’ve been hunting for you,” she said 
breathlessly. “I called the Hangar Level 
but they said you were down here. I was 
afraid to use the speaker system, and so 
I came here to wait. I thought you’d be 
in to see Peter Paul.” 

Hill waited silently. 

"It’s difficult for me to say this.” 
She looked away quickly. “You remem- 
ber when you received that long dis- 
tance Visa-phone call from Washington? 
I was operating the delay control on 
that, and I had both pictures on the con- 
trol screens on ‘A’ Level. I — I saw Jay 
and Penny get married.” 

Hill said, “Yes?” 

Her fingers trembled on Ins arm, and 
her dark eyes were troubled. “Steve, I am 
sorry. They’re in trouble. I heard him 


newscasting. I— I fixed the master con- 
trols so that the screen in the lounge 
down here works.” 

“What kind of trouble?” Hill grasped 
her shoulders. 

“Penny is sick, Steve.” 

“Where is that screen?” 

“This way.” She led him back down 
the corridor, and along a connecting cor- 
ridor. Then she wordlessly indicated the 
door, and stepped aside for him to pass. 

“You’re here,” he said harshly, “you 
might as well stay.” 

Hill swayed to a stop before the glow- 
ing screen. The image there was vividly 
real, too real. Jay Forbes’ face was pic- 
tured with bleak and pitiless accuracy. 
He had aged thirty years in as many 
days. Deep lines bracketed his mouth, 
webbed the taut skin around his sunken 
eyes. 

Even his voice was the dry, rustling 
voice of an old man. “Universal News- 
casting Plane, eastbound for Helena, 
Montana. Our standard sending equip- 
ment is not working, and I am using 
this method of contacting the concen- 
tration camp at Helena. We will arrive 
there in twenty minutes. Please have a 
doctor on the field with serum used to 
fight White Death. Hello, Helena, 

you can reach us over standard wave- 
length. Our receiving set is still working. 
Hello, Helena. .” 

Hill’s throat was tight. His hands came 
up and he said, “Jay, you. . . .” 

The image on the screen blurred, faded. 
Hill turned to find Theta beside him. She 
was pale. “He’ll be back in a minute,” 
she said. “He’s getting their answer now.” 

i^TYELLO’ Helena! Hello, Helena!” Jay’s 
sweat-streaked face was again on 
the screen. “You’ve got to give us the 
serum. This isn’t for me, it’s for a wom- 
an! It’s for. . . .” His voice broke and for 
a taut second there was only the hum 
of the screen. “For my wife.” 

The image jerked, and a second face 
appeared on the screen. A lined and bit- 
ter face. The face of a man who has long 
been beyond caring, whose eyes were 
pain-glazed. His voice was raw. 

"They say they haven’t any serum. 
Jay. That they haven’t even enough for 
the sick in the camp. I guess that’s it.” 

“They’ve got to!” Forbes’ mouth 
twitched. “Hello, Helena! Hello, Helena! 
Look!” His face vanished from the 
screen. ’There was a flash of white, and 
then Penny’s pale, set face showed there. 
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“Look, Helena! You can see it’s for a 
woman. You can see. . . .” 

Her face was thin, terribly thin and 
still. Her hair was a dark swirl against 
the white of the pillow. Only her cheeks 
had color, and that a feverish, flame- 
bright red. 

“You’ve got to, Helena!” Forbes’ voice 
rasped on. “You can’t refuse aid to 
a woman. You can’t do that!” 

The flat voice of the second man cut 
in then. “They say it’s no use, Jay. They 
haven't got the serum.” 

Penny’s lips were moving, but no sound 
came from her. There was the quick 
flutter of pulse in her throat. 

The screened image blurred and faded 
again. The hot silence stretched thin 
long before Jay’s voice came out of the 
empty greyness of the screen. 

“It wouldn’t make any difference now, 
Paul. Not if there was all the serum in 
the world. Put the ship around, and we’ll 
head out to sea.” 

The second maii’s words were low, 
choked. “I’m sorry, guy, but maybe it’s 
better. She’s out of this hell now. You 
can be sure of one thing, the rest of us 
won’t be far behind.” 

“Right, Paul.” 

“Dead,” the word was a dull taste on 
Hill’s lips. “Penny’s dead.” He looked 
down to find that he had been clutching 
Theta’s wrist all this time. He loosened 
his grip, stared dumbly at the purple 
bruises his fingers had left. He said, 
“Why didn’t you tell me I was hurting 
you. Theta?” 

She didn’t look up. “It didn’t matter.” 

“I should have — ” 

The harsh voice of the screen cut him 
short. “We will follow. Yes, that’s right. 
The world is dying, the hordes of man 
will be soon forgotten. We die, and De 
Spain’s selected four thousand go on 
living. That's justice.” 

Forbes’ face was again on the screen. 
His lips were thin, gray; and strange hot 
lights burned in his eyes. “Universal 
Plane calling Alpha De Spain’s head- 
quarters. Calling Mr. Steven Hill. You’ve 
seen this, for if there are screens any- 
where they areJn the cool depths of your 
hideout. 

“Steven Hill, one of the finest. How do 
you like the things you’ve seen the last 
month? And how do you like to look at 
your face in the mirror and know that 
you’ll have to go on looking at it year 
after year? When the rest of us are gone. 

“Sure. Maybe it won’t bother you, but 


I thought you were a different kind of a 
guy. We went to school, remember, and 
I didn’t think you’d crawl into a fortress 
and let the rest of the world die without 
raising a hand to help. You might have 
saved a few — ^you might have ' saved 
Penny! 

“I know. If you’d tried to help one 
you’d have had to help everybody, and 
that would have meant there wouldn’t 
have been plenty of food and water for 
you.” 

Hill was swaying, staring at Forbes’ 
tight-lipped face. The harsh words were 
like knives in his mind. , 

Forbes’ hand came up in a mocking 
half-salute. “Steve, we had a toast once, 
remember? You ought to have a tall 
glass, where you are, a tall glass with ice 
to tinkle against its sides. There’s no 
glass here, Steve, and damn little water. 
But I’ll drink that toast with you any- 
way. Remember, damn you! May you 
live forever, and I never die!” 

Hill whispered through stiff lips. “Jay, 
you can’t believe .” 

6<QTEVEN HHJj,” the mocking voice of 

^ the screen ran on, “the man who 
had to live forever. It’s all right, Steve, 
you know what you wanted, and how to 
get it. Penny didn’t.” Forbes’ lips 
twitched. "May you live forever, damn 
you!” 

“Jay!” 

Forbes’ voice died and the screen went 
gray. Hill stood there staring. 

“He doesn’t believe that, not really.” 
Theta’s voice was soft. “He’s upset now, 
biit when he stops to think, he’ll know 
it wasn’t like that.” 

“When he gets time to think!” Hil l 
pivoted around to face her. “Hell! When 
will he have time to think? He’ll be gone 
too before the end of the week. He can’t 
go on fighting that heat. He can’t.” He 
stopped then, shoulders drooping. 

“I’m sorry.” She touched his arm. “I 
really am. Everything is so mixed up. 
Penny and Jay and Peter Paul. People 
like that shouldn’t have , to die. Only an 
accident kept Peter Paul from being out 
there. It’s— it’s a shame, but there wasn’t 
room for all of them.” 

“No,” Hill said raggedly, “there wasn’t 
room for everyone in the Ark. But the 
Ark wouldn’t have been needed if your 
father hadn’t pulled the world off its 
orbit.” 

Strain lines showed around her mouth, 
deep lines that looked as though they’d 
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been there always. “I know, Steve, I’ve 
thought about it a lot lately. There was 
room for all the people before father 
changed that, but there were other 
things. Crime and war and poverty and 
disease. You just can’t measure those 
things.” 

“The right way would have been to 
educate the people gradually, and bring 
up their standard of living. No one life- 
time could have accomplished it, maybe 
it could never h'ave been accomplished, 
but even a try would have been better 
than this murder. Your father has set 
himself up as a god. That’s wrong! Plen- 
ty wrong! He’s got to pay for that, and 
he will pay for it — in hell!” 

He stopped then, and pulled a deep 
breath into his lungs. “This part is hard 
to say. I love you. Theta, just like that. 
Maybe, you’ve never heard of love — God 
knows it has no place in your father’s 
plans. Maybe you have.” 

Moisture shone in her dark eyes and 
her lips trembled. “Steve, I — ” 

“Wait till I finish,” he said roughly. 
“I’m in love with you, and we’re on 
opposite sides of the fence. That doesn’t 
change it. This is a fight, and the fact 
that you’re a woman — the woman I love 
— doesn’t change it! I am going to kill 
Alpha De Spain!” 

That second of silence seemed to last 
forever, seemed to wrap them in long- 
ing, in bitterness, in pain. Theta didn’t 
move. Slim and straight she stood there, 
the full weight of her dark glance hard 
upon his. 

‘Ts — is there anything else?” 

“There’s this,” he said and stooped to 
sweep her into his arms. Another year- 
long second while her lips were sweet 
under his. 

“I — ^I’d hoped you’d do that.” Tears 
sprang into her eyes. She twisted free 
and ran to the door. 

Hill waited. He lighted a cigarette and 
twisted it to shreds in his fingers before 
he left the lounge. 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE ATTACK ON THE ARK 

rpHE alarm came just short of midnight. 

The strident thunder of the speaker 
horns brought Hill and O’Day bolt up- 
right in bed. 

“Gun crews to surface level to repel 
attack! Gun crews to surface level to 
repel attack! All pilots to surface level 


at once! All pilots to surface level at 
once!” 

Hill said, “Now what the . . . 

The giant voice of the horns cut him 
short; “All hangar crews attention: Send 
fifteen single place fight-ships to surface 
level. All gun drums fully loaded, all 
ships equipped with rocket shells and 
light bombs. You have seven minutes! 
Hurry!” 

Hill was sliding into his trousers. O’Day 
said, “Never mind the shirt, Steve. Come 
on, we’ve got to run.” 

Four elevator banks spewed hurrying 
men across the floor of the surface han- 
gar. Some climbed spiral ladders near 
the walls, others vanished in the rear of 
the hangars. Tight groups slipped into 
the gun pits between the huge doors. 

The plane elevators were working then, 
rising in quick succession to deposit the 
tiny, red-winged fighting ships. One, two, 
three, four, five of them were lined up 
on the floor already, with others coming 
in clock-ticking precision. 

They were short- winged, huge-engined, 
stubby little ships with the pilot’s seat 
farcin the tail. They were sleek and 
deadly, like scarlet hornets waiting to 
stream from the nest. 

O’Day grabbed Hill’s arm, shouted. 
“Watch these ships, they’re tricky as the 
devil. Don’t open the throttle when you 
dive or you71 never pull out. Go' way wide 
to stay clear of the gims on top of the 
hill, and for the love of Heaven come 
back with your drums empty!” 

"I won’t shoot any planes down. I 
won’t. . . 

Bleak fury twisted the Irishman’s lips. 
His hand leaped up to smash open- 
palmed, across Hill’s mouth. “You — you 
asked for that! Damn you, there’s aU the 
world to empty your guns at. Your job 
will be to look like you’re fighting and 
get back alive. Come on!” 

Hill pawed at his mouth. “Sorry, 
Brian.” 

“Act like a robot, fool! Here comes — ” 

O’Day never finished his sentence. A 
short-bodied man was in front of them, 
snapping words with machine-gun speed. 

“O’Day, you’ll go out first. Hill, you’ll 
follow him. You’ll be safe if you don’t 
go up too fast. We’re keeping this side 
clear of gun-fire. Move!” 

O’Day sprinted away. Hill ran to the 
second red plane. A mechanic was wait- 
ing. Hill’s foot caught the stirrup, and 
he was up, dropping into the cockpit. He 
nodded, and the mechanics shot the glass 
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hood over his head, leaving hini in the 
air-tight cockpit. There was the hiss of 
pumps, and the sharp air from the tanks 
stung his nostrils. 

A bare three minutes to familiarize 
hinLself with the strange controls. Then 
the door was open, and he was racings 
his ship down the runway fan into the 
searchlight-lanced night. 

Low over the fences, while the snarl of 
the motor rose, and^he air-speed indi- 
cator swung up past three hundred. Al- 
most rockets, these ships. Two minutes 
of that, and then away in a steep climb- 
ing bank to the right, hard on the tail 
of O’Day’s ship. 

©’Day's wing Tights blinked, and he 
streaked east. Hill looked back and down 
as he followed. 

The night was ablaze with moving 
searchlights. A red streak showed on the 
runway as another fighting ship leaped 
Into the air. Then Hill saw the attacking 
planes. 

Fifty, a hundred, two hundred of them, 
flying out of the east. They weren’t fight- 
ing ships, but wrecks. Old transports, air- 
taxis, private sport jobs, wide-winged, 
clumsy commercial ships. Every kind, 
every type of plane but fighting ships. 
Their guns would be makeshift, they 
would be under-powered, slow. An arma- 
da of midgets. Cold meat for the guns of 
the red hornets! 

The radio speaker on Hill’s instrument 
board came crisply to life. "Calling fight- 
ing ships! Calling fighting ships! You 
will precede to a point out of the east- 
ward range of our guns, and destroy at- 
tacking planes within reach. The at- 
tackers are poorly organized and poorly 
equipped. Ground troops are gathering 
near the fences but will never be able to 
penetrate the barriers. The anti-aircraft 
guns will take care of such planes as 
arrive over the Arkt” 

rpHE bitter tightness came back to Hill’s 
throat. Didn’t the fools know that the 
Ark was unassailable? Didn’t they know 
they were facing weapons that were the 
best science had produced? Didn’t they 
... He cursed then, black curses that 
welled up from deep in his throat. 

Maybe they did know, but what differ- 
ence did it make? Better to go out 
swiftly, cleanly, in a blazing bullet-rid- 
dled ship than to wind up face down on 
the floor of some tent. Better this, than 
to die by Inches. At least this was a 
man’s way to go out! 


Yes, it was that anyway, but they’d get 
no help from him. Any ship that crossed 
the gun-sights of his plane was safe. 

Up ahead he saw the wicked crimson 
flash of O’Day’s guns stab the night as 
he warmed them. Hill tilted the nose of 
his ship up, pressed the trigger switch. 
Gun-flame winked from the nose of his 
own ship. O’Day’s words came back to 
him. "There’s the world to empty your 
guns at!’’ Hill- held the trigger switch 
down a long time. 

A rocket shell burst somewhere behind 
them, and the darkness was ripped wide 
by the blue white flash. Hill glanced 
back as he took his ship up in a steep 
climb to hang on one wing. Two of the 
automatic anti-aircraft guns were throw- 
ing shells so fast that the muzzle gleam 
looked like a solid bar of light. 

A moving searchlight ray pinned upon 
a lumbering transport, and held there. 
The transport was diving when a lurid 
finger seemed to reach out and. touch it, 
and the transport vanished in a bright 
thunderclap all its own. 

Hill was diving then, firing at the 
blank spaces between the attacking 
planes. He had to empty the drums, or 
there’d be a new face in hell for break- 
fast when he took the red ship back to 
the hangar. 

He pulled the nose up, fired a short 
burst above a white- winged sport job. A_ 
red eye blinked up at him. The bitter 
grin pulled at Hill’s lips. They were using 
a machine gun from the after cockpit. 
There wasn’t a chance that they could 
hit his ship. 

Hill nosed over then, passed the white 
ship in a screaming dive, emptied an- 
other drum at the ground. He had to 
wait scant seconds then before he could 
fire again. Wait until the automatic 
gear replaced the empty drums with 
full ones. 

He looked up just in time to see a sec- 
ond red ship diving into the bright 
searchlight ray. The white-winged sport 
job went up and over in a tight roll to 
escape the red plane’s guns. They were 
successful, just for a second, and then as 
the ship whipped over the wings folded. 
A heartbeat and the sport job was only 
a white blur streaking earthward. 

Hill climbed again. Far to the west an 
unholy radiance glowed red against the 
night sky. Hill remembered then. The 
fences! The ground troops had reached 
the fences, and the current had been 
switched on! 
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Up. Up. A hurtling red streak passed 
close, and then a second later one of the 
attacking planes disintegrated in a scar- 
let blaze. 

Time and again Hill took his red ship 
down. Time and again he directed his 
fire away from the attacking planes. 
Then the indicator dial showed that he 
had but a single drum left for each gun. 
He dropped the bombs as he streaked 
low, and looked back to see the crimson 
flashes erupt from the barren earth be- 
hind him, ' 

Suddenly there were only a scattered 
dozen of the attacking planes left. A 
dozen limping wrecks that tried in vain 
to flee before the concerted attack of the 
red ships. 

Hill was cruising at eighteen thousand 
feet when the radio ordered them to re- 
turn. He kept his eyes away from the 
outer fences. He knew, too well, what he’d 
see there in the reflected glow of the 
searchlights. 

One by one, dropping swiftly to the 
runway, the red ships returned. Fat lit- 
tle hornets. Hill thought grimly, sated 
with ‘the recent kill and returning to 
their nest. 

TJILL taxied his ship through the door, 
ruddering to the right to clear the 
plane in front of him. He cut the switch, 
and sat there Iqst in bitter thought until 
a mechanic appeared beside the ship. 

His mind snapped back to the present 
as the hood slipped away. He was a 


robot,, and he had to wait for an order 
before he could move., 

jO’Day came toward his ship then, 
walking slowly, and wiping the sweat 
from his face with a white scarf. He said, 
“Hill, return to your quarters,” and 
waited until HUl had climbed out of his 
plane before he moved off toward the 
elevators. 

Once on the lower hangar level he said, 
“Come on, I need a drink.” He strode off 
to the lounge. 

There were eight or ten men there — 
flyers all of them — grouped around a 
small bar. There was no spoken greeting 
but someone pushed a glass into Hill’s 
hand, said, “Hill, drink this.” 

Hill drank, grateful for the fierce burn 
of the liquor in his throat. Twice his 
glass was refilled, and twice he drained it. 

They had been there an hour when the 
speaker horns brought the special bul- 
letin; “Denver, Colorado. Tonight the 
nation grieved at the death of President 
Kingston whose life since the beginning 
of this disaster has been one of the finest 
examples of courage and ceaseless devo- 
tion to his task that the history of man 
can record, 

“The^ president, who for the past week 
had known that death was never far 
away, had driven himself unmercifully, 
and tonight his body could stand no 
more. Only a few thousands remain of 
what once was a powerful nation. All of 
our principal cities are gone, and death 
for the rest of us is only a matter of days. 


(i^ 
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Still, this is one life we prayed would be 
spared until the last. We needed his 
great strength and unfailing courage. 

"President Kingston called a secretary 
to his side when it became certain that 
he had only moments left. He dictated a 
statement to be read to those remaining 
alive. I quote: ‘We can find no hope 
that our burden here will be lightened; 
no hope that even a handful of us will 
survive to found a new civilization. We, 
as a race, are doomed. I can only say 
this. Since we cannot live we can at 
least die courageously — as Americans!’” 

A full-cheeked blond man slammed his 
glass back on the bar. "What a show! 
I got nine of the crates. One of ’em fell 
apart right under my sights.” 

Raw silence held the room. Silence that 
pressed like a giant weight. Hill's flesh 
crawled. O’Day’s mouth was a bloodless 
twitching line. 

The blond man Jerked a thumb at the 
speakers. "Die like Americans. Huh! 
That’s good stuff to feed the troops. The 
swine won’t know what they’re missin’. 
I wish they’d get another flight together 
and try to crash in here. It’s fun to. . . .” 

The tall man’s breath exploded in a 
shocked curse. O’Day and Hill were mov- 
ing when a short, dark-faced flyer 
bounded in front of the blond man. 

“Lafray, you bloody louse!” he shouted. 

“What do you mean?” Lafray was 
backing up when the short man struck. 
There was the dull sick sound of bone 
against flesh. Lafray stumbled, and the 
short man was on top of him swinging 
with both hands. Lafray’s mouth van- 
ished In a bloody smear. He went down. 
The short man was rushing at him, lash- 
ing out with booted feet, when O’Day 
caught him. 

The Irishman’s grip locked the short 
man’s arms at his sides. He pulled him 
away from Lafray. "Easy, Dan, easy. 
'They’ll have you down in an ‘A’ Level 
lab first thing you know. They’ll make a 
robot out of you. Let him alone, he’s had 
enough!” 

“I’ll kill him.” 

“Easy!” O’Day growled. 

Lafray scrambled to his feet and stag- 
gered out of the room. 

chapterTxviii 

FORBES SIGNS OFF 

■^OT once in the following week did one 
of De Spain’s blood-red planes streak 
across the runway fan. Not once did any 


man go above the Hangar Level, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet below the surface. 

Only flying men were quartered on the 
Hangar Level, and they alone of the 
Ark’s population had no assigned tasks. 
They drank and fought and gambled in 
that week. They paced the corridors like 
restless cats, but never were they out of 
hearing of the speaker horns in the 
lounge. 

'The news screens were coldly gray and 
silent, but De Spain had not stopped the 
voice of the horns on this level. 

They heard the last faint announce- 
ment from New York. They heard a 
panting hurried voice describe a new 
and terrible fever that killed in five min- 
utes. A fever that blackened the faces of 
its victims and choked their breath off. 
A fever that had spread like a raging 
fire through the Helena concentration 
camp. ' They listened in stiff silence to the 
pain-clouded voice: 

“There — there are only a few of us left. 
We can’t last long. The doctors are gone, 
and even they could do nothing in the 
face of this epidemic. We. . .” Only low 
choking sounds came from the speakers, 
and then a grim and final silence. 

Only half the flyers got to bed that 
night. The rest slept where they dropped, 
and the lounge floor was littered with 
empty bottles the next morning. 

Four times Hill went down to the hos- 
pital. Four times he walked the shining 
corridors to the silver-walled lounge. The 
news screen was still running, and Hill 
spent hours watching the pictures that 
flashed across its surface. 

He knew, and the thought ran blackly 
deep within him, why he had come. He 
knew why his heart leaped at the sight 
of any slim figure in the corridor. Twice 
each day he made that trip in the hope 
of seeing Theta De Spain. His mind was 
full of her, of the smooth curve of her 
cheek, of her dark eyes. 

The third day she came. 

He didn’t hear the door open, and the 
first he knew she was beside him, saying 
in her softly lovely voice: “Hello, Steve.” 

“Theta!” He turned quickly, knowing 
at the first sight of her that the passing 
time had changed nothing. She was a 
woman, his woman, the only one he’d 
ever wanted. He was, in spite of every- 
thing he’d done, still in love with her. No 
matter what had gone before, no matter 
what was yet to come, he couldn’t change 
that fact. 

"I’ve been waiting,” he said slowly. "I 
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thought you’d come here before now.” 

“I couldn’t. I — ^I’ve been trying to think 
this thing through. Your ideas and 
father’s, they’re all so mixed up. So dif- 
ferent. You’re both right, and you’re 
both wrong. I — I should have told father 
what you planned to do, but I didn’t. 
You. .” She looked away. 

He put his hand under her chin, tilted 
her head up. “Theta. Listen to me. No 
matter what you do, no matter what you 
decide, it can’t change things between 
you and me. You know that! You know 
you can’t marry Bischoff!” 

“Please, Steve. .” There was a 
husky timbre in her voice. “There’s noth- 
ing we could do now. Nothing anyone, 
even father, could do for weeks yet. 
You’ve got to let me think.” 

He said: “I will, darling!" 

She moved away from him then, and 
silence came into the room. Hill lighted 
a cigarette, dropped in a deep chair fac- 
ing the screen. After a moment Theta 
curled in another chair close to his. 

“You might give me one of your ciga- 
rettes.” 

Hill was holding his lighter for her 
when the screen came to life. 

Jay Forbes’ remembered voice flicked at 
Hill like a lash. “Universal Unit Two, 
newscasting in flight over North Dakota.” 
The vibrant life had gone out of his 
voice; it was only harsh now and flat. 

“We have been in the air for twenty- 
two hours, and during that time have 
flown over the battered ruins of a hun- 
dred coastal . cities, and have seen the 
charred and blackened remains of inland 
towns where only a few buildings re- 
main standing. Raging cyclones have 
swept nearly every square mile of the 
United States. Monstrous tides and 
sweeping tidal waves have battered and 
destroyed the seaport cities. And only 
once in this whole trip have we seen evi- 
dence of life.” 

Hill’s cigarette smouldered, forgotten, 
in his hand. His eyes never left the 
screen. 

“Only once did we see any sign of life! 
I guess this broadcast is for you, Steve. 
The only screen left will have to be in 
De Spain’s Ark. It isn’t only the United 
States, Steve; this hell has wiped out the 
rest of the world. England has been gone 
for a week. 

“Maybe you saw the water riots they 
had in France, and the Orient — poor 
devils — they had no chance at all. There 
were too many of them. Disease and 


famine took them by the millions. Just 
coolies, Steve; they didn’t have any right 
to live. They didn’t have any nice cool 
place to hide from the sun, or any pro- 
tective fences, or anti-aircraft guns. 
Their own possession was their lives, and 
they didn’t have those long. They had 
courage, those people, and once they 
knew they couldn’t run from death they 
died bravely. You should have seen that, 
then.” 

Theta De Spain whispered, “Dear 
God. . .” 

“I was telling you that there is life left, 
Steve. I mean besides Paul and me — and 
we’re not alive, not really. This plane is 
carrying insulation so thick that it can 
barely stagger into' the air, and even at 
that the best cooling equipment still can’t 
keep the temperature comfortable. Men 
can’t live at that heat Steve, but you 
wouldn’t know. You're lucky; maybe 
you earned your luck.” His voice climbed 
to a tight whisper, and stopped in a fit 
of coughing. 

“Sorry, Steve, this’s a hell of a broad- 
cast. Yes, I was telling you about the 
life we found. There were four white men 
and a hundred negroes. You should have 
seen the guy who was running that camp. 
He was big, Steve, as big as the front end 
of a transport, but he was still alive, and 
he was still boss. 

“He was telling the others that he was 
God. That the sun was his friend, and 
that he’d ordered the world destroyed so 
he could start a new kingdom. He got 
sick while he was talking. They haven’t 
any water -except what they caught in 
tanks, and that’s rotten with fever. 
They’ve no medicine at all. You guess how 
long they’ll last.” 

'C'LAT, lifeless, slow, the voice droned 

on. “I’d use the wing ’scopes and pick 
up a picture for you but there’s nothing 
to see, and we’re going to need the pow- 
er. We’ve had to steal gas for weeks, 
maybe it’s longer than that, but now we 
don’t have that to worry about. Dead 
men can’t object to our draining their 
tanks. We’re going to set the ship down 
pretty soon. Don’t go ’way; I’ll be back.” 
Forbes’ cracked laughter rang loud in 
the room. “May you live. . .” 

Steven Hill’s fingers sank deep in the 
arms of the chair. He blinked stinging 
moisture out of his eyes. “There’s a man," 
he said, “a real man. They’re both real 
men, but they’ll have to stop. They 
can’t go on.” 
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But they did! 

Time and again Forbes’ voice, each 
time a little weaker whispered in the 
speaker. Day blended into successive day. 
Hill ate and slept in the lounge. Theta 
spent most of her waking hours, there. 
They didn't talk, they seldom tocric their 
eyes off the screen. As the days went by 
Forbes’ voice became a rasp which 
shredded already - frayed nerves. 

He reported the torrential rains which 
lashed the Middle West and turned the 
plains into shimmering lakes. He de- 
scribed the flood, as the rain-gorged Mis- 
sissippi left its banks and roared on a 
destructive path to the sea. 

One broadcast covered the wave of in- 
sects which swept out of the South to 
die in the blazing white heat of the 
desert. 

Occasionally they caught a glimpse of 
Forbes’ face. A taut-skinned death’s- 


but your select little company. Nobody 
that we can find. We’ve tried, but this’s 
a big country. Maybe there is somebody 
else left, maybe. They’ll die when the 
world goes out on the long side of its 
orbit. Stand by, Steve, we’re takin’ off!” 

Again the image jmnped, steadied. 
“Penny’s gone, Steve. You remember 
Penny? I wonder what’s on the other 
side. Penny’s there. They beat us there, 
Steve, just like I’m goin’ to beat you 
there. I'll be a foreman when you get 
there, remember? Maybe it’s a bum joke, 
but what’s left besides bum jokes? I — I 
used to damn you, Steve, I used all the 
names I know. I hated to think that 
you’d go on living when Penny had to die. 
It’s all over now, and it doesn’t make 
any difference. She used to laugh at me. 
She said I was crazy.” 

Forbes closed his eyes, his face was 
yellow and drawn. 
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head in which only his eyes were alive. 

Days and nights that jvere cut from a 
living nightmare. Forbes told them how 
they found fuel, and food, and water. He 
whispered to them through the bitter 
hours whJile Grey tried to sleep, and once 
he left the iscanascope running while he 
slept on the cabin floor. 

Then the screen showed the cave 
mouth of the Negro settlement, and faint 
words came from the speaker, “This 
seems to be it, Steve; this seems to be 
it. Fever wiped them out. Fever that 
struck like a lightning bolt. You tell De 
Spain to watch for that, or his thousands 
will be gone before he can turn around. 
T’hell with De Spain; maybe he thinks 
he’s God, too. 

“Yeah, maybe he does; other men have. 
Lots of them. This big negro did— re- 
member, I told you about him? He 
thought he was God, and the fever took 
him. That’s the trouble, Steve, Death is 
no respecter of gods, not man-made 
gods. They die — all of them. Maybe you 
ought to tell De Spain about our toast.” 

The image swung, faded, and Forbes’ 
slivunken, skull-like face shone there. 
“This is all, Steve. There’s nobody left 


“It’s over, Steve. The fuel tanks are 
nearly empty. We’re sixteen thousand. 
. . , It’s nearly over, it won’t be long now 
till. 

An aching, year-long silence. Forbes’ 
lips moved and they had to lean close to 
the screen to catch the words. "May you 
live forever, and I never die/’ 

Sweat trickled down Hill’s back. His 
throat ached, and his breath hissed 
through vised teeth. 

“Listen, Steve, it’s — it’s all right now, 
see? I was wrong. I got all mixed up. 
•I hope you live for a million years; I 
really do, guy. I'm sorry I can’t shake 
hands with you, Steve. 

"The motors have stopped, Steve. Paul 
isn’t trying to find a place to set her 
down. She’s diving — diving. . .” An odd 
soft brightness came into Forbes’ eyes. 
“May — may you live. . . . Penny! Penny!” 

There was a sharp click, and then noth- 
ing but gray silence. The s^een was 
cold, dead. 

Thetfi was crying. Deep racking sobs 
that shook her shoulders, were tom from 
deep in her throat. Hill’s arm went out, 
and then she was leaning against him, 
saying in a choked voice, "He’s gone.” 
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A low word, softly spoken, “Right.” 

“There was nothing we could have 
done, Steve. Even father couldn’t have 
changed things In time to help. We 
might have smuggled him in somehow — 
in here!” 

Hill shook his head. “He wouldn’t have 
come; you know that.” 

“I guess you’re right,” she whispered. 
“I guess you were right about everything.” 
Her brimming eyes came up. “I — I might 
be a traitor, Steve, but I've changed 
sides. 

“I was going to tell you so last night. 
One of the Twelve was robotized yester- 
day. Four of them are robots now! They 
— they disagreed with father, and he op- 
erated on them. He’s — he’s. a machine, 
not. . . .” 

“How about the others?” 

“They argue with father more than 
ever.” 

“They’re sick of killing, too. There's 
a chance, but we’ve got to plan every 
step. This time we can’t miss!” Hill’s 
brows V'd over eyes that were shiny with 
thought. “I’ll get Ben Wilson on the 
Hangar Level some way. He knows more 
about what your father did to get the 
world off its orbit than anyone else. I’ll 
talk to him. Then we’ll plan!” 

Theta De Spain nodded. ^ 

CHAPTER xrx 

DEATH FROM THE SKIES 

QTEVEN HILL went back to the Hangar 

Level. There were a thousand details 
that had to be taken care of, a thousand 
questions that had to be answered be- 
fore he could even begin to plan. 

There had to be a way to reach “A” 
Level without Alpha De Spain’s knowl- 
edge; a way to get a weapon past the 
detectors’ eyes that lined the hall. Then, 
too, he would have to strike swiftly, be- 
fore De Spain could lower the glass wall 
which stopped the Delta slugs as though 
they were made of cotton. 

And there was Ben Wilson. Some way 
he had, to reach the moon-faced mathe- 
matician. He had to be sure the world 
could be returned to its orbit without De 
Spain’s help — or he had to wait. 

Theta De Spain brought the answer to 
the first question on the seventh day. It 
was written on a slip of paper wrapped 
around a vial of the red eye-fluid she 
handed him as they passed in the hos- 
pital corridor. 


Steven: 

I can operate the elevator control so 

you can come down from Surface Level. 

Can’t find way to shut off detector eyes. 

Father must be suspicious. Guard watch- 
ing me. Don’t forget to use eye-fluid. 

Anna was nearly caught that way, yester- 
day. 

Theta. 

Hill showed the note to Brian O’Day. 

Steve said, “One barrier passed. Now 
I’ve got to make a weapon that will 
get past the Detector Eyes.” 

“You’re a tramp, Steve. I ought to kick 
your teeth in.” The tinkle of ice laced the 
Irishman’s words. “You bring this around 
now. Why the devil wasn’t I included 
in this? You’ve got a lot of guts, you 
have!” 

“Look,” Hill said quickly, “there’s no 
use of both of us getting mixed up in one 
attempt. You wait, then if I miss you 
can — ” 

“You tried to feed me that stuff before. 
T’hell with it. I’m in now, and I’m stay- 
in’ in. When the time comes to crack 
‘A’ Level I’ll flip a coin with you. The 
winner can kill De Spain — or die tryin’!” 

“Right.” 

“You knew how I felt. You saw those 
jitney planes try to crack this place when 
they knew they didn’t have a chance. All 
a man can do is die anyway. Those guys 
knew it, and they kept cornin’. I ought 
to be able to do that much.” 

"Now, what about a weapon?” 

O’Day’s eyes were bright with thought. 
“Wait a minute, Steve. There are four 
thousand people in the Ark. They didn’t 
have anything to do with the murder of 
those other poor devils any more than 
we did. We've got to be sure we’re not 
messin’ up their chance to get out of 
this alive. 

“I’ll talk to Ben Wilson first. De Spain’s 
got to die. He’s got to pay for what he’s 
done, and for what he’s trying to do, but 
a day or a week makes no difference now. 
We’ve got to be sure the world can be 
returned to its orbit without him. Ben 
will know.’.’ 

“I’d figured on that,” Hill said, “but De 
Spain is robotizing the Twelve, one at a 
time, and the sooner we get. . . .” 

“Right.” O’Day got to his feet. “I’ll 
see Ben now. And you better be damn 
careful that your robot act doesn’t slip. 
Borsi’s back on this level. He was trans- 
ferred here this morning. He’s as deadly 
as a coral snake. Watch him!” 

Hill said, “I will.” 
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O’Day was back in an hour. “He’s not 
sure yet. There’s one or two things he’s 
got to know first. He said to come back 
in a week.’’ 

"A week!’’ 

"Yeah, and we’ll be flyin’ again before 
then. The peak of the heat is behind us. 
Another month and it’ll be about like it 
used to be in the Fall. There’ll be about 
two weeks of that weather according to 
Ben, and then the world swings way out, 
and the temperature drops to a hundred 
below zero.’’ 

“A week,’’ Hill protested.’ “That’s a long 
time.’’ 

“We’ve got time — a year if we need it — 
but we’ve got to be sure. Your job is to 
watch Bofsi. He’s suspicious as hell.’’ 

T^HE flight orders came four days later. 

“Attention, pilots!’’ the horns roared. 
“Report to Surface Level at dawn tomor- 
row for observation flights. Individual 
orders and territory assignments will be 
given you there.” 

The flight chief called the pilots into 
his office as fast as they left the elevators. 
“We’ve mounted speaker horns under the 
wings of the planes,” he said tersely. 
"There’s an automatic turntable and 
record in the cabin of each plane. You 
will cover the territory assigned to you 
with the speakers running all the time 
you are in the air. The horns will direct 
anyone still alive to spread a square of 
white where it will be visible.” 

The lean, dark-faced Borsl shrugged 
his jacket tight across his shoulders. 
“Don’t tell me De Spain’s going soft.” 

“No,” the flight chief said dully, “he 
isn’t. Each ship carries fifteen bombs 
of Upsiloh gas. You are to drop those 
on each white square that appears.” He 
kept his eyes on the desk. “Your terri- 
tory assignments are in the planes. Two 
men to each ship. Take off at once.” 

Bitter anger churned in Hill’s mind as 
he followed O’Day to the big red-winged 
bombing plane. Upsilon gas! One lung- 
ful of the greenish vapor would kill in- 
stantly! And no mask had ever been de- 
vised which would withstand it. 

This was butchery! 

They were at the plane then, and 
O’Day was cursing the mechanic who 
scrambled away from the controls. The 
big Irishman’s mouth was twitching, and 
his eyes were smoky with anger. He 
dropped in the seat. He trampled on the 
brake, gunned the right wing motor, and 
brought the ship around savagely. 


“The louse,” he said raggedly. “The 
dirty murderin’ louse!" 

The bomber roared out of the hangar, 
the runway dropping smoothly away 
from the wheels. Hill picked up the land- 
ing gear, and the red ship sliced east 
into the sunrise. 

O’Day turned, his face a bleak mask. 
“The first thing we do is get rid of those 
bombs. If that three-tailed son of a wolf 
thinks I’m going to. .” Rage choked 
off his words. 

“We’d better wait,” Hill said grimly. 
“Maybe we won’t find anybody. Jay 
Forbes couldn’t, and God knows he tried. 
De Spain'd ask questions if we were the 
only crew that dropped our eggs.” 

O’Day’s bitter laughter ran through the 
cabin. “And that’s the way you use your 
head. Listen, why do you think De Spain 
sent us out? For a ride, maybe, or to use 
up fuel? No, the louse has had the radio 
men listening day and night. They’ve 
heard messages and used a direction 
finder on them. That’s why he knew just 
where to send us. The ten planes he 
sent out couldn’t cover the whole conti- 
nent in a month, and do a good job. 

“He doesn’t care about the rest of the 
world, but if anyone here found his 
headquarters they might try to crash in. 
He doesn’t want that again — ^he knows 
the people in the Ark would revolt! So 
he sends us to take care of them, and he 
sends us to a certain spot. He knows 
there are still people alive!” 

Hill swore in sharp amazement. “You’re 
right!” He slid out of his seat. “I’ll drop 
the eggs any time that you say the 
word.” 

“Walt!” O’Day took a short wrench out 
of his pocket. “Use this on the camera. 
The flight chief's getting plenty sick of 
this himself. He might turn us in, but not 
unless De Spain demands the film.” 

"I’ve got a better idea. Take the ship 
up to ten thousand, and wait till we turn 
up a patch of white rock. Then the film 
will look right.” 

O’Day’s nod was his only answer. 

Ten minutes later Hill tripped the 
levers and watched the sleek- bellied bear- 
ers of death streak downward. He smiled 
then, for the first time in weeks, as 
though a heayy load had dropped oif his 
shoulders and gone with them, hurtling 
down through the hot white sunlight. 

East into the heat, while the ther- 
mometer on the instrument board crept 
up and up. A pattern of desolation swept 
back under the wings. Smouldering ruins 
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that had been towns, the wreckage 
strewn path of a tornado, a still blazing 
forest fire, .and the gutted course of a 
long dried flood. 

At six a. m.’ O’Day nosed the ship 
down. “We’re here,” he said. “We’ll use 
the auto-pilot and cruise at two thou- 
sand," His mouth was white-lipped, 
strained. “Switch on the horns. You use 
your glasses on that side. I’ll watch this," 

“Right.” 

Half throttle. Back and fourth across 
a rugged and barren wasteland. Sweat 
ran into Hill’s eyes and stung there. The 
fleldglasses grew warm and slippery in 
his grasp. The monotonous roaring of. 
the horns made speech impossible; 
dinned at Hill’s ears until it seemed that 
the words had been graven forever on 
his mind. 

“Calling all Americans! Calling all 
Americans! Food, water, and medical 
aid can be had by signaling this plane. 
Place square of white on ground near 
your refuge. Calling all Americans!” 

De Spain’s invitation to death! 

r|^HE heat in the plane cabin increased 
with each passing hour. Hill’s throat 
was dry, his mouth seemed stuffed with 
cotton. Once he tried to smoke, and then 
ground the cigarette to shreds under his 
heel when he found it took his eyes away 
from the glasses. 

One hour. Two. ’Three. They might 
have been fljnng over the face of sonie 
long-dead planet. There was no move- 
ment anywhere on the sun-blistered bar- 
renness beneath them. 

On and on while the ache in Hill’s 
throat grew, and the giant’s voice bel- 
lowed unheeded promises to the ghosts 
of a vanished race. 

“Sfeue.^” -O’Day grabbed at HilTs arm, 
his Angers bit clear to the bone. “Steve, 
look!" 

Hill swung around. The focus wheel 
slipped under his fingers, and sweat 
blurred the lenses. Then the flicker of 
white showed against the drab gray of a 
distant hill. 

“Do you see it?” O’Day shouted. 

Hill’s stabbing hand hit the speaker 
switch, and the roaring died. He stared 
a,t O’Day. “It might be,” he whisiiered, 
“It might. . . .’’ 

O’Day nodded. The silence grew until 
it hurt their ears. 

Hill had his glasses up agsdn. He was 
afraid to think, afraid even to pray. The 
chance was slim, too slim. It might be 


a rock. No! It moved, blessed God, it 
moved! 

O’Day kicked the automatic pilot off, 
the motor snarl deepened and the bomber 
banked tightly. He didn’t speak. There 
was no need. They had both known, since 
the beginning, that no power on earth 
could keep them from landing if a signal 
appeared. 

Down. Low over that square of white 
where the sight of two upturned faces 
started Hill shouting senselessly. “We’re 
coming! We’re coming!” He went on 
shouting. He knew they couldn’t hear 
but the words felt good in his throat. 

Both men were looking down as the 
bomber flicked across the tiny broken 
plateau. On, across the ragged canyon, 
and then back in a slow, sweeping bank. 

Muscles worked along O’Day ’s jaw, and 
his eyes glinted like bits of some dark 
stone. “Tough, Steve, it’ll be tough. Watch 
the wing flaps, and get on the brake as 
soon as we touch.” 

“Not too soon,” Hill said, “she’ll go over 
on her nose!” 

“You wouldn’t be trying to tell me not 
to go in?” 

“You’re goin’ in,” Hill snarled, “if you 
scatter this crate from hell to breakfast.” 

“Right!” A wintery grin tugged at 
O’Day’s mouth. 

Down then, through the hot bright 
glare of the sun. Down. O’Day stalled to 
loose flying speed as the tiny plateau 
came up to meet them. The wing flaps 
cut their speed, but not enough. No 
word was spoken. There wasn’t time 
and each man knew his job. 

All of O’Day’s matchless skill at the 
controls came into play, and all of Hill’s. 
Then the ground was a gray stream on 
either side, and the plateau rim leaped, 
at breathless speed, toward them. 

The wheels slammed hard against the 
ground. The brakes took hold. The tall 
rose, and slammed back to earth. O’Day 
swung the plane, and stopped just short 
of the rim. 

“Nice goin’, guy!” Hill stood up. 
“What’re we goin’ to tell them — not the 
truth; we can’t do that. And we can’t 
help much; we haven’t got the supplies. 
We’ll be building false hopes.” 

“We’ll do what we can,” O’Day said 
harshly. “The future will have to wait." 
'He ripped the first-aid - case from the 
wall. “Come on.” 

“They’ll need pure water,” Hill said. 
“And food. We’ve got a little.” 

“Bring it.” 
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The furnacelike heat started sweat 
from every pore as they dropped to the 
ground. A hundred feet away a man 
stumbled toward them. 

O’Day shouted, “Stay there. Don’t try 
to run. We’re cornin’!’’ 

Moving through the strength-sapping 
heat was almost like swimming, Hill 
thought as he tried to run. How could 
anyone live through days on end of this? 

The man who waited was tall, and 
once he had been big, but now he was a 
walking skeleton. His clothes hung from 
bony shoulders, his hands were claws, his 
wrists only pipestems. He was swaying. 
His legs folded, just as the others reached 
his side, and he fell forward into O’Day’s 
arms. 

“Steady, man!” O'Day lowered him 
gently to the ground, knelt. “Water!” he 
snapped at Hill. 

The man’s face was thin-cheeked, 
blackened, and the sun-blisters overlaid 
one another. He gulped greedily at the 
water, and after a long moment smiled 
with his eyes. 

“Just in time,” he whispered. “Just in 
time. I was afraid you’d miss us.” 

“Where’d you come from?” O’Day 
asked. “I mean where’ve you been living 
during this heat?”’ 

“In a mine. Shaft’s over there, by 
white square. There’s others below.” 

“How many?” 

“I — I don’t. The tall man closed 

his eyes. 

O’Day said, “Never mind, old-timer.” 
He picked the tall man up, and strode 
away toward the white square. Hill fol- 
lowed with the bundles. 

A RICKETY ladder took them down, 
down, a hundred feet or more into 
the earth. It was cooler there, but the 
musty air was long dead, and they were 
gasping for breath long before they 
reached the pale flicker of light on the 
landing stage. 

The weird light showed the worn fea- 
tures, the lifeless eyes of a second man. 
“I come on ahead.” He tried to smile. 
“The others were waiting to know.” 

“Sure,” Hill said harshly, “sure, they’d 
want to know when help got here.” He 
stepped forward. “Just get your arm 
around my shoulder. That's right; now 
where do we go?” 

“This way.” 


Hill got an electric torch out of his 
pocket and its probing sword-bright ray 
showed blackened rock, crumbling pillars, 
and a dirt floor worn smooth by the pas- 
sage of many feet. Three hundred feet 
along that, and they came Into a huge, 
high-domed cavern. Crude bunks lined 
the walls. Rustling, ghostly sound greeted 
them. A dozen white, strained faces 
showed in the light’s reflected glow, but 
no one moved. 

The man beside Hill said, “Corrigan’s 
over here.” 

A moment later the light picked out a 
big-boned, shadow-thin man who was 
propped upright on a straw-filled bunk. 
Dark, glazed eyes looked out at them 
from a strong-jawed, bearded face. 

“You’ve come.” His voice was as old as 
pain itself. “We prayed that someone 
would. We couldn’t have lasted much 
longer. The air-conditioning unit hasn’t 
run for a week; our air pump broke down 
two days ago, and can’t be fixed. We’ve 
no lights, and only enough power to run 
the radio.” 

“Easy, man, there’s no hurry.” Hill 
bent over him. "Here’s water; we’ve 
plenty of time to listen.” 

Corrigan’s lips pressed tightly shut. 
“The others,” he muttered. "They need it 
more than I do. Give it to them first.” 

O’Day asked, “How many are there 
here?” 

“There were nearly a thousand once, 
now possibly a third of those remain. 
The — the children — the heat took them 
first.” 

Neither Hill nor O’Day spoke. The 
rustling voice went on. ;‘You look like 
you’ve come through all right. Can — 
can you spare food? Ours spoiled. We 
need medical' supplies. Our — our doctor 
died two weeks ago.” 

"Sure,” Hill promised harshly, “we’ll 
have supplies here in a hurry. One or two 
days. Hell, man, the worst is over. You’ll 
be back on your feet before you know it.” 

The glassy eyes clung to Hill’s face. 
“You wouldn’t lie to me, son?” 

O’Day said; “We’ll check to see what 
you’ll need, and how many of you there 
are. ’Then we’ll make a rush trip. Take 
it easy, old-timer; your worries are over.” 

They turned away. An hour, then, 
while the electric torches lanced the 
oven-hot cavern; while HilTs throat 
tightened, and moisture stung in his eyes. 
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Heads moved in the light, and feverishly 
bright eyes shone. Husky, pain-clouded, 
whispering voices asked anxiously: 

“You will be back? You will come back 
soon?” 

Slowly the count grew. A hundred, a 
hundred and ten, twenty, thirty. They 
had reached two hundred and eighty-six 
when the torch ray swept down the cor- 
ridor to the radio room. 

“Hi!” A man turned. Tight-skinned, 
yellowish, his face was more death’s-head 
than human. “You wouldn’t have a spare 
cigarette?” 

“Sure, here.” Hill fumble^ at his case, 
spilled its contents on the' table. “Here, 
take ’em all; I can get more.” 

“Thanks.” The man leaned over his 
radio set. “I been tryin’ to reach that 
other bunch, south of here a thousand 
miles, but I can’t raise ’em. They were 
talkin’, tellin’ me that a plane’d just got 
there, when they quit. Funny, I been 
tryin’ .ever since, but there’s not a 
whisper.” 

O’Day pulled Hill back into the corri- 
dor. "We’ll be back as soon as we can,” 
he told the radioman, and then ran for 
the ladder. 

'pHE Irishman didn’t speak again until 
they had reached the plane, until 
the air-pumps had lowered the blazing 
temperature. 

“That’s Dan Zoo’s section south of us. 
He’s got Lafray in his plane. Remember? 
Dan tried to kick Lafray’s teeth out after 
that fight over the Ark, the night the 
jitney army tried to crash in.” 

“Yes.” 

“Dan’s all right, we know that, but La- 
fray’s a louse. We’ve got to get this crate 
into the air before they come this way 
and spot us.” 

The motors caught, roared. Hill re- 
leased the brakes and the ship rumbled 
over the broken ground. The tail came 
up, and O’Day held the ship on the 
ground till the cliff-edge raced under the 
wheels. They dropped, sickeningly, very 
close to the ground^. Then they were 
banking, climbing. 

“Now what?” Hill asked. “We found 
them, and we made promises. They’ll be 
waitin’ for food and medicine.” 

“This changes things,” O’Day said 
bleakly. “Before we found these people 
we had all the time in the world. Now 
we haven’t got any. Every day we lose 
means some of them will die. We can’t 
wait!” 


Hill said, “No, we can’t, we’ve got to 
kill De Spain now! Even if, . , 

“Even if this cockeyed world never gets 
back on its orbit. Those people have as 
much right to live as we have, and 
they’re goin’ to get it!” 

“How will we. . . 

“That,” O’Day said fiatly, “is something 
we’ve got to figure out tonight. I’ll get 
Doc Barclay to call you and me down to 
the hospital. We’ll get Ben Wilson there, 
and — and Theta. We’ve got to move fast. 
The people outside the Ark can’t live 
through another month, and God knows 
the winter would wipe them out like flies. 
We’ve got to move, and move fast!” 

Hill said, "Right!” 

They were twenty minutes away from 
the Ark when Hill’s sharp eyes picked 
out the fleck of red high above them. He 
called it to O’Day’s attention. 

“That’ll be Dan and Lafray,” the Irish- 
man said. “But why’s he so damn high? 
Dan doesn’t like to waste time coming 
in to land.” 

“Are you sure it’s Dan?” 

“Has to be. His is the only ship that 
went east besides ours.” 

Hill dropped into a thoughtful silence. 
He kept his eyes on Dan’s plane. 

The plane above led the way to the 
Ark. They were close; the white sheen of 
the runway fan glimmered below them, 
when Dan’s plane tilted on one wing and 
then dove. Down, slicing through the hot 
glare of the sun, while a stiff curse 
pushed through Hill’s lips. 

O’Day was staring, his fingers white on 
the control wheel. “Dan!” he barked. 
“Pull out! Pull out!” 

The bomber was a glittering red meteor 
now. They could hear the thunderous, 
bellowing howl of its motor; the scream 
of wind past the wing struts. 

That second seemed to stretch into an 
aeon of time. Hill’s aching eyes followed 
that hurtling ship. His breath exploded 
into a sobbed curse, and then the red 
ship struck! 

Instantly, the purple-bright fan of 
flame blazed there. Seconds later, hollow- 
ly, the noise of the crash reached them. 
O’Day was diving when the explosion 
came. The wreck seemed to disintegrate, 
to vanish in a scarlet flash. 

“The fuel tanks!” Hill snapped. “The 
fire got to the fuel!” 

O’Day was banking. “Sure, but Dan 
didn’t know that, neither did Lafray, I 
was afraid of this, afraid of it when La- 
fray was assigned as Dan’s bomber. La- 
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fray was too cold-blooded, and he liked 
to kill. He’d bomb any signal — with 
pleasure! He did. Dan couldn’t take it 
any more, but he wasn’t going to leave 
Lafray behind to kill again. No — he took 
that butcher on a one-way ride.” 

“Yeah. One way is right. He stacked 
that ship right in front of the hangar 
doors.” 

The wheels touched, and O’Day taxied 
the bomber around the still blazing pile 
of wreckage, and into the gloom of the 
hangar. 

A white-faced mechanic was waiting 
when they climbed down. “Did you see 
that? Hell, he’d ’a’ blown the whole joint 
up if we hadn’t heard him cornin’ an 
got the doors closed. If that fire’d ever 
reached the fuel tanks here it’d ’a’ been 
too bad.” 

O’Day said, “That’s right.” 

“Yeah,” the mechanic growled, “an’ 
now we got to clean up the mess. We 
got to go out in that sun an’ — ” 

O’Day’s big hand shot out, caught the 
mechanic’s shirt just at his throat. “List- 
en, rat!” O’Day’s eyes held the hot 
sheen of gun steel, his voice was soft, 
deadly. “Be careful what you say; be 
careful what you do! And treat that 
wreckage with reverence — a gentleman 
died there!” 

The mechanic scooted away from 
O’Day’s relaxing grasp. “They was two 
of ’em in that ship. They was — ” 

“Right! One gentleman, and one rat!” 

CHAPTER XX 

CONSPIRACY 

fpHERE were three men in the room— 
Steven Hill, John Barclay, and Ben 
Wilson — when Theta De Spain slipped 
through the door. Her dark eyes were 
wide, her voice a bare whisper. 

“A guard followed me from ‘A’ Level. 
I think I lost him, but I’m not sure.” 

Hill said, “Sit down. Theta, it’ll be all 
right.” 

“But—” 

“Brian O’Day’s out there. He was afraid 
something like this might happen.” 

“Yes.” Barclay grinned briefly, “Hill 
wanted to go but we were afraid a robot 
in the corridor might give the show away. 
You don’t have to worry. Theta, I’ve never 
seen a guard Brian couldn’t handle.” 

^ “Oh!” 

The door snapped back then, and Brian 
O’Day strode into the room. “Let’s get on 


with it,” he said. “The guard’s sleeping 
in a closet. He never saw what hit him.” 

Ben Wilson’s eyes glimmered behind 
thick glasses. “Over here at the table, 
please. I’ve got to have room for this 
drawing.” 

Silently, they grouped around him. Wil- 
son slipped a thin roll of paper out of 
his sleeve, spread it on the table. “Here,” 
he said, “take a look at this. You’ll see 
the sun there, and the two orbits of the 
earth — the old and the new. Now: The 
scale of this map is distorted of course 
but the earth is marked in about the 
position it now occupies oh the new orbit. 
Then there are two X-points marked 
where the two orbits intersect. Got that?” 

A murmuring assent was his answer. 

“Right. Now the Y-point on the old 
orbit — that’s the solid line — is the place 
where De Spain started his dynamos. 
It took just about a month for the earth 
to reach the X-point where it left the 
old orbit. 

“You see, here” — his finger traced the 
new orbit — “is the second Y-point, just 
a few days ahead of the earth’s present 
position. The dynamos must be slowed 
when the earth reached that point — or 
they must not be touched for eight 
months while the earth completes its 
course around the new orbit to a place 
opposite where the dynamos were start- 
ed. Do you follow me?” 

O’Day asked: “How about the differ- 
ence in time?” 

“It’s marked there. On the old orbit 
it took six months between X-points; on 
the short side of the new orbit it takes 
four months and twelve days.” Wilson 
frowned, pulled at his lower lip. “That’s 
why I told you I wanted another week. I 
haven’t had time to check the figures on 
that yet.” 

“How much time is left?” Hill looked 
up to ask. “I mean until the earth reach- 
es the X-point on the new orbit?” 

“Exactly four days, twelve hours, and 
sixteen minutes.” 

“Call it four days,” O’Day ground out. 
“You’ll need the rest of the time to dope 
out the controls. You can leave now, 
Ben; we’ll take care of the rest of this.” 

“Right,” The moon-faced mathemati- 
cian blinked. “I’ll leave you that map. 
It’s crude, and I don’t need it. I’ll finish 
my calculations.” 

None of them spoke until after the 
door had closed behind Wilson. ’Then 
O’Day said: “He’s too precious to risk in 
the battle. We’ll need him to run the 
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controls, and we’ll need him whole. The 
rest of us don’t matter.” 

Barclay’s elbows were propped on the 
table, his chin cupped in his hands. “Now 
what?” 

“This.” O’Day’s eyes flicked to the girls. 
“You can operate the elevator so that 
one or more of us can come down from 
the Surface Level to ‘A’ Level?” 

“Right. But I can’t And the way to shut 
off the Detector Eyes.” 

“Then we’re exactly where we were,” 
Hill said. 

“Not quite. Before, we had time, and 
now we haven’t. Before, we weren’t sure 
about putting the world back on its orbit; 
now we are. Before, a failure didn’t mean 
much except our own lives. Now it does.” 

“If I could get past the guards,” Hill 
whispered, “I wouldn’t need any weapon 
but my bare hands.” 

O’Day snapped, “Fool! I’ve thought of 
that, but it won’t work.” 

“No, Steve.” It was Theta. “Father 
has a gun within reach all the time.” 

“Then that’s out.” 

“That’s only part of it. Borsi’s in 
charge of the armory now. There’s no 
way in the world to get even a gun which 
would sound the alarms. No way to get 
any kind of a gun.” 

"Listen,” Barclay said, “I’ve got an 
idea.” 

Three attentive faces swung his way. 

“Why not some other kind of a weap- 
on? A bow and arrow, tipped with a sur- 
geon’s scalpel?” 

Theta shook her head. “The eyes work 
on any Omicron metal, and the scalpel 
blade is of Omicron.” 

“There’s only one other way,” O’Day 
said, “and it requires at least one gun. 
Like this. Two of us will ride the ele- 
vator down to ‘A’ Level. I’ll run down the 
hall with a hunk of metal — any kind — 
and the alarm will sound. ’The guards will 
catch me. De Spain will come out when 
he hears that I had no weapon.-The other 
man can be waiting at the end of the 
hall with the gun. At that distance he 
couldn’t miss.” 

Hill asked: “Why not just one man to 
wait?” 

“Uh-huh, it’ll take excitement to make 
the guards overlook the man who was 
waiting. Without it you’d be trapped in a 
hurry.” 

“Right.” Hill nodded agreement. “It's 
a deal, but I go first.” 

Barclay got to his feet. “This isn’t do- 
ing anything for the poor devils who are 


waiting for medical aid. I’ve got some 
ideas along that line I want to work out. 
See you at dawn tomorrow.” 

The big Irishman frowned, said, “Wait, 
Johnny, I’ll go with you.” 

A moment, and Hill and Theta were 
alone in the room. He leaned across the 
table. “Theta, can you smuggle me into 
a lab for a couple of hours? I’ve got an 
idea, too.” 

She said: “I can try.” 

^HE hot cone of white light spilled down 
on the cluttered work bench. The 
wall light — that queer, soft radiance 
which emanated from the walls them- 
selves — was off. The white brightness of 
the drop light struck down, shadowed 
Hill’s face. He talked as he worked. 

“Look, Theta, those eyes are impulse 
eyes. They’re invisible rays which react 
On metal, probably on the omicron ele- 
ment since it’s the only element present 
in 'all metal. Now; If there was a way 
to shield a gun, a way to deflect the rays 
around it so the contact wouldn’t be 
broken, we’d have it fixed.” 

“That’s right, but 

“There must be a way.” 

“Maybe I can help. We’ll need insula- 
tion, and a shield of some kind. How 
about one of those Borson plates?” 

“Might work, biit first we’ll have to rig 
a Detector Eye here so we can test it.” 

“Right.” 

The night hours slipped away as they 
worked side by side. Two, three, a dozen 
times they painfully constructed some- 
thing they thought would work, only to 
have it fail in the test. It was nearly 
dawn when Hill turned from the work 
bench with a square box six inches deep. 

“We’ve got it,” he grinned. “It^works. 
You saw it work. Of course we had scraps 
of metal, but a gun would be just the 
same. Now all we need is the gun. We’ll 
,get that some way, and then. . . .” 

“Then,” she said huskily, “then it’s 
over.” 

He turned, brows V-ing. “What do you 
mean?” 

Her eyes were misty, fathomless, and 
darker, much darker, then he’d remem- 
bered. He was conscious suddenly of her 
nearness, her poise, her beauty. 

“This.” She touched the box in his 
hands. “I helped you make that. I helped 
you to find a way to kill my father.” 

Her lips were white, but / her words 
drove on, low and cold. 

“Judas had nothing on me. He betrayed 
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bis God, and I betrayed mine. My father 
is a wonderful man, and his mind is the 
greatest the world has^ ever known. 
Sometimes I think he sees only figures 
and formulas instead of people. Only 
perfection could ever satisfy him, and 
perfection is not a human trait. He thinks 
I am close to perfect — and yet I arrange 
his death. I help to kill my father!” 

The box slipped out of Hill’s fingers, 
crashed to the floor. Hill said, “Theta, 
you. . 

“Let me finish. You, and the rest of 
them, here and scattered in dying groups 
throughout the world, are right. But my 
father is right, too. He lives in one 
world, a world of pure reason, and you 
live in another, a flesh and blood world. 
You and the others have a right to live. 
And so Alpha De Spain must die! No, 
wait, I’m not trying to justify myself. 
I’ve thought this all out.” 

Steven Hill waited. 

“You want nothing but to live, and to 
work out your destinies in your way. 
That, forever, should be man’s right. 
That is the error in father’s calculations. 
Men and women do not fit into formu- 
las. They live, love, bear children, work, 
and die regardless of rules. Some lead — 
you are like that, Steve — and some follow, 
but men and women must always be al- 
lowed to think, to do things for the 
weak. That’s life, and father tried to 
rearrange it. It didn’t work.” 

Her lips twitched. “I can see both 
sides, Steve. I’m the only one in the 
world who can. Father could never re- 
tain his control over the members in the 
Ark. They would remember, too plain- 
ly, that he had killed the human race 
and sooner or later he would have to fall. 
Better now, while there’s still a chance 
of saving the others, than later.” 

“But what. .” 

She drew herself up, slim and straight. 
“I, too, am a De Spain. His blood is my 
blood. I am his child. If he can’t live, 
then I can’t live.” 

He caught her shoulders roughly. “The- 
ta, listen to me! You’ve got nothing to 
do with this, nothing at all. You’ll open 
the elevator — no, we’ll find another way!” 

“You mean it, Steve.” Her smile was 
ageless, tender. “You child, did you think 
that I could live with you after we two 
had planned a murder? Can’t you see 
how that would grow into something 
bigger than either of us? Can’t you see?” 

He said, “Foolish girl,” and kissed her. 

She was motionless in his arm^, a pas- 


sive motionlessness, and her lips were 
cold. She waited until he raised his head, 
and then twisted out of his grasp. She 
spoke from near the door: 

“We have three days left. The second 
evening, at seven thirty-one, the ele- 
vator will be at the surface for you. That 
gives you nearly two days to find a gun. 
Good-bye, Steven! May you live for- 
ever — ” 

“Wait, Theta!” 

"You can’t come out in the corridor 
now. Your eyes are white again. You 
must use the fluid. If anyone saw you 
that way your plan would be ruined.” 

“Damn the plan!” He leaped for the 
door, but it snicked shut in his face, and 
by the time he opened it she was no- 
where in sight. 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE DEAD METROPOLIS 

rpHREE-THIRTY a.m. Bellowing speak- 
"*■ er horns. Yawning, half-awake men. 
Coffee that scalded the lips. Packed ele- 
vators, rocketing upward. Blood-red 
wings gleaming in the half light of the 
hangar. The silver discs of spinning pro- 
pellers; the throaty whrrrruummpphh — 
whrrruummph of idling motors. 

Dawn flight! 

O’Day threw Hill a stiff smile as they 
crowded into the Flight Chief’s office. Hill 
hadn’t time to wonder about that before 
the Flight Chief began to talk. 

“Five bombers, five pursuit ships to- 
day. Hill, Gregory, Vach, Ames, O’Hern, 
you fly pursuit jobs. Barclay, you’ll act 
as O’Day’s bomber. Assignments are 
aboard your ships. Move!” 

Barclay! Hill caught sight of the doc- 
tor’s lean face as he moved with the 
crowd. What was he doing here? Why. . . 

Then O’Day’s taut voice drilled in his 
ear. “We've got the ship packed with 
medical supplies. Doc and I worked most 
of the night. You were asleep when I 
came in, and I didn’t want to wake you. 
Doc put most of the flyers on the sick 
list so he’d have to go out. We’re goin’ 
back to that mine.” 

“Right!” Hill whispered. “Listen, I’ve 
found the way to get the gun Inside De 
Spain’s quarters without sounding the 
alarms.” 

“Good! Be sure there’s no plane close 
to you, and then follow us to the mine!” 

“Right.” 

Hill climbed slowly into the cockpit, 
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waited till the hood was in place, and 
then trailed a lumbering bomber out into 
the first pale light of the dawn. Up and 
up, then, with the motor snarling, and 
the world fading beneath layers of silver 
mist. 

He arrived ten minutes before O’Day’s 
ship did, but waited until the bomber 
was on the ground before he took his 
ship in. 

O’Day said: “Thanks for waiting. I 
need all the damn room there is here.’’ 
He shoved a heavy box into the door of 
the plane. “Here, we’re the packhorses. 
Doc’s got plenty of work to do down 
below," 

They were two hours unloading the 
plane, and lowering the boxes to the 
shaky platform a hundred feet under- 
ground. And another thirty minutes 
slipped away while they carried the boxes 
into the main cavern. 

John Barclay was there. They saw his 
lean 'face, dark against the torchlight, 
over the makeshift table he had fixed 
up. He called them as they made the 
last trip. 

“Gauze," he snapped, “lots of it, and 
a scalpel, and the serum.” 

They watched him then, watched the 
glittering instruments in his deft hands. 
They gave what help they could, finding 
the things he needed, and opening am- 
pules of fever serum. Once he smiled at 
HiH as the hypodermic syringe sucked 
the green serum up into its tube, but 
for the most part his face was set and 
grim. 

His face was still serious when he 
joined-'them in the scant shade of the 
plane. “It won’t work, Brian,” he said. “I 
can’t do it that way. I thought I could 
do what was needed in time to go back 
with you. I can’t! I've got to stay!” 

“As bad as that?” the Irishman asked. 

“Worse. These people need all the at- 
tention I can give them. They need 
serum, and care, and good food. I’m sorry, 
Brian, I’ve got to stay.” 

O’Day nodded. “You know what that 
means?” 

“Yes.” The. bitter grin pulled at Bar- 
clay’s lips. “It means that within a week 
we’ll all be moving into the Ark, or we 
won't. I'm taking a swell chance of queer- - 
ing any chance at De Spain, and I’m put- 
ting your neck in a noose. But I'm a doc- 
tor, and these people need me. Sorry.” 

“Right, sucker." O’Day thrust out his 
hand. “Let us worry about that.” 

Barclay went back to the mine shaft, 


and O’Day turned to Hill. “We still need 
that gun, Steve. I asked Corrigan, and 
he said there wasn’t one here. That leaves 
us in the same "hole, but listen. If, there’s 
one any place there should be one in New 
York City, and . .’’ 

“I got it. I can set the pursuit job 
down in the street there, if I can’t find 
a roof.” He was already moving. “I’ll 
get one if I have to tear New York City 
apart.” 

"You mean what’s left of New York 
City.” 

The pursuit ship’s motor caught when 
he pressed the switch, and the wheels 
were smacking over the broken ground. 
The tiny plane seemed to step up into 
the air. 

He slanted the ship down when he was 
still ten minutes out of New York. His 
heart caught in his throat at the sight 
of the ragged skyline. Some of the towers 
were still there — silver and gleaming in 
the sun— JDut others were gone. He could 
see the strewn wreckage that had been 
the elevated highways, the moving side- 
walks, the cross-building ramps. The Uni- 
versal Newscasting landing field was 
gone. 

Two hundred miles an hour winds, 
terrific heat, battering storms, tidal 
waves, and the unflgured upon expansion 
of metal had already begun their work. 

Nowhere on the harbor line was there 
a dock remaining. The sea had claimed 
those, and gone far inland to batter the 
buildings, there. The Battery, the Village, 
were only smashed and drifted heaps of 
rubble. 

No ship floated on the harbor, no 
plume of smoke showed anywhere on the 
skyline. There wasn’t a sign of any life. 

TTILL’S memory leaped back over scant 
months to the day when he and 
Forbes had first landed on the Universal 
roof. The sky had been alive with planes, 
glittering paths of color moving on their 
assigned levels. There had been life and 
color and noise — thunderous noise. The 
ramps and highways had been packed, 
and the noise of the auto horns had 
reached them even on the roof. 

These were gone now, as completely 
as though they’d never existed. The tiny 
red ship swooped down a narrow walled 
canyon between the buildings. No, there 
was still a trace. A wrecked transport lay 
in the street below. And something that 
could have been only whitening bones 
shone against the dark pavement. 
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Back and forth over wreckage-littered 
streets Hill took the red ship in a frantic 
search for a place to land. A place close 
to an arms shop he remembered oh West 
Twelfth Street. 

He found one, finally, a block-long 
piece of the lower Broadway elevated 
roadway which was intact and free of 
wreckage. He put the ship down there, 
put it down in a sweeping rush that took 
him dangerously close to a building face. 

Hill’s flesh was crawling, his face a 
twitching mask when he dropped to the 
roadway. The utter quiet flayed his 
nerves. He threw back his head and 
shouted then, shouted till his throat was 
raw. 

“Hello-o-o! Hell-o-o.-o-o!” 

An echo mocked him hollowly. 

“Alone,” he said In a tight, breathless 
voice, “alone in a city of the dead. God! ” 

Even the sound of his boot heels on 
the pavement was a welcome noise. His 
eyes kept moving constantly, searching 
for some flicker of motion, some sign of 
life. He had covered two blocks when the 
roaring sound knotted his stomach mus- 
cles, brought him whirling around. 

Lazy spirals of dust rose from the cen-r 
ter of the roadway, and a new pile of 



wreckage lay there. The cornice had 
dropped off the building he had just 
passed. 

He found bodies when he left the 
ramp. He knotted a handkerchief across 
his mouth and nose, and hurried on. 

The windows on the lower levels were 
smashed, and the doors of the shops hung 
open. Walking was difficult. Twice he 
had to climb over mountains of wreck- 
age, and a dozen times he walked around 
the dead. 

Unease grew in Hill’s mind as he hur- 
ried the last hundred feet to the arms 
shop. Unease that changed to bitter sure- 
I^OSS he strode through the door. The 
shop was bare! 

Hill stared at the smashed showcases 
and barren shelves and then began, des- 
perately, to search. He pawed through 
twenty or thirty drawers before he found 
the fifty-shot clip for a Delta gun. There 
was nothing else in the shop. 

He shouldered his way back into the 
stockrooms, and there, in a velvet lined 
case, he found the gun. A queer, old- 
fashioned gun, with a pearl grip and a 
squarish barrel. There were two clips 
there, too, mounted on the velvet, and 
loaded, with big, dull-nosed bullets. He 
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smashed the case, and lifted the gun out. 
He saw the printed card then. It read: 

.45 Automatic, Army Issue 
Model of 1944 

The bitter grin came back to Hill’s lips. 
1944! It might as well have come from 
Noah’s time. They’d used gunpowder in 
those days, and fat lead bullets. ’The 
powder had probably lost, its life long 
since. He stood there, grim-mouthed, and 
then shrugged. He might as well try It; 
there was nothing to lose. 

He fed a clip into the butt of the gun, 
pulled the trigger. Nothing happened. 
He frowned. Huh, this gadget didn’t even 
click. Now if . A couple of minutes 
later he’d discovered how to jump a shell 
into the chamber. This time he pointed 
the gun casually at a statue in the corner, 
fingered the trigger. He wondered, later, 
what he’d expected. A faint pop like that 
of a Delta gun, perhaps, but nothing like 
the roaring hell that broke loose in his 
hand. 

■TFILL had nearly reached the ramp 
when his eyes caught the glimmer of 
steel close to a body crumpled at the 
base of a building. Distaste flattened his 
lips as he stepped close. A gun, yes, a 
fifty shot Delta gun, but. . . , 

“Sorry, guy, but I need this.’’ 

The rising wind was the only warning, 
and he didn’t notice that until he’d 
climbed the broken stairway to the ele- 
vated highway. Then it struck full in 
his face like the hot breath of a blast 
furnace. His eyes raked the sky. Yellow- 
bronze, nothing to fear, and yet. . . 

Tides! 

Hill ran. He knew them. Too many 
times he’d seen the iuibelievable_wall of 
water racing through a coastal city. Too 
many times on the news screens he’d 
seen the tidal waves that came with a 
wind and sky exactly like these. 

One block, two. The plane was still 
three hundred yards distant when he saw 
the water; saw the foaming breaker 
smash high over the roadway, send a 
sheet of green water toward him. 

Then his foot was ramping on the plane 
step, and he was heaving himself up, 
dropping into the cockpit. He shot one 
glance back over his shoulder as he fum- 
bled for the starter switch. A glance that 
brought icy fingers to knot his stomach. 

The tidal wave! Big — great God how 
high — it reared like some monster twenty, 


thirty, forty feet above the surface of the 
roadway, and rushed toward him. 

He hardly knew when the motor 
caught; he couldn’t take his eyes off 
that awesome greenness. His foot stabbed 
automatically at the brake release, and 
the tiny ship was moving. It seemed 
forever before the tail came up, forever 
before the green wall dropped behind. 

The reaction hit him fifteen minutes 
out of New York. He’d set the auto-pilot 
then, but his jerking hands couldn’t get 
a cigarette between his lips. Death had 
ridden in the cockpit at his side. 

A drink helped. The bottle clicked 
against his teeth, but the hot burn of 
the liquor in his throat seemed to loosen 
his taut muscles. After a little he got the 
two guns out of his pockets. He’d be lucky 
to get one past the guards, let alone two. 
In the end he carefully slit the seat cush- 
ion, and stuffed the .45 and the extra 
clip under the padding. 

Hill was glad, at last, to feel the 
runway under his wheels, io taxi into the 
warm gloom of the hangar, and to wait 
until a mechanic said: 

“Hill, return to your quarters!’’ 

Slowly, mechanically, he climbed out 
of the plane, moved stiffly across the wide 
floor. His face had donned its robot’s 
mask. 

The lean-faced Borsi passed him near 
the elevator, and for just a second his 
eyes clung to Hill’s expressionless face. 
A warning smouldered in Hill’s mind. 

CHAPTER XXII 

INTO THE TRAP 

iT^HAT warning stayed with Steven Hill 
all the way down the shining corridor 
to his room. Once inside he crossed, im- 
mediately, to the wall mirror. And then 
he knew the reason for Borsi’s puzzled 
glance. The pupils of his eyes were near- 
ly white! 

He stood there a long time staring in 
wonder. What the devil? Was the red 
eye-fluid failing^him? Was it losing its 
strength? He had used it last in the 
plane after leaving New York. Three — 
no, it was nearly five hours ago. Hill 
sighed in relief as he fumbled for the 
vial he carried taped under his arm. 

It had been his fault, not the fluid’s. 
He’d better watch the time more closely 
if he didn’t want to be back on an oper- 
ating table on “A” Level. A guard would 
only have to get one good look at his 
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eyes without the saving fluid in them. 

This time it would be De Spain who 
would operate. Twice! Once on Hill, and 
once on Anna Overbeck. 

“Hill! Hill!” 

The tight voice came from the door- 
way, brought Hill whirling to face Hank 
Gregory. The tall flyer was panting, and 
a whiteness showed through the darker 
cast of his skin. “Hill! They took O'Day 
to ‘A’ Level!” 

Hill stood there for just a second. This 
could be a trap! They could have sent 
Gregory to trick him into admitting that 
he wasn’t a robot. 

The tall flyer seemed to sense his 
thought. He said, “You fool, do you think 
give your show away? I’ve known 
for days that you weren’t a robot. I’ve 
heard you and O’Day talking at night.” 

“Come in,” Hill snapped, “and shut 
the door.” 

Gregory obeyed. 

Hill’s voice was tight: “Tell me about 
it!” 

“I brought my ship in right behind 
Brian’s. The Flight Chief’s stooge, Borsi, 
reported right away that Doc Barclay 
wasn’t in the plane. They ordered Brian 
Into the chief’s office to report.” Gregory 
pawed at his mouth. “They wanted to 
know what had become of Doc, and Brian 
told ’em that he’d jumped. Borsi called 
him a liar. He found a branch on the 
landing gear. Brian’d set the ship down 
somewhere — they knew that then. They 
tried to make him talk.” 

“Go on! Go on!” 

“Borsi was clear across the room when 
Brian rushed him. There was six or eight 
guards there, and more piled in. Brian 
cleaned house for a minute, but there 
were too many of them. They beat him 
up pretty bad.” 

“And took him to ‘A’ Level?” 

“Right.” 

Hill reached for his jacket. “This does 
it,” he said bitterly. “I’ve got an hour, 
maybe less, till they get Brian under the 
lie detector, and then we’re all through!” 

“Huh?” 

“De Spain ’ll find out where Doc is; 
he’ll find out about the two hundred poor 
devils out there, and send another ship 
out to bomb them. He’ll find out about 
our plan!” His hand slipped into his 
pocket, brought out the wickedly compact 
Delta gun. “He’ll find out about this.” 

Gregory said: “If I can take Brian’s 
place in that plan, count me in.” 

‘T might need help,” Hill snapped. 


“Stand by here. I’ll be back as soon as 
I can get back.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the hospital!” 

The slow robot’s stride maddened Hill’s 
shredded, already raw nerves. Precious 
seconds were flashing by, and yet he 
was limited to this dragging walk. Even 
the elevator’s plummeting drop to the 
hospital level seemed slow. 

The slim young nurse was at her desk 
in Barclay’s outer office when Hill came 
through the door. She looked up to 
smile and say with professional brisk- 
ness: 

“Mr. Hill, is there something I can do 
for. — ” 

Her voice stopped, and her eyes jerked 
» wide as Hill leaned across the desk. His 
lips twitched. “Listen,” he rasped, “you 
can do everything. Right now you’ve 
got three lives on your desk — no, three 
hundred would be closer. You’ve got to 
help, you’ve got to help save Doc Bar- 
clay’s life, and Brian O’Day’s!” 

“But what — ” 

He told her then, told her in terse 
bulletlike sentences. The color drained 
from her face, and her splayed fingers 
were pressed hard over her mouth long 
before he had finished. 

“But what can I do?” 

“One little thing. One simple little 
thing. You get Theta De Spain down here 
at once!” 

“I’ll try!” 

Hill watched her trim figure through 
the door. There was nothing he could 
do then but wait. Wait, while the second 
hand made its year-long journeys around 
the face of the wall clock. While sweat 
beaded his upper lip, and ran cold on 
his back. Wait! Wait! 

Quick footsteps in the hall. Hill spun, 
arms raising. The door snickered back 
and a white-clad figure entered the room. 

“Where is she?” he asked thickly. 

“I had to call her on the inter-level 
phone,” the nurse said. “They wouldn’t 
let me go up to ‘A’ Level. First I tried 
to tell her that Peter Paul wanted to see 
her. She said she’d be down in an hour 
or so. Then I had to tell her part of it!” 

A bleakness came into Hill’s face. 
“Yes?” 

“I only told her part of it. She guessed 
the rest. She said she’d — she’d. .” 

Hill’s fingers bit deep in her arm. 

“She said to tell you it would be ready 
in exactly eleven minutes. I don’t know 
what she meant.” 
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“I do!” Hill leaped for the door. 

“Mr. Hill! Mr. Hill,” the nurse called, 
‘your — ” 

The closing door cut off her words. 
Eleven minutes, Hill thought savagely, 
and the elevator would be waiting at the 
surface level. Yes, and he’d be waiting for 
it. His chance was small — he knew that 
— but each passing minute, each passing 
second, shaved it thinner. Once O’Day 
faced the spinning discs of the lie de- 
tector there was no chance at all! 

O’Day wouM talk, no human flesh could 
resist that merciless machine. He’d talk, 
and the whole plan would come out. De 
Spain would fix things then, damned 
quickly. He, O’Day, Doctor Barclay, 
■Theta, the two hundred who waited at 
the mine — they’d all pay. 

rpHE elevator took him back to the 
Hangar Level where Gregory waited. 
Hill got the shielded box out of his suit- 
case, and slipped the Delta gun inside it. 
He snapped quick words at Gregory as he 
went back to the, door. 

“It’s fixed so we’ve got a chance. 
There’s nothing you can do. Ten minutes, 
now, and it’ll be over, one way or the 
Ofther.” 

Gregory’s hand came up in a stiff 
salute. “Happy landing,” he said fer- 
vently. 

Four minutes had ticked away when 
Hill reached the second elevator. There 
was another pilot waiting there, and the 
two of them rode to the surface together. 
Only one plane rested on the floor of the 
big hangar. A half-dozen mechanics 
were grouped around that; a big-shoul- 
dered guard paced a beat along the far 
wall. There was no one else in sight. 

Hill moved slowly past the fuel tanks, 
past the doorway of the Flight Chief’s 
office and around the corner. Once there 
he melted into the shadow of a bomb 
truck and waited with his eyes on the 
dial of his watch. 

The distant buzz of voices reached his 
ears, and after a while the plane motor 
started humming. Four minutes left. 
Three and a half. Three. . . 

“Going some place, robot?” 

Borsi’s drawling, remembered voice 
came from behind, jerked Hill rigid. Thin 
seconds ticked away while the muscles 
worked along Hill’s jaw. He couldn’t turn 
— not without admitting he wasn’t a 
robot, for his name hadn’t been used — 
and if he didn’t he’d never be allowed 
to reach that elevator. 


“The mental giant," Borsi went on, “the 
wise guy, the hot flyer, the yowl man, 
the robot. . .” 

The drawled words burned in Hill’s 
brain. The voice was stronger now. Borsi 
was moving around to the side. Another 
half minute and he could see the dark, 
sneering face: the Delta gun which glit- 
tered in his hand. 

“So?” The gun snout was pointed at 
Hill’s stomach. “You’re a robot, huh? 
Sure, just as much as I’m a robot.” An 
ugly sheen came into his eyes. “De Spain’s 
goin’ to be plenty interested in this.” 

Hill didn’t move, didn’t speak. If only 
Borsi came close enough! If that gun 
barrel wavered, even for a second. . . . 

Precious seconds ticked away, 

“You’re the wise guy, yeah. You’re the 
guy that pushed me around. Twice you 
did that! Twice, damn you, and no other 
man has ever put a hand on me and 
lived. Well, you won’t live either! You’re 
goin’ down and call on De Spain and ex- 
plain how your eyes got white!” 

The words hit HUl like the impact of a 
mailed fist. His eyes were white! He’d 
been reaching for the fluid when Gregory 
had interrupted him; and from that mo- 
ment on he’d never thought of it. The 
nurse had called after him, and he hadn’t 
stopped. That was what she had been 
trying to tell him. 

Desperate words spilled from his lips. 
“You win, guy, Fm,^ not a robot. You win, 
but you won’t gain anything by giving the 
show away. I can give you a break that’ll 
put you in better with De Spain than if 
you turned me in. I’ve got it here in this 
box.” 

“Yeah? What is it?” 

It might work! It might work! Borsi 
was interested. Hill could hear him think- 
ing, “If he’s got anything I’ll grab it, 
and then turn him in.” 

“Sure.” Hill made his voice low and 
eager. “This is a cross control for planes. 
He can use it to check on the position 
of . . . Here, I’ll show you. . . .” 

“Don’t move!” Borsi’s finger tightened 
on the trigger. “Fast one, huh? Not on 
me, guy. You put that box on the floor, 
and back up!” 

“Right!” Hill knew then that hope was 
gone. There was nothing he could do 
now. Nothing but rush Borsi when he 
stepped over to the box. Rush him — and 
die! 

Hill put the box down on the floor at 
his feet. 

Borsi snapped: “Back up!” 
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Hill was stepping back when the ele- 
vator doors clanged openl 

The brazen note brought Borsi’s head 
around, and the gun snout dropped. Hill 
stepped to one side, and in that fleeting 
heartbeat of time, dived. 

The Delta gun coughed pale flame, but 
the slugs were wild. Hill’s shoulder hit 
Borsi’s hip and they went down together, 
A snapping wrist lock took care of the 
gun, sent it skittering across the floor. 
Borsi was rolling when Hill stumbled to 
his feet. 

Hill’s driving shoulder caught Borsi 
again, spilled him backward across the 
floor. Hill whirled to snatch up the box. 
That elevator would remain open only 
thirty seconds and then, with or without 
him, it would drop back to “A” Level. 

Hill was coming erect when Borsi 
straightened with the gun in his hand. 
Hill’s arm snapped over and down, and 
the box hit Borsi full in the face. He fell, 
limply this time, his face a bloody mask. 
Hill scooped up the box, ran. 

TTE WAS still ten feet away when the 
eleyator doors began to close. Hill 
crossed that last ten feet like a sprinter, 
slipped through the narrowing opening, 
and slammed hard against the far side of 
the cage. The starting shock as the ele- 
vator dropped nearly knocked him off 
his feet. 

Speed, HiU thought grimly— everything 
depended on speed alone now. He had 
to get down the hall and into De Spain’s 
quarters before Borsi recovered con- 
sciousness and got to a phone. Five min- 
utes was all he could count on, maybe 
less. His arm tightened on the box. Yes, 
but a Delta gun would empty a fifty- 
shot clip in. ten seconds. And even a half 
dozen shots would take care of De Spain. 

The elevator stopped. Hill dropped his 
eyelids so that only a slit of the telltale 
white would show if anyone saw him. His 
face > stiffened into the expressionless 
mask of a robot. “I’m coming, Brian,” he 
whispered. "Just a minute now and I'll 
be there.” 

The doors yawned on the blue-walled 
hallway. It was empty and still. Too 
still. Hill remembered the first time he 
tried to take a gun down its shining 
length. How quiet it had been then, and 
how hell had broken loose before he’d 
covered half the distance from the ele- 
vator to the door of De Spain’s quarters. 

Sweat started on his back. His loose- 
cneed, shambling stride took him ten feet, 


twenty feet. The flesh crawled on his 
neck. The ominous silence stretched his 
raw nerves taut. 

The shai^ snick behind him came ten 
seconds later. Something blunt and round 
prodded his back, and a big voice said: 

‘Til take that box!”- 

Hill froze there, unmoving. There was 
no mistaking the menace in that chill 
voice. The guard wanted to shoot. He 
was trapped! What a blundering fool 
he’d been to place his trust in Theta. 
Bitterness ran deep within him. Vivid 
lips, and eyes that brimmed with tears. 
Sure, he’d walked neatly into the trap, 
and with him died the last chance for 
three hundred others! 

Up ahead a panel slipped back and four 
or five guards stepped out into the hall. 

Just a ticking second of hesitation. Hill 
knew the guard behind him couldn’t fire. 
Not now. Not unless he wanted to kill his 
mates, for one man’s body would never 
stop a Delta slug. A big knuckled hand 
was pulling at the box under his arm 
when Hill whirled. He had a flashing 
glimpse of a rage-contorted face, a down- 
swinging arm. 

The blow brushed his shoulder. Hill’s 
fist thudded deep into the guard’s stom- 
ach, and Hill’s knee came up to smash 
into the guard’s groin. The guard fell, 
crumpling like a dropped coat. A bull 
voice yelled: “Get him! Get him!” Two 
or three blurred figures were rushing at 
Hill as he stooped to twist the gun out 
of the guard’s hand. 

He had it! He was turning when the 
gun barrel slashed down. The flicker of 
bright steel had been his only warning. 
Hill tried to duck, tried to roll with the 
blow, and failed. Pain and roaring lights 
exploded in his head, and the gun-sight 
scraped his cheek. A second blow drove 
him to his knees. 

A bpot slammed into his ribs, brought 
blades of exquisite pain shooting up 
through his chest. Hill pulled his knees 
up, rolled. Hands clawed at him, and the 
bellowing sound grew. 

The wall was at his back then, and 
Hill was trying to come to his knees, try- 
ing to bring the gun up. His finger was 
tightening on the trigger when the weight 
crashed down on his head. 

There was pain after that and. lights 
and the dull taste of blood in his mouth. 
There were screamed curses above him 
and many blows. He tried to roll, tried to 
pull his arms up to protect his face from 
the lashing feet. He failed. His body 
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was rocking, bouncing under the rain of 
kicks. They didn’t hurt. Not now. Noth- 
ing hurt except the knowledge that he’d 
failed, that Theta had trapped him. 

Then, even the lights vanished and 
there was only silence. Thick silence, and 
pain-shot blackness that rolled up around 
him in waves. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

PRISONERS OF DE SPAIN 

OTEVEN- HILL could hear voices. The 
^ words didn’t penetrate his fog-warped 
consciousness, but the sound, like the 
soft light which came faintly through 
his eyelids, had been there always. Al- 
ways since that fearful beating in the 
corridor. 

Was it two or three or four times he’d 
tried to sit up? The fresh taste of blood 
had come into his mouth each time, and 
big, gentle hands forced him back on 
this bed. 

Was it three, four, or five times he’d 
tried to see the guard’s face? Hell, it 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered but to 
lie here behind closed eyes and rest. He 
didn’t want to think, for thought meant 
Theta and the trap she’d set for him. 
Thought meant the cool, smiling O’Day, 
who must either be a robot now, or be 
dead. It meant Anna Overbeck, the 
stooped and gentle old woman who would 
pay for her mercy. It meant the three 
hundred damned souls who waited in the 
black hell under that distant hill top. 
It meant Doctor Johnny Barclay, whose 
words rang again and again in Hill’s 
head, “Sorry, whatever it cost I have 
no choice. Those people need me. I am 
a doctor, I have to stay.” But always 
thought meant Theta. 

He didn't want to think. Hell, he was 
thinking! 

The murmurous voice sound was loud- 
er. Hill opened his eyes, and closed them 
instantly as the light bit through to his 
brain. He moved his hands, felt a smooth 
wall, the rumpled bed clothing. Then 
something cool brushed his face and a 
remembered voice said: 

“Hello, Steve.” 

Hill opened his eyes again to look up at 
Brian O’Day. The big Irishman’s lips 
were puffed, an ugly purple bruise cov- 
ered one cheekbone. Steven Hill swal- 
lowed twice before he could put his 
thought into faint words. 

“Hello, mug, I guess I — messed it up.” 


“No, Steve, you didn’t. You tried, and 
God knows you took an awful kicking 
around, but you never had a chance. De 
Spain was waiting for you.” 

“Yes,” Hill whispered, “I know. ’Theta 
fixed that. She — she set the trap, and I 
walked in.” 

Brian O’Day’s hand leaped suddenly to 
smother Hill’s words. An odd brightness 
had come into the Irishman’s eyes. He 
was trying to speak when the cool voice 
came from somewhere behind him. 

“Don’t bother, Brian, I heard him. I 
might have expected this.” 

O’Day said, “Wait, Theta, he’s jump- 
ing at conclusions. He didn't mean that, 
no more than he meant the rest of the 
things he’s said these past three days.” 

“Theta here!” A husky tightness came 
into Steven Hili’s throat, and he whis- 
pered, “Let me up, damn you, let me up!” 

“Easy now, Steve.” 

Painfully Hill got his legs off the bed. 
His- right arm was useless. Twice he 
pushed himself up with his left arm, 
and twice he fell back before Brian 
d’Day’s gentle arms went around his 
shoulders. 

Nausea knotted Steven Hill’s stomach, 
beat in waves in his skull. A cough start- 
ed new agony in his chest, arid he spat 
fresh blood. 

O’Day said: “Easy, Steve.” 

Hill said, “Get out of the way.” 

The Irishman moved aside and Hill’s 
eyes raked the small room. Two cots, 
three bare walls, and a barred door. Be- 
yond that, a second barred door, and a 
familiar, slender figurei pressed against 
the bars. Theta De Spain! Her beauty 
still a yibrant flame in spite of the strain 
lines around her mouth, in spite of the 
scorn in her eyes. 

Hill’s voice was husky. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“You should know the answer to that!” 
It was Brian O’Day who spoke. “You 
know how Alpha De Spain feels about 
people -Who try to kill him. Why do you 
think she’s here?” 

“I— I thought. . .” 

“Sure. You thought she’d trapped you. 
She didn’t; it was the phone call from 
the nurse.. Every call has to go through 
the board, and the operator has instruc- 
tions to listen. De Spain didn’t like the 
sound of it so he asked questions, and put 
her under the lie detector when he 
didn’t get' the answers he wanted.” 

“I’m sorry,” Hill said. “The.ta, will you 
forgive me?” 
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She didn’t move. “It’s all right, Steve.” 

The Irishman brought Hill a cup of 
steaming coffee. “Drink this,’’ he ordered. 
“There’s the last of our brandy ip it.’’ 
He sat down on a low stool. “You might 
as well know the rest. You’ve been out 
for three days, and you don’t need a 
diagram to know what that means. The 
earth has passed the Y-point. There’s 
nothing we could do now with the help 
of the army; nothing anybody could do 
now.” 

“No!” The cup trembled in Hill’s 
hand. 

The Irishman nodded. “The guard says 
De Spain’s only waiting till you can walk. 
Then three of us are going up to ‘A’ 
Level, and after that it won’t be nice. 
He promised me a ride in a plane — a 
long ride — and then we can walk back. 
He’s putting us out, Steve.” 

“It would have to be something like 
that.” Hill drained the cup, said: “I’m 
getting up, Brian.” 

His legs creaked with pain, and each 
breath brought new agony. His jaw 
clamped tight, and sweat stood out white 
on his face. Slowly, very slowly, he made 
his way to the door and stood there, 
clinging to the bars. 

Theta said: “You shouldn’t, Steve.” 

“I had to apologize,” he i^d gruffly. 
“I’m a fool, maybe, but the thought that 
you might have lied hurt — aplenty. I'm 
glad I was wrong.” 

“I know, Steve.” 

Steven Hill got one arm through the 
bars. “If — ^if you . .” 

A faint, ageless smile 'touched her lips. 
Their hands could barely meet, her fin- 
gers lay cool against his palm. Hill start- 
ed to speak, and then let the words die 
unsaid. This moment, this fleeting ex- 
quisite pain, this ecstasy, was complete. 

Then, from far down the dimly lighted 
corridor there came the clang of an ele- 
vator door, and the sound of moving feet. 

The pressure of her fingers was strong 
against his. “I'm sorry, Steve, sorry. 
Those others might have lived if . . .” 

Hill’s face was a stony mask. He turned 
his eyes down the corridor. Words — al- 
most a prayer — ^whispered through his 
mind. One chance! He must get one 
chance to lock his hands around De 
Spain’s throat! 

rpHE tramp of approaching feet echoed 
hollowly down the corridor for a full 
minute before the guard came in sight. 

Steven HUI stayed where he was, 


pressed tight against the door of the cell, 
his/arm thrust through the bars, his hand 
clasping Theta De Spain’s. 

Her dark eyes clung to him. “Whatever 
happens. . .” 

“Nothing will happen.” 

“Romantic, huh?” The big-necked, 
tiny-eyed guard stepped a little way from 
the door, placed two food baskets on the 
floor. “You’re..hard to kill, guy. An’ as 
soon’s you can get back on your feet you 
start holdin’ hands. Swell. 

Hill’s voice cut like a whip. “Shut up!" 

The guard laughed. “Will you look 
who’s gettin’ tough?" He glided toward 

them, his hand going to the Delta gun 
at his hip. “Get away from that door, 
bucko. Get clear away from it. Get over 
on your bed. An’ don’t move while I’m 
puttin’ your food inside or you’ll stop a 
couple o’ dozen slugs.” 

Steven Hill’s lips flattened against his 
teeth. Brian O’Day was beside him then. 
“Come on, Steve, he’s got all the cards.” 

“Right.” Hill’s eyes went to the girl. 
“Sorry.” He turned and limped painfully 
back across the room to his bed. O’Day 
propped a couple of pillows up to form 
a back rest, and pushed Hill down into 
a sitting position. 

The big Irishman’s face was thoughtful 
as he asked, “How’s your chest, Steve?” 

“All right.” Hill grinned wanly. “Very 
nice as long as I keep my breathing 
shallow.” 

The guard was unlocking the door 

then. His unsheathed gun was in his 
right hand, and he didn’t take his eyes off 
them as he slid the basket inside, yanked 
the door shut. 

“There’s food,” he grunted. “They sent 
down some tape for Hill’s chest. Better 
fix him up good. Prom what I hear you’re 
goin' to play Eskimo.” He unlocked The- 
ta’s cell door, pushed her basket inside. 
“You an’ HUl will have plenty of time 
to hold hands.” He laughed. 

O’Day padded over to the door. “Why 
don’t you get a whip?” he asked the 
guard. “You could do a better job vnth 
that.” 

“So now you get tough?” The guard’s 
tiny eyes glittered. 

“Tough?” O’Day shook his head. “No, 
I’m not getting tough. Only a fool would 
do that when he’s behind a barred door 
and the other man’s got a gun. No, big 
neck, I’m not getting tough — now. But I 
hope you’re around when the time comes, 
rd like to see that backbone of yours melt 
and that bluster turn to a scream.” 
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Red rage came into the guard’s face. 
“You idiot!” 

"Maybe. That’s on the lap of the gods. 
But TU be waiting for you.” 

"I got a damn good notion not to send 
the kid down here now, gabby — ” 

Theta’s icy voice cut in. “You’ve got 
another notion, Burke. You know the boy 
wouldn’t be here without father’s order, 
and you know that I will see father at 
least once more. You’d better carry out 
your orders.” 

The guard was growling under his 
breath as he swung around to shout: 
“Hey, Jake, send the kid down.” 

“Dad!” The boyish shout rang clear 
above the quick patter of running feet. 
A small, stocky figure brushed past the 
guard to pause uncertainly before the 
barred door. The smile went out of the 
boy’s blue eyes. “Dad, they — they got 
you in jail!” 

O’Day dropped to one knee, leaned 
against the door. “Now wait a minute, 
son, it isn’t as bad as that. You see, 
we’re going on a long trip, and we’ve had 
to train for it. You remember, I told you 
how fighters train. Well, this is the 
same thing;” 

“Honest?” 

“You got ten minutes..” The guard 
pivoted away. 

“Sure.” O’Day fumbled for a cigarette. 
“Sure. We’ll be gone a long time — maybe 
six months — and I want you to behave 
while we’re gone. I want to be proud of 
you when I come back. You’ll keep study- 
ing, and. . . .” 

“But, Dad, why didn’t Mr. De Spain 
have me train, too?” 

A low word, barely audible: “What?” 

“Sure, I shoulda been trainin’, too. Mr. 
De Spain told me this morning. I 'was 
going on a trip with you an’ Miss Theta, 
an’ Steve. I shoulda got in shape for it, 
too.” 

A WHITE line appeared suddenly 
around O’Day ’s mouth. His nostrils 
had a piriched-in look, and the glance he 
sent Steyen Hill was dark and glazed. 

“Peter Paul,” he said slowly, “what did 
Mr. De Spain say?” 

“That’s what he said. Dad. I met him 
in the hall this morning, and he told me 
I could come down and see you.” 

Theta said: “Thank God that’s it!” 

The boy whirled at the sound of her 
voice. “Miss Theta! They’ve got you in 
jail — training, too.” 

“Yes. Peter.” 


“Gee, we’ll have fun together.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“He told me Td better pack my clothes 
because I was going on a long trip' with 
you an’ Miss Theta, and Steve — only he 
said Steven Hill.” 

“Right!” O’Day pushed his right fist 
through the bars, jogged the boy’s chin 
affectionately, “You go talk to Miss 
Theta for a minute. I’ve got to talk to 
Steve.” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy clicked his heels, 
and his small hand came up in a salute. 

O’Day came heavily to Steven Hill’s 
side. 

Hill said: “Sorry, Brian. Maybe De 
Spain’ll change his mind. This is prob- 
ably his idea of a joke.” 

“You know better than that. He’s 
wanted to get rid of Peter Paul ever 
since they found him. This is his chance. 
We won’t have a chance, Steve, not a 
ghost of a chance. Ben Wilson told me 
the temperature would drop to a hundred 
below zero in sixty days. Then — to two 
hundred below!” 

Hill said: “I know.” 

“Look. This was war, and we lost. All 
right. I’m not kicking, and I won’t. Bet- 
ter men than I have died in the last 
three months, plenty of them. But this 
is dirty and low and mean. This isn’t war, 
it’s murder! Peter Paul hasn’t done any- 
thing. How could a five-year-old boy 
hurt De Spain?” 

“Steady, fella. We’ve done the best we 
could. Twice we tried to get through to 
De Spain, and twice we missed. This is 
the kick-off, and there’s nothing we can 
do. There might still be a chance if we 
had a. , .” He stopped then, eyes 

brightening. 

O’Day’s teeth flashed white, and both 
men said, “The gun!” at the same time. 

Then Hill was asking, “How did you 
know about it?” 

“You said a lot of things while you 
were delirious. We heard about the tidal 
wave, the two guns, and how you hid one 
of ’em in your plane. You said a lot of 
other things, too.” O’Day jerked his head 
at the girl. “Some nice, some not so 
nice.” 

Steven Hill’s mouth twitched. “I would,” 
he said. “I would make a damn fool of 
myself.” 

“Let that go for now. How about this 
gun?” 

“It’s a relic,” Hill answered bitterly. 
“It’s forty years old. A forty-five I 
think the card said. It uses big lead bul- 
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The Irishman counted coolly — “One, two, three’’ — holding De Spain by his blouse, 
close to the X-bomb between them 


lets, There were two clips. I fired it once, someone’s already found that gun. And 
The thing makes more noise than a can- if he does get it he might not be able to 
non, and recoil — God bless it — the damn get back. Still — we’ve got to try!” He 
thing nearly tore my thumb off.” went back to the door. 

"I know." O'Day’s eyes shone. "I’ve The boy turned from Theta’s door and 

used one of those guns. They don’t throw smiled. Then, his back stiff, his tiny chin 

many shells; six or seven, I can’t remem- up, he came to his father. Theta re- 
ber which. But one of those will tear a mained where she was, her dark eyes 
hole in a man you can throw your hat glistening. The low words reached Hill’s 
through. Hit a man with one of those ears. 

slugs and he’s really through. We’ll get “Listen, son, we’ve got a job for you. 
that.” A very hard job. You’ve got to be a man 

Hill caught O’Day’s arm. “You — ^you now; you’ve got to do a man’s job. And 
wouldn’t send Peter Paul?” listen, you’ve got to keep this job a secret. 

“Why not?” O’Day asked harshly. “De Can you do that?” 

Spain’s going to send him out with us. “Like a spy, huh? Sure.” 

The world’s passed the Y-point, and “Wait. Do you think you could get 
there’s no way it can be put back on its back down here this afternoon?” 
orbit now for eight months. We’re go- “Sure. Blackie West’s runnin’ the ele- 
ing to die, the boy’s going to die. This is a' vator. He’d let me come down any time, 
cock-eyed, crazy little chance, but we’ve I’d ’a’ been here earlier but Mr. De Spain 

got to play it. Hell, at the worst he’ll die told me to pack.” 

quickly. And that is all any man can “Good. You’re to leave here and go 
ask.” straight to the hangar level. You know 

Steven Hill nodded slowly. “Maybe he how to get there. Then you find the 
can’t get Into the hangar, and maybe pursuit ships — they’re back against the 
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wall — and ciimo into the cockpit of 
number-^” 

“Twenty-three,” Hill supplied. 

“You climb" into the cockpit of number 
twenty-three. Don’t touch anything but 
the seat. You'll find a slit in the cushion, 
near the back, and you’ll find a gun In 
there. Bring it to me. -Now, this is the 
most important of all. You must not let 
anyone see you!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“Right.” O’Day’s big hand swallowed 
his son’s small one. "Scoot.” 

Peter Paul whirled and trotted away. 

pi’DAY stood there, and stared down 
the corridor for a long time after the 
boy had vanished. Then he turned heavi- 
ly. “Food first, Steve, and then I’ve got to 
tape your ribs.” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

"You’ll eat anyway. God alone knows 
what’s ahead.” 

Steven Hill spoke only once during the 
meal, “What about electric ears?” he 
asked. “Surely De Spain would put th^m 
in these cells.” 

Theta’s face shone pale in the gloom of 
her cell. “He did,” she said. “They’re 
just like all the other ears. They record 
ail the sound automatically. The records 
are played once a day.” She looked away. 
"Generally around six in the evening.” 

Brian O’Day’s eyes seemed to sink 
deeper into his skull with each passing 
hour. He taped Hill’s chest in utter 
silence, and then sat where he could 
watch the corridor. Sweat glistened on 
his upper lip, and muscles worked along 
the clean line of his jaw. 

The afternoon was half gone when 
Theta said: “I’ve just remembered. 
There’s a little stand — a round one — 
against the wall in father’s quarters. You 
touch the center disc in the design on its 
top and the sides open. There are gren- 
ades there.” 

"Grenades?” Hill asked sharply. 

“Yes. They’re something new. Father 
calls them X-grenades. They’ve not been 
named yet. He showed me how they 
work. They’re made in two parts, and 
fitted together in the center. You twist 
the two halves until they click. Then 
you’ve got three seconds. They’re full 
of some new high explosive. 

O’Day said bitterly, “I’d like to have a 
pocket full of them. I’d take ‘A’ Level to 
hell with me.” 

“Steady, man. . . .” 


The clang of the elevator door stopped 
Hill’s words. They waited, tensely, for\ 
the soxmd of the footsteps to reach them. 
Then O’Day was turning away from the 
door, his face a white mask, his voice 
dead. 

“A guard. I guess Peter Paul didn’t 
make it. He’s had plenty of time. Some- 
one must have caught him in the plane.” 

There was not one guard, but two. The 
big-necked man was followed by another 
who carried a six-hundred-shot, light- 
weight machine gun. The thick-necked 
man’s eyes held ugly lights as he un- 
locked the doors. 

“On your feet, all three of you. This 
is where you start your one-way trip out,” 

O’Day cursed him. 

CHAPTER XXIV 
MUTINY IN THE ARK 

A LPHA DE SPAIN was sitting in a deep 
chair at the far end of the room. He 
looked up and nodded when the guards 
brought his daughter, Steven Hill, and 
Brian O’Day through the door. 

"Excellent.” His voice was the' same 
chill purr. “Morgan, you may go. One 
guard is enough.” His hand came up, 
’“You, Donnely, stand over against the 
wall, and keep your hand on your gun.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

One guard left, and the other moved 
over against the wall. De Spain’s hand 
brushed over a bank of toggle switches 
on the arm of his chair. "The alarms,” he 
said, "just in case you have friends who 
might be foolish enough to want to die. 
When those alarms are set, it is Impossible 
to bring a sliver of steel along the hall 
•without my knowledge.” Drooping lids 
veiled his green eyes. His scarf, his 
blouse — like something from an old Rus- 
sian print — and his face were all the 
same pale, lifeless white. 

“Steven Hill,” De Spain purred, “you’d 
better sit down. Use that chair just be- 
hind you.” 

O’Day growled, “Get on with it.” 

“I shall.” Green flame smouldered in 
De Spain’s eyes. “You three have given 
me more trouble than any other inhab- 
itants of the Ark. Twice you’ve made 
attempts on my life, and you have dis- 
obeyed flight orders. Hill, you were sup- 
posed to have been robotized, but that 
order was ignored. Incidentally, Anna 
Overbeck committed suicide last night. 

“You will not be robotized again— that 
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is a temporary measure at best. You will 
be given some provisions, some clothes; 
and a plane will take you a thousand 
miles from here. Then the three, no four, 
of you can work out your own destinies. 
I regret this, believe me, but emotion can 
never be allowed to shadow reason. Ygu 
have earned this treatment.” 

“Theta, you will be allowed to take 
whatever you wish with you. You are my 
daughter, and a part of me. That you 
should betray me hurts more than any- 
thing has ever hurt. But long ago you 
learned that any cancerous growth must 
be destroyed. You know the facts, you 
know how to reason and you know the 
answer.” Three lines ridged De Spain’s 
deep brow. “You may go to your quar- 
ters." 

Theta De Spain turned without speak- 
ing. 

De Spain pulled a small microphone 
close. “Send two guards with Theta De 
Spain. They will watch her pack, and 
bring her luggage here.” 

A speaker disc said; “Yes, sir.” 

“Send Borsi in.” 

“Yes, sir.” There was a pause, and then 
the voice went on. “The boy, Peter Paul 
O’Day, is here. Shall I send him in to 
your quarters?” 

“Yes.” 

Hope sprang into Steven Hill’s mind, 
bright hope that died swiftly. Peter Paul 
could never bring the gun past the De- 
tector Eyes. The alarms would sound as 
soon as he entered the blue-walled hall. 


Electric, growing tension gripped the 
room. Tension that turned Steven Hill's 
face into a sweat-streaked mask, knotted 
his fists on the chair arm. The alarms — 
damn them — why didn’t they ring? Why 
didn’t their brazen clamor start? They 
had to work unless — unless Peter Paul 
had failed to find the gun. 

Voices in the doorwaiy. One flat and 
steel-hard, the other light, and shot 
through with young laughter. 

TTILL’S jerking eyes found Peter Paul 
O’Day’s smiling face. The boy was 
looking up at Borsi, saying, “You’re going 
to fly us on our trip? I thought my father 
was going to fly. He’s the best — ” 

Borsi’s flat voice blotted out the words. 
“Borsi reporting for flight orders, sir.” 

“Come in. You, Peter Paul, take that 
chair beside Steven Hill.” The smoulder- 
ing gleam had come back to De Spain’s 
eyes. “Borsi, you will land my daughter, 
Brian O’Day, and Steven Hill along with 
such supplies as they will take at a thou- 
sand miles from the Ark. The direction 
choice lies with you.” 

“Yes, sir.” Red hatred looked out of 
Borsi’s lidded eyes as they touched Hill’s 
face. “I’ll be glad to do that.” 

De Spain bounded to his feet. "Keep 
you damned opinions to yourself. I’m not 
asking how you feel; I’m giving orders!” 

Peter Paxil was leaning close to touch 
Hill’s arm when OTiay’s quiet voice 
brought De Spain whirling to face him. 

“You’re whipped,” the Irishman said. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Pursuant with our new policy of presenting the world’s greatest fantasy 
classics, we are proud to announce, for our next issue, the first magazine pub- 
lication of one of the greatest fantasy novels ever written — 
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By John Taine 

If Evolution should suddenly reverse itself and Civilized Men should revert to Pre- 
historic Men and even lower, can you imagine — ? 

*1111111 to this story of a handful of men at bay against an army of great apes — 
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King in Yellow” by Robert W. 
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“You can see it now, even if you won’t 
admit it. Maybe the idea was good at 
first; maybe it was good on paper — but 
you know now that it will never work. 
You’ve lost. Your ideals and ideas, and 
all your pure reasoning are gone, lost in 
a welter of murder! You’ve stopped be- 
ing a scientist, and become a butcher. You 
called it extermination and tried to 
whitewash it for your conscience. Oh, 
you’ve got a conscience. It was buried 
deep, but it was there. And now it won’t 
let you alone.” 

De Spain’s hands came up in a stiff, 
small gesture. The cigarette slipped from 
between his fingers. “Guard,” he whis- 
pered, “guard, stop. . .” 

O’Day’s voice cut like a whip. “You’re 
through. You can’t get away from your 
own black heart. You’ll pay; you’re al- 
ready paying. You see how death comes 
closed. Your daughter now. You’ve had 
to robotize half the Twelve. What next? 
Sooner or later death will- touch you. 
You don’t trust your guards any more; 
you’re afraid to sleep I “ 

The broken words came from De 
Spain’s white lips. “Stop that man!” 

The guard snarled, “Save It, guy, or 
I’ll let you have' the whole clip.” 

O’Day shrugged and pivoted half 
around to face Hill. 

De Spain was grinding the cigarette 
into the carpet when Peter Paul’s bell- 
clear voice asked: “What shall I do with 
the gun. Dad?” ‘ 

“Gun!” De Spain came stiffly erect, and 
then some of the strain went out of his 
face. “He can’t have a gun. It is impos- 
sible for- anyone to bring a gun past the 
Detector Eyes. .” 

A grim smile curved O’Day’s lips as 
his eyes met Hill’s. “That’s right,” he 
said. , 

In that fleeting second sure knowledge 
exploded in Steven Hill’s brain. Peter Paul 
did have the gun! The ancient .45 had 
come past the Detector Eyes because 
those eyes worked on the Omicron ele- 
ment in the metal, and Omicron hadn’t 
been invented when that gun was made. 

“Give it to Steve, Peter,’’ O’Day said 
softly. 

Brian O’Day moved then. Moved as 
Peter Paul pushed the big black auto- 
matic into Hill’s hands, and the gun the 
guard held winked pale flame. 

O’Day stumbled. One arm went limp 
and sudden redness came out on his jack- 
et sleeve. The roar that burst from his 
lips was a battle cry — as old as man — 


and then O’Day vwas on top of the guard. 
The Delta gun went spinning away from 
the guard’s hand, and O’Day’s fingers 
found his throat. 

Split seconds only. De Spain was speak- 
ing into the microphone, pawing at the 
chair arm, as Steven Hill heaved his bat- 
tered body up out of his chair. He had 
time, barely time, to push Peter Paul 
down behind a table. Then his gun arid 
De Spain’s were coming up together. 

De Spain’s gun might have been fired, 
but if it was, the small sound was lost 
in the thunderous roar of Hill’s auto- 
matic. There had been no time to aim 
and the first shot was wild, the second 
brought a screamed curse from De 
Spain’s lips and he dropped his gun to 
clutch a bloody forearm. 

■pi^E SPAIN was turning, his blade-thin 
^ nose and deep-set eyes were squarely 
in the .45’s sights and Hill’s finger was 
tightening on the trigger when some- 
thing slammed into him from the side. 

Hill staggered, off-balance, and the gun 
flame went straight up. Hill spun as he 
fell. A big-bodied guard was leaping to- 
ward him from the door. There wasn’t 
time to aim, there wasn’t time to think. 
The ridged gun butt was slamming back 
against his palm again and again, and the 
muzzle flame seemed to touch the guard’s 
grim face. 

He heard the bullets strike, sgw the 
red-edged holes appear in the guard’s 
face, and the life go out of his eyes. He 
went back, as though hit by a giant hand, 
and fell. His legs kept on moving slowly, 
jerkily, like the legs of a run-down me- 
chanical toy. 

Hill’s eyes flicked back to De Spain’s 
chair. De Spain was gone! 

Peter Paul was pulling at Hill’s arm 
then, shouting: “Borsi’s getting that gun. 
The one dad knocked out of the guard’s 
hand!” But Hill was already pivoting. 

The lean, dark- faced Borsi was still 
on one knee. He looked up as his fingers 
clawed for the gun. Panic and fear came 
into his eyes. He knew that he could 
never get his gun up in time; knew, then, 
that this was death! His lips went gray, 
and he cursed horribly, thinly. 

Steven Hill barked, “Drop it!” 

„Borsi was scooping the gun up as Hill 
lined the sights, pressed the '. trigger. 
’There was only a dull click under his 
finger. Empty! He’d forgotten that this 
wasn’t a Delta gun, that this didn’t have 
a fifty-shot clip. 
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“Take it, guy!" The bleak sureness had 
come back to Borsi’s face. The sinister 
smile touched his lips. Deliberately, he 
brought the gun up. 

Blurring motion flickered in the corner. 
Steven Hill’s aching eyes saw the body 
of the guard rising over O’Day’s head. 
The Irishman took a single step, and 
threw the guard. Threw him as though 
he were a sawdust-stuffed doll. 

Borsi saw the flying body then, and 
hurried his fire. ’ Death’s warm breath 
touched Hill’s cheek, and Borsi went down 
under the hurtling body. O’Day was mov- 
ing then, shouting as Hill came to his 
feet. 

“I’ll take this guy. You watch the door; 
the army’ll be here in a minute!” 

Steven Hill found the round table 
against the wall, slammed his fist down 
upon the center disc as the alarm bells 
began to ring. The armed guards were 
coming, and the Detector Eyes sent 
their warning ahead. Hill scooped up one 
of the lemon-sized grenades, ran for the 
door. 

Each breath was searing agony. The 
dull taste of fresh blood was in his mouth 
again. 

Voices, and the pound of running feet 
came down the hall. Steven Hill turned 
the two halves of the grenade in his hand 
and heard the sharp click. His arm went 
back and he said, “One. Two.” And then 
he threw it past the door edge. The gren- 
ade glanced off the far wall and vanished. 

Hill was turning when the floor seemed 
to rock and buck beneath his feet. A sec- 
ond later he was face down on the rug. 
Thunderous, ear-hammering sound 
welled out of that hallway, and a scarlet 
sheet of flame licked back through the 
door. 

The scream came as Hill staggered up- 
right. Throaty, deep -pitched — a scream 
of pure animal pain— it clung to a quaver- 
ing note and then choked off short. It 
was .'Borsi who screamed. Q’Day’s. big 
hands were locked around his throat; his 
back was bent far back over the edge of 
a metal table. 

Borsi’s nails gouged red channels in 
O'Day's face, but O'Day's terrible grip 
never slackened. Back. Back. There 
was a sharp noise, like the breaking of a 
long-dried stick, and Borsi ceased to 
move. O’Day let go of him, and then 
stood there for a long time, staring down. 

O’Day’s left hand hung straight do^ 
at his side, and blood trickled in thick 
drops from his fingers. 


Hill said, “Brian! You’re hurt!” 

“Scratch, that’s all.” O’Day pivoted 
slowly. “I promised him that,” he said 
dully. “I'd have climbed out of hell to keep 
that promise. He’s the guy that followed 
me down to the animal level, and then 
turned Peter Paul in.” He stooped to pick 
up one of the Delta guns. “Better grab 
the one De Spain dropped, Steve. Hell 
will break loose around here m a min- 
ute.” 

“Did you see De Spain leave?” Hill 
asked. “I was too busy with . .” 

Peter Paul said, “I saw him. He went 
through the door rightxback of his chair. 
He went up to the rooms up above here. 
I was up there once.” 

“Which door?” 

“There’s two of them back of his 
chair,” the boy said. “One goes down to 
room under here where Theta lives, and 
the other one goes up.” 

“You show me.” 

Brian O'Day and the boy went toward 
the chair. 

Hill returned to the small table, stuffed 
a half dozen of the grenades in his pock- 
ets. 

He took up a position now Just inside 
the hall door, and was still there three 
minutes later when O’Day joined him. 

T he big Irishman’s face was set, 
thoughtful. “How does it look, Steve?” 
“That grenade cleaned house, Brian. 
The hall was packed. There must have 
been fifteen or twenty guards, and half 
the Twelve coming. They ran into the 
blast, and what it did wasn’t pretty.” 
Hill swayed and spat fresh blood. “How 
about the door?” 

“I found the switch, but De Spain’s got 
it locked from the inside.” 

“Where’s Peter Paul?” 

“The other door opened easily. I sent 
him down to Theta’s where he’d be safe.” 

A sullen ache pounded Steven Hill’s 
temples. His eyes were feverishly bright, 
hot, and his throat was dry. He forced a 
grin,' rolled one of the grenades in his 
hand. “How about one of these? They’re 
very nice for opening things up.” 

“Won't work, Steve. That door is at 
least two feet thick, and the passage walls 
wouldn't be any less. That’s special Omi- 
cron, a diamond drill wouldn’t touch It. 
We’d be wasting time anyway, De Spaln’d 
have another exit some place.” 

“Didn’t— didn’t” — each word required a 
special effort — “De Spain send a guard 
with Theta?” 
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"Right!” O’Day was whirling. 

“Steve 1 Steve I ” The door had snapped 
open, and Theta’s slender figure framed 
in the opening. Her voice had a husky 
catch in it. "What happened? I& — ^is 
father — ” 

She's lovely, the thought ran deep with- 
in Hill, even in the midst of all this hell 
she’s lovely. He leaned back against the 
wall. 

"He’s gone,” O’Day said harshly. "He 
went through that door, and we’re won- 
dering where he is now; where he’ll at- 
tack next.” 

The words came out at the tail of her 
breath. "He won’t! That passage leads 
to his sleeping quarters; there is no way 
out but through this door.” 

Unholy joy twisted the Irishman’s lips. 
“We’ve got him,” he whispered. “We’ve 
got him like a rat in a trap.” 

“Steve!” Theta’s hand touched Hill’s 
arm. "You’re hurt!” 

"Not hurt,” he answered, "just tired. 
What became of the guard who went with 
you?” 

"He — he ran out when he heard the 
alarm. Then there was the explosion, 
and. . . .” Her eyes pulled away from his 
face and she saw, for the first time, the 
body of Borsi, the other crumpled figures. 
Hill watched her fight for self-control, 
watched her hands knot into fists and the 
color leave her cheeks. "Is — is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

Hill said, “Yes, you might bandage 
O’Day’s arm. He stopped a Delta slug. 
He’s losing a lot of blood.” 

“I’ll get bandages.” She started for the 
door. 

Hill’s hand caught her shoulder. "Not 
out there. Theta. Most of the guards 
walked into a grenade out there — it isn’t 
pretty.” 

"Never mind the arm.” O’Day was be- 
side them. "It’s only a flesh wound and 
I’ve got the blood stopped. We’ve got to 
move fast.” 

Steven Hill nodded. “I can watch the 
door and the hall from here. You phone.” 

“Right.” The Irishman swung away 
and Hill could hear his big voice at the 
phone. "Hangar Level? Give me Greg- 
ory. . . . Hello, Greg. We’ve taken over ‘A’ 
Level . . never mind how, but we need 
help. Borsi ’s dead, so there won’t be a 
guard at the armory. You know which 
men to bring. Vach, Ames, Blue, Gordon, 
and anyone else you’re sure of. Crash the 
armory and come down here with plenty 
of guns. Better leave a man or two there 


just in case' somebody else gets ideas.” 

Hill grinned. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

DE SPAIN’S ULTIMATUM 

'T'HE chairs in the long conference room 
had been pushed back against the 
wall. Small arms, fifty-shot clips, X- 
bombs. Delta machine guns and six hun- 
dred shot drums were stacked on the long 
table. Brian O’Day was there, deep pain 
lines around his mouth, a bandage on his 
left arm. Steven Hill drank black coffee 
as he sat in a chair near the door. 

“We’ve got the edge.” The big Irishman 
smoked thoughtfully. “De Spain can’t 
move without walking into trouble. We’ve 
got two guards watching his door, two 
more at the armory, and others on the 
elevators. There wasn’t any opposition. 
Most of the people in the Ark are with 
us, and the rest are afraid to start any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t over yet, and it won’t 
be as iong as De Spain’s alive.” 

“I know. He’s a smooth devil. I’d feel 
better if he was trying something. This 
quiet isn’t good; he’ll figure some fiendish 
scheme. Hell, we’ll take care of that when 
the time comes. Where’s Theta?” 

“She and Ben Wilson are going over 
the calculation sheets they found in De 
Spain’s office.” 

“I’ll go and. . . .” 

The snap of the opening door stopped 
his words, brought him whirling aroimd. 
Moon-faced, chunky Ben Wilson, and 
Theta, came in. Wilson’s eyes shone be- 
hind thick glasses and his voice was shot 
through with excitement. 

"Look!” He waved a sheaf of papers. 
“Look here! This is the stuff I’ve been 
trying to get for weeks. This is the data 
De Spain had on the orbit change. I — I 
tried to work out his formula, but my 
original equation wasn’t quite right. Al- 
pha De Spain’s the only man in the world 
who knows exactly what ” 

Steven Hill was on his feet. “You can 
ieave out the technical details — we 
wouldn’t understand, anyway. What 
chance is there?” 

O’Day asked; “What is this?” 

“Theta and I sent for Wilson,” Hill ex- 
plained quickly. "You knew the earth 
was fifteen hours past the Y-point ac- 
cording to Wilson’s figures and. . .” 

“I was wrong,” the chunky mathemati- 
cian cut in; “I did the best I could, but I 
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didn’t have the data I needed. Now. . . 

“We’ve still got twenty-two hours,” 
Theta llnlshed. 

"Then we can still put the world hack 
on its orbit?" 

“No. The 'control board’s in father's 
rooms.” 

O’Day swore, and Hill turned, hands 
coming stiffly out from his sides. “Twen- 
ty-two hours,” he said in a voice limned 
with bitterness. “A margin as narrow as 
that! We win and yet we lose. Twenty- 
two hours!” His eyes touched the girl's 
face. “What kind of a board is that?” 

“A small one,” she said. “The switches 
are all operated by remote control.” 

“Do you know where the cables are?” 

“Yes, but—” 

Steven Hill spun. “Get electrical en- 
gineers up here. Two or three of them. 
Get a torch, all kinds of tools; cable, a 
control panel, everything. We’re cutting 
in ahead of De Spain’s board I” 

“It took months to. . . .” 

“We have to try,” Hill snapped. "Now 
look, we’ll run a cable in here. You can 
have the engineers hooking up the board. 
I’ll cut the wall out with a torch and then 
we’ll switch over.” 

O’Day leaped for the Inter-Level phone. 

Hill turned to Wilson. “You won’t have 
anything to do for hours,” he said. "You 
can be sure your figures check.” 

The chunky man nodded. 

"Theta, if you’ll show me where the 
cables are.” 

She said: "Wait, Steve, we’ll have to 
make that cut in father’s office. There 
are ears built into the walls. We’ll have 
to find those first or father might. . . .” 

Hill nodded. She didn’t have to finish 
her sentence. If De Spain knew or 
guessed what they were attempting fo 
do he could wreck their plans by merely 
closing a half dozen of the tiny switches. 
Far below them, fifty or a hundred of the 
huge dynamos would stop their thunder- 
ous snarl, and every life remaining on the 
earth would be snuffed out like a candle 
flame in a gale. 

Finding the- ears took time, precious 
time. Two, three, four, five times Steven 
Hill brought the tapering snout of the 
cutting torch close to the silvery wall 
panels, pressed the starting switch. 
White flame hissed softly there, a thin 
blade of flame that cut the metal as a 
razor slices silk. Gloved and waiting 
hands caught the segment of metal as it 
came loose, and then the cutting flame 
passed across the conduit leading away 
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from the electric ear. Four hours had 
slipped away before Theta whispered: 

“I think that’s all.” 

"Right.” Hill gripped her arm, led her 
back to the conference room. "We’ll have 
two or three men in there to make noise. 
That’ll cover us just in case we missed 
one. Show me where the cables are.” 

O’Day met them at the door. "The 
juice experts are bringing up the sup- 
plies. I found a guy who worked on the 
board in De Spain’s quarters. Then I 
sent four planes out. One to take a doc- 
tor out to replace Johnny Barclay and to 
bring him back here. The others to try 
and find those other groups that are still 
alive!” 

Steven Hill said: "We’re cutting into 
the cables now.” 

"Has De Spain made any move?” 

"No.” Hill pushed past him. "I’d feel 
better if he would.” 

O’Day said bleakly, "So would 1.” 

TJOURS passed then, hectic hours 
which seemed to melt away. The 
guard shifts changed behind the machine 
gun which covered the foot-thick door to 
De Spain's quarters. And a new gang of 
men cleaned the wreckage out of the 
hall. 

The cutting torch sliced the wall away, 
showed the metal-incased cable where it 
lay against the naked rock. Other cables, 
fat and shiny, were laid from the con- 
ference room where a half dozen experts 
worked over the control board. 

There was coffee, black and steaming, 
and the welcome taste of a snatched 
cigarette. A thousand unforeseen details 
arose, and each of them took time. Time 
they didn’t have to spare. And always, 
like a black and silent threat, there was 
the knowledge that Alpha De Spain was 
still alive. The greatest brain the world 
had ever known was still pitted against 
them. That knowledge brought their 
eyes, time and again, to the speaker horns 
which hung, ominously silent, from the 
ceiling. 

Pressure, and the growing sureness that 
the fight was not yet over. De Spain 
wouldn’t give up, not that easily, and each 
passing hour meant that he had had 
more time, more opportunity to plan. 

Once O’Day stooped beside Hill to ask: 
"Are you sure you didn’t get him with 
that forty-five?” 

Steven Hill’s eyes were pain-glazed, 
and he breathed only from the top of his 
lungs. "Sorry. I saw him just before he 
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got inside that vault of his. The bullet 
caught his hand.” 

O'Day’s mouth jerked. “There’s hell 
brewing!” 

Then the most difficult and delicate 
task of all, the stripping of the metal 
sheath away from the wires that lay be- 
neath it. Steven Hill did that job him- 
self; did it with a tiny, diamond- toothed 
saw. Thousandths of an inch counted 
here and every move had to be as sure, 
as precise as the flashing stroke of a 
surgeon’s scalpel. 

Twice, three times, he stopped for 
breath, and to brush the sweat out of his 
eyes. Ben Wilson stooped beside him 
once to ask, “How long?" Steven Hill 
shook his head, but after that he didn’t 
stop again. 

Then the job was done, and the tiny 
wires lay bare. Hill pushed himself erect, 
said unsteadily, “She’s all yours.” 

Others were already crowding past him. 
Sure-handed, skillful men who would 
make the change-over. Hill swayed and 
one of the guards stepped forward to put 
his arm across Hill’s shoulders, to say, 
“There’s a chair over here.” 

Hill shook his head stubbornly. “Got 
to get to the control board. Got to find 
out how much time is left.” 

“I know,” the guard said. “There’s 
nearly three hours left.” 

Hill stumbled down the hall to the con- 
ference room. Wilson was there, crouched 
in a chair in front of the control board, 
his eyes fixed on the flickering dials. He 
threw Hill a swift smile, and then spoke 
into a microphone at his elbow. “Check 
one. Check one.” 

Theta and O’Day came in then, and 
close behind them was a tall man whose 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes brought 
a tightness to Hill’s throat. 

“Barclay,” he said thickly, “hello. Doc.” 

“Hello, Steve.” Barclay’s burning eyes 
raked Hill’s face, and then he said, “You 
should be in bed, you know that, don’t 
you?” 

-“How about you?" 

An odd light came into Barclay’s eyes. 
“Me? It doesn’t matter much what I do. 
Not now.” 

A question sprang to Hill’s lips. “But 
why. . .” 

“De Spain speaking!” The icy, roaring 
voice of the horns cut Hill’s question 
short, brought his eyes swinging to 
O’Day’s face and then to the horns. “I 
am speaking to you, the people of the 
Ark. You have three hours in which to 


surrender, and to vacate ‘A’ Level. I offer 
no compromise, and no alternative. 
Though I am, to all appearances, a pris- 
oner in these rooms, I still hold the de- 
ciding force within my hands. 

“I have here a weapon more terrible, 
more efficient, more deadly than any be- 
fore known. Should you decide not to 
surrender you, aU of you, will follow the 
other people of the world into swift ob- 
livion. You will die, and not pleasantly. 
That is my statement, the choice lies 
with you. Surrender or die!” 

O’Day swore. 

Steven Hill found Theta’s eyes, asked, 
“What has he got up there?” 

“I — I don’t know, but then he never told 
me about any of his experiments until 
they were completed. This must be some- 
thing new.” 

One of the guards appeared in the door. 
“What’re we goin’ to do?” His frantic 
eyes jerked from face to face. “He’ll ” 

O’Day took a single step forward. 
“You’re going to finish your job!” 

“What’s the use if. . . .” 

“Let us worry about that.” The guard 
flinched away from the cold fury in 
O’Day’s voice! He whirled and disap- 
peared. 

Barclay said: “If there’s anything I 
can do, anything at all. . . .” 

“There is!” O’Day pushed a gun into 
his hand. “Go in there and keep those 
electricians working. I’ve got to get 
Gregory and Ames and Blue back up here. 
Hell’s going to break loose!” 

Ben Wilson’s head jerked up, his glass- 
es caught the light and his eyes were 
vaguely troubled behind the glistening 
panes. Then he spoke into his micro- 
phone again. “Check five and six. Check 
five and six.” 

The horns came to life for the second 
time and De Spain’s voice seemed to fill 
the room: “Two hours and fifty minutes 
remain in which to make your decision. 
Do you want life or death? Do you wish 
to die horribly, or to go on under my rule 
to a long and happy life? . 

“There will be food and warmth and 
comfort in the new world. There will be 
no war or disease, but you know all these 
things. You know what advantages 
will be yours if you surrender. And if 
you don’t, this globe will hurtle through 
space for all eternity — barren and life- 
less. No human shall ever again set foot 
uF>on its soil. On the one hand life and 
all it can offer; on the other, death! The 
decision rests with you.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BATTLE FOR THE ARK 

T heta broke the aching silence. “You 
did everything you could do, Steve. 
So did Brian.” 

“This isn’t over yet!” he told her 
harshly. 

Wilson’s unperturbed voice said: 
“Check six and seven. Check six and 
seven I ” 

Gregory and Ames burst into the room 
then. Gregory’s lip was split, his shirt 
was ripped from shoulder to waist. 
“They’re goin’ crazy on ‘B’ Level,” he said 
tightly. “We had to fight our way to the 
elevator. This is going to get bad.” 

Hill’s hands came out. “You can’t 
blame them for wanting to live, but they 
can’t see what De Spain’s doing. He 
wants the Ark, and he wants it badly, but 
he won’t destroy it! Call that a hunch 
if you want to, but I know I’m right. 
Theta says he has only a small lab up 
there, and that^he hasn’t done much ex- 
perimental work lately. He’s trying to 
start the lower levels fighting. Then 
he’ll have us trapped. We can’t shoot. 
They’ll force us to surrender. They’ll 
force us to surrender and he’s bluffing!” 

Gregory got a machine gun off the 
table, snapped a six hundred shot drum 
in place. “You’d better be right. He’s 
got us between the devil and the deep. 
Either way, we die. If the mob below 
forces us to surrender, De Spain will 
damn well take care of us, and unless he’s 
lying we die if we don’t surrender. I — I 
hope you’re right!” He turned toward 
the door. “Maybe we can’t shoot them, 
but if these slugs are going over their 
heads they’ll think twice before they 
rush.” 

Steven Hill was strapping a gun belt 
around his hips when 'Theta touched his 
arm, pointed to the red disc on the wall 
that winked redly. “The Inter-Level 
phone.” 

Hill was already there. “Yes?” 

“This’s Slade speaking from the ar- 
mory. They’re rushing us. There must 
be a hundred of ’em. We — we can’t shoot 
these people ! Maybe they’re right. Any- 
way they’re only tryin’ to live. There’re 
women out there, and some of the fly- 
ers!” 

“Can you hold them off?” 

“They’re bringing the pursuit ships up. 
They’re going to use the guns on them to 
get in. They’re . . . God!" A husdcy, pain- 


clouded, wordless whisper ran thin in the 
speaker. Then, faint words: “The slugs 
are — are cornin’ through the wall! We — 
we aren’t going to be able to hold them 
off. I couldn’t shoot those guys any long- 
er. Sorry. . . There’s blood on my arm, 
oh my shirt. Great God, it’s my blood!" 

“Slade!” Hill’s lips were close to the 
transmitter. “Slade! What’s. 

There was a crash, the faint rattle of 
distant gunfire, and then the line went 
dead. 

Hill spun av/ay from the phone. Brian 
O’Day’s big body loomed in the doorway 
just as he reached it. Hill threw swift 
words at him. 

“They’ve rushed the armory. We’ve 
got to wreck the elevator or they’ll be 
down here in a minute.” 

“It’s too late!” P’Day snapped. “The 
electricians bolted. They jumped the 
guards and got a couple of machine guns. 
We tried to head them off, but they’ve 
got a barricade put up in front of the 
elevator.” 

Steven Hill stopped. “No — we can’t kill 
them. They want to live, and they’ve 
got just as much right to decide whose 
side they’re on as we have. That means 
they’ll surrender.” 

“It means those poor devils waiting in 
that mine will die. It means that the 
other groups — and there’s eight or ten of 
them scattered all over the country — will 
die too.” The big Irishman drew himself 
up. “He’s bluffing, but these fools can’t 
see that, and they want to play safe. 
Well, they’ve got the elevator, and they’ve 
got guns. We’ve got six men and a barri- 
cade across the hall that no bullet will go 
through. Greg and Ames and I built that. 
It’s the only way they can get in, and 
we’ve got to hold that.” 

“What about the board?” Ben Wilson’s 
voice was cool and even. “The cut-over 
isn’t finished yet.” 

Hill’s eyes jerked to O’Day’s face. “Can 
you hold them off? I can finish that 
job.” 

“Yes,” Theta said quickly, “and I can 
help.” 

“We’ll try,” O’Day turned back to the 
door. “We might have to shoot, but we 
won’t shoot to kill. As long as they don’t 
know that, we might have a chance.” 

The doorway to De Spain’s office was 
almost directly across the hall from the 
doorway of the conference room. Bul- 
lets clanged off the barricade and whis- 
pered over their heads as they ran, 
crouched low, from one room to the other. 
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E SPAIN’S third message came thirty 
minutes later. “You have two hours 
left in which to decide. Two hours of life 
unless you surrender. Your death will 
not be pleasant — ^I promise you that — for 
this is the deadliest fluid ever known, 
and the gas it generates wipes out life 
at the faintest breath.” 

Ben Wilson’s, “Check twelve,” came 
softly through Hill’s headset. Hill’s hands 
moved automatically while bitter thought 
ran deep within him. 

“He is bluffing!” Theta’s lips trembled 
and her face was pale, but her words were 
crisp and sure, “I know he's bluffing 
now!” 

Hill pushed the earphones away from 
his ears. “How do you know?” 

“I’ve been here since the Ark was 
planned. There Is no way that he could 
put a gas into the ventilating system 
from where he is. He has explosive up 
there, and it’s just possible that he has 
a gas, but he can’t use it.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll finish this job. You tell Brian what 
you just told me. He can use the cut-in, 
and talk to the mob through the horns. 
You’re sure there’s no way we can keep 
your father from using the speaker sys- 
tem?” 

“Not without cutting through thirty 
feet of solid rock.” 

“We’ll have to play it this way" then. 
Scoot!” 

She was back almost at once and then 
Brian’s voice roared out of the speaker 
horns as she stooped to help him. “You 
heard what De Spain said about gas. 
That’s the weapon he says is the dead- 
liest ever devised. And it’s a weapon he 
can’t use for there’s no way he can get 
that gas into the ventilating system. We 
know he is bluffing, and we aren't going to 
surrender. Surrender means the life of 
too many people. There are several hun- 
dred men and wOmen who have come 
through the heat, and who have every 
right to live. We’re fighting for them — 
we’ll go on fighting for them!” 

Like an echo came De Spain’s words: 
“You may believe Brian O’Day if you 
wish. You may believe him and die. His 
speech is colored by his desire, and not 
by truth. I can and will do exactly as I 
have promised.” 

The headphones said: “Check eight- 
een.” 

O’Day stooped beside Hill an hour 
later. “They've tried everything but 


grenades and gas. Thank God for the 
torch; we welded the barricade — ^ten 
sheets of Omicron — to both walls. It’s 
too high for them to rush. There’s a 
chance.” 

Hill didn’t look up. “We’re just about 
done. Be with you in a minute.” 

“Right. I’ll see you in the other room.” 

Doctor Barclay was waiting when they 
crossed the hall. He came toward them 
with a steaming cup in each hand. 
“Drink this,” he said, “you need it.” 

HUl thanked him with his eyes. He 
drained the cup and then stepped over 
to the control board. “The cutover’s done, 
Ben. Anything else?” 

“Nothing but time. Twenty-three min- 
utes and twelve seconds and then we slow 
the first bank of dynamos.” 

The speaker horns bellowed. “You have 
thirty-one minutes left in which to de- 
cide.” 

Steven Hill joined O’Day and Gregory 
and Ames behind the barricade in the 
tight silence that followed the announce- 
ment, Then the bull voice shattered the 
quiet. 

“O’Day! We want to talk to Brian 
O’Day!” 

O’Day was rising when Hill caught his 
arm. “It might be a trap, Brian. Don’t 
get your head over the top of the barri- 
cade.” 

"I don’t think so. That’s Charlie Haas 
yellin’. I'd take his word. . . . Well, there's 
no use takin’ chances.” He threw back 
his head to shout. “This is O'Day, Haas. 
What do you want?” 

“We want you guys to walk out of there 
with your hands up. We’re surrendering 
an’ you’re in the way. You ain’t goin’ to 
get us killed just because. . . .” 

“We’re here, Haas, and we're staying 
here. You can surrender if you want to, 
but don’t try to pass this barricade!” 

“We’ve got Peter Paul, guy. You sent 
him to the rooms on the lower level, re- 
member? Well, we got him! That puts 
it right up to you. Walk out of there or 
your kid gets It!” 

The icy voice of the horns: “You have 
nineteen minutes in which to vacate 'A* 
Level or die.” 

O’Day’s face was a white, thin-lIpped 
mask. “He couldn’t,” he breathed. “Haas 
couldn’t kill Peter Paul!” 

“Listen,” Hill said, “maybe if you and I 
walked out, De Spain would let the rest 
live.” 

Sweat streaked O’Day’s face. "You 
know better than that, Steve. Haas must 
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be bluffing. He couldn’t be low enough to 

do a thing like that. Anyway There’s 

Peter Paul’s life on one side, and the eight 
hundred or a thousand still alive outside 
the Ark on the other. He’s just a boy. 
I couldn’t. . . .” 

“O’Day!” The big voice rang down the 
hall. “What’re you goin’ to do, O’Day? 
Make up your mind, guy, you ain’t got 
much time!” 

“Make it three minutes. I want to call 
De Spain on the Inter-Level phone.” 
“Right, guy, you got three minutes.” 

O ’DAY slipped away through the door. 

Hill remembered Haas then. A big, 
smiling good-natured man. 

Brian O’Day moved slowly, jerkily, 
when he came back. His eyes seemed to 
have receded deep into his skull, and the 
lines that bracketed his mouth were 
harsher. “I asked De Spain if he’d put 
the world back on its orbit and let us 
walk out of here and try to reach one 
of the other settlements. He said no. 
Then I asked him if he’d let the people 
outside live, and do whatever he liked 
with us. He said no again.” 

No one moved or spoke. 

“Time’s up, O’Day!” Haas called. 

Slowly then, like an old man, Brian 
O’Day got to his feet. 

“I thought you were a man, Charlie. 
I didn’t think you’d drag a boy into your 
fight.” 

Haas didn’t answer, but the hatchet- 
faced man who was bent over the ma- 
chine gun spat thin words. “Why not? 
It’s your life against ours, and we ain’t 
goin’ to die!” 

“What have you decided, Brian?” It 
was Haas’ taut voice. 

“You have the boy?” 

“Yes.” Haas turned, spoke to one of the 
men behind him. “Show him the boy.” 
The horns roared: “Ten minutes!” 
O’Day waited, head thrust forward, his 
bleak eyes raking the men who faced 
him. Those men split then, and a man 
in the white coveralls of a mechanic led 
Peter Paul O’Day to the front of the 
group. “Here he is.” 

The boy had been crying. His light 
voice carried bell-clear through the quiet. 

“Dad! Why don’t they let me come 
down there? Dad, what are they going 
to do?” 

“Make up your mind, guy!” The hatch- 
et-faced man was snarling. 

“Dad! What are they ?” 

Haas asked, “Which " 'ay, Brian?” 
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O’Day shook himself like a sleepwalker 
coming awake. His hand went out. 

A startled curse ripped the hot quiet. 
Peter Paul twisted away from the me- 
chanic’s grip, and slipped under Haas’ 
out-stretched arms. Someone yelled: 
“Orab him!” Haas took two running 
steps, slipped, and crashed heavily 
against the hatchet-faced gunner. 

Hatchet-Face squalled. The gun barrel 
yawed wildly, and pale flame spouted 
from the muzzle. Twenty feet down the 
hall the boy slowed oddly in mid-stride; 
took two short steps while the shrill, 
small cry burst from his lips. The echo 
of that cry was still ringing in O’Day’s 
ears when the boy fell. 

Brian's hands caught the top of the 
barricade. Haas was running, his face 
an ashen, twitching mask. He reached 
the boy as Brian O’Day vaulted the bar- 
ricade, and he was turning when the 
Irishman arrived. Frantic words spilled 
from his lips. 

“It was an accident, Brian. You saw* 
that. Hell, we wouldn’t hurt the kid. 
The whole thing was a bluff. We wanted 
to get you out of there. The kid ran, and 
I fell over the machine gun — the rico- 
chet got him.” 

The Irishman said: "Get out of the 
way!” 

O’Day was on his knees, bending over 
the boy’s limp figure. “Gone,” he said 
flatly. “Gone.” 

The Irishman got the boy tenderly in 
his arms, stood up. “You aren’t to blame, 
none of you are,” he said. “This is just 
one more murder De Spain’s responsible 
for.” 

Haas said: “You think De Spain’s 
bluffin’, huh?” 

“Right.” 

“If you’re wrong. 

“We’ll die if I’m wrong, but if I’m right 
all the poor devils who came through the 
heat will have a chance to live.” ^ 

Haas’ eyes clung to the small still figure 
in O’Day’s arms. “I — I guess we’ll play 
it your way, Brian. God knows we’ve 
messed it up enough now!” 

The horns bellowed: “Four minutes!" 

Haas’ ashen face jerked up and his eyes 
went wide. “You, De Spain, you can go 
to hell!” 

Steven Hill was waiting at the barri- 
cade, and he took the boy’s still figure 
in his arms while the Irishman climbed 
the barricade. Then O’Day said, “I’ll 
take him, Steve. I'll take him in here.” 

’They watched him carry the boy into 
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what had once been De Spain’s office. 

Hill’s dark gaze was locked on O’Day’s 
big body. The Irishman was standing 
beside a couch. His face might have been 
carved- from gray stone. 

Gregory touched Hill’s arm. "Let’s get 
out of here! Let’s go in by the control 
desk. God, he must be made of ice. If 
he’d only yell . . if he’d swear or sock 

somebody! You’d— you’d think he 
was. . . .’’ Gregory stumbled away. 

The horns said: "Three minutes!" 

A t the control desk Ben Wilson said: 

“Five seconds. Three seconds. Now!” 
He pushed a tiny switch home as the sec- 
ond hand on the wall clock flicked 
straight up. Hundreds of feet below 
them, on the dynamo level, a rack of huge 
switches hissed and spat yellow flame. 
One row of the giant dynamos slowed, 
and their high-pitched whine died to a 
low moan. 

“As simple as that,” Wilson said, “Now 
just one switch each day, a month and 
the world is back on its orbit.” 

The horns said: “Two minutes!" 

Brian O’Day was standing in the door- 
way, his face frozen in that horrible 
mask. “You’re stayin’ here, all of you.” 
“What do you mean?” Hill asked. 
‘‘This is my job. I’ve earned it, and I’m 
going to do it. De Spain -will come out of 
that rat hole; he’ll play his bluff all the 
way. Maybe it isn’t a bluff, but he’ll play 
his cards out. I’m going to be waiting 
for him.” 

O’Day closed the door carefully, went 
down three steps and across the hall. 
He moved not slowly, but with the unhur- 
ried step of a man who covers familiar 
ground. 

Once inside De Spain’s office he turned 
and closed and carefully bolted the thick 
door. His bootheels thudded into the soft 
carpet as he ’crossed to the round stand 
against the wall and took two of the X- 
bombs out of the compartment there. 
The horns said: “The time is up!” 
O’Day drew himself up and waited, and 
in that thick silence he could count the 
beat of his heart, could hear the slow 
sound of his own breathing. He dropped 
one of the X-bombs in his jacket pocket, 
cupped the other in his hand. 

The click as the heavy door opened 
might have been the brazen clang of a 
giant clock. 

Sound came to meet him. The quick 
striking of boots against the metal floor, 
the hiss of hurried breathing. He saw 


De Spain’s legs first, then the white 
blouse, and the odd machine he carried. 
De Spain stopped, and their eyes met. 

O’Day’s voice was toneless, cold. “You 
came,” he said: “you had to come. You 
had to play out your hand.” 

“You haven’t a chance In the world of 
ever getting out of here alive.” De 
Spain’s green eyes were glowing. He 
moved the fat, glass-barreled machine in 
his arms. 

O’Day -took one slow step toward him. 
Another. “Look at the lounge against the 
wall. You had your way! Peter Paul 
didn’t stay in the Ark. You killed him.” 

“This is' the deadliest weapon ever 
made.” The glass snout swung toward 
O’Day. 

O’Day’s face stayed coldly masklike. 
He came on slowly, surely, like a death- 
less machine. “Your ego won’t let you 
admit you’re through, won’t let you stop. 
You played God, De Spain, and. . . .” 

De Spain’s mouth twitched. He Jerked 
back, threw the glass and metal machine 
full at O’Day. It hit his shoulder, and 
blinding pain flowed like water down his 
side. There was no break in his stride, 
no change in his expression. 

De Spain pawed at the front of his 
blouse. Gun steel shone in his hand. 
Pale flame spat from the muzzle. O’Day 
staggered, and bright scarlet stained his 
jacket. His hands came together and 
there was a sharp click as he twisted the 
two halves of the X-bomb. 

“Damn you!” De Spain stumbled back- 
ward. 

O’Day was counting. “One. Two.” He 
took two quick steps and his hand caught 
De Spain’s blouse, pulled him close. De 
Spain screamed and jammed the gun 
snout hard against O’Day’s chest. 

The Irishman was falling, but his grip 
on De Spain’s blouse never slackened. 
He pulled him closer, and held the tick- 
ing X-bomb tight between them where it 
was in contact with the second bomb. 
Some cool and distant part of his mind 
counted: “Three!” 

O’Day said: “Judgment day!” and 
blood came out of his mouth with the 
words. He knew suddenly that he was 
smiling for the first time in months. 

The thought, the smile, stayed with 
him while the world vanished in rocking 
blackness. Then he was striding, tall and 
strong, away from all pain toward a great 
white light that went on forever. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

OTJT OF THE ARK 

\ LL four of the great doors of the sur- 
face hangars were open when Steven 
Hill left the Flight Office. It was still 
dark outside — a velvet, starless dark — and 
only a few of the hangar wall panels 
glowed with the soft light. A score of 
the big bombers waited, in rows of four, 
near the doors. 

Charlie Haas’ white coveralled figure 
came out of the gloom. “They’re all ready, 
sir. Food, water, first-aid supplies, portr 
able lighting plants. Was there anything 
else you could think of, sir?” 

“That’s all, Charlie, except this.” Hill’s 
hand went out to. the big man’s shoulder. 
“I'm not your superior. We’ve all got a 
job to do, that’s all, and we’re all doing 
it. Sooner or later we’ll have to plan 
some sort of government but now there’s 
too much work to be done. Forget that 
sir stuff.” 

“Right.” The big man swallowed. “You 
— ^you ain’t holdin’ that about the — ^the 
boy against me?” 

“Did O’Day?” 

"He said he didn’t but. . . .” 

“He didn’t, Charlie, and neither do I. 
You’re doing a swell job on the planes 
now.” 

The big man said, “Thanks, Steve,” in 
a choked voice and turned blindly away. 

Hill walked on past the planes, his heels 
striking hollow echoes from the hangar 
floor. There was still a half hour until 
dawn, an hour before the ships took off. 
He moved out into the cool darkness. 

“Steve!” 

The husky, remembered voice brought 
a tightness to Hill’s throat. He came 
around to find Theta’s slender, white-clad 
figure beside him. A shadow lay across 
the golden oval of her face, but her eyes 
were shining. 

“You here, Theta?^’ 

“I had to come; I had to talk to you. 
Steve, there wasn’t — wasn’t any pain. . . . 
I mean that they — they both died in- 
stantly?” 

“There couldn’t have been any pain, 
Theta. Neither your father nor Brian 
knew when the end came. The explosion 
was too swift.” 

“I’m glad.” Her eyes pulled away from 
his face. “I wasn’t sure, and I had to 


know.” Her shoulders drooped. “I — 
guess I’d better go back.” 

“Wait,” Hill said, and his hand went out 
to her arm. “This is the nicest time of 
day. We’ve got an hour; we can climb 
tfie hill and. . . 

"And see the sunrise.” Her head was 
tilted back, and the soft glow of the 
hangar lights struck glints from her hair. 

He nodded wordlessly, and then, hand 
in hand, they climbed the path to the 
hilltop. 

They stood there for a long moment in 
silence, and then he said, “You knew 
what I was going to say. How?” 

“Penny liked the sunrise, too,” she said 
breathlessly. "Remember? You told me 
about her in — in the lounge when we were 
watching the last newscasts.” 

Far across the hills the first fingers of 
light probed the dark sky. More than 
ever he was" conscious of her nearness, 
of the warmth of her hand. 

“She was a grand girl. Penny.” He kept 
his glance on the distant sky. "One of 
the best. And Jay was a fine man. They’re 
gone — like the rest — only a few thousands 
remain out of the millions who once peo- 
pled the earth. We’ve got to rebuild.” 

“We will, all of us. But we’ve got to re- 
member. We’ve got to keep their memo- 
ries bright. They’ve got to live with us 
always in our hearts. Penny and Jay ” 

His voice joined hers. "And Brian and 
Peter Paul. . . .” 

He kissed her then, and her lips were 
sweet and warm against his. They stood 
there, arm in arm, while the sun came 
up with a rush. 

“Remember?” she- whispered. “May you 
live forever .... They will live forever!” 
The husky lilt in her voice made it almost 
a song. 

The purple shadows lay deep against 
the hills. It seemed then that there were 
four figures there, always there. Penny, 
smiling and gay, who carried her laugh- 
ter like a bright shield; Jay Forbes, whose 
grin flashed white and crinkled the skin 
around his eyes. Two others. Dark- 
haired, blue-eyed, laughing. A man and 
boy who were alike but for size. 

’They turned, those four, and moved 
with the shadows. ’They smiled and beck- 
oned, and strode ahead of Steven Hill 
and Theta De Spain as they moved word- 
lessly eastward toward the glory that 
flamed in the sky. 


The End 
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EDITOR 




into 


the Infinite ''' 

By Austin Hall 
Conclusion 

Titanic forces poise themselves for the final struggle to 
possess the Rebel Soul. Will the strange secret of his being 
now reveal itself in the clash of the loosed lightnings? 


A fter his adventures with George Witherspoon, the Rebel Soul, Walter Warren became 
a prosperous banker, and lived happily with his wife and Roselle. 

The Master, the leader of the Order of Sevens, told Walter that George had become 
an internationally famous ' criminal, and was known as “The King of Thieves.” But he 
was sure that, unmoral and unfettered by man-made laws as he was, George had a great 
power for good in his nature, unknown and unearthly powers for either good or evil. 
The Master received Walter’s promise of assistance in redeeming him. 

The Rebel Soul seemed to be following his evil genius when he kidnaped Roselle, 
married her and took her abroad. But he was more than good to her and she loved 
him with unflagging devotion, in spite of the supernatural powers which he showed in 
outwitting and despoiling all of those whom he wished to fool or surpass. She clung to 
the idea that he had never harmed a helpless person, and that her love would make him 
finally an all-powerful benefactor of humanity rather than a superlative force of evil. 

All the evil in George Witherspoon’s life was personified in a small malignant being 
whp avowedly meant to spoil Roselle’s life and plans, and who had some mysterious 
covenant with the Rebel Soul. At last, in a strange mansion in -America, Walter, the 
Master, and Wilkins, the detective, join forces to grapple with the Thing of Evil itself. 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE mrEL 

INDEED It would be just that — a duel. 

i" don’t know just the exact meaning 
that the term is meant to imply; but it 
was surely to the point and suggestive. 

It was a sort of climax backward. Wil- 
kins had been wrought to a high state' 
of excitement; our gruesome adventure 
underneath had been just what he was 
after — he was getting action. It was his 
purpose to capture this one who was the 
whole crux of the mystery and bring 
him bound and tied, to the Master. The 
danger was but spice to the adventure. 
And . he was forestalled. He was disap- 
pointed. 

We stood in the doorway. The other 
two did not notice us a whit, or if they 
did, they did not betray it. It was im- 
possible to come upon them without a 
halt of wonder. It was an -imaginative 
conception portrayed in the flesh of the 
living. 


I had read many speculations concern- 
ing the good and evil that is mankind, 
of double personalities, of the teachings 
of religions — that man is between two 
forces: God and the devil— but never 
did I expect to -encounter the two ab- 
stract philosophies face to face, personi- 
fied in the forms of men. But it was so. 
One was everything that the other 
wasn’t. Good and evil. Love and un- 
dying hatred; the hope and the negation 
of humanity. 

In the contrast the Master was great 
with unlimited effulgence. We had al- 
ways loved him; there was ever some- 
thing in him of the future, he was so 
devoid of evil. He was as high in the 
plane of virtue as the other was low in 
the depths of evil. It was a picture to 
hold the eye and mind; of the two great 
forces, of the opposite jinn of mankind 
come in conflict. 

The Master was reading. That, as I 
remember, was the strangest part of it 
all. Apparently he was absolutely uncon- 
scious- of the other. Even when he looked 
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across the table, square in the other's 
face, he seemed not to see him. His eyes 
never lost their soft, mellow expression: 
there was not the flicker of emotion, not 
the slightest flexing of a muscle. How 
different was the other! 

It was Roselle who had named him the 
Thing of Evil. And he was just that. He 
was everything that I would hate to be; 
a nightmare of human flesh and action. 
He was evil, evil intense, and of a great- 
ness unparalleled. There was something 
about him that threw one back into 
memory; that roused certain deadly ani- 
mal emotions. He was carnal, without 
spirit, deadly and alluring. 

Alluring? It seems a crime to say it, 
but it was so. One could not behold him 
without a certain weakening, a sur- 
render, a desire to do I know not what. 
Had it not been for the presence of the 
Master I would have been doubly fright- 
ened. Perhaps, too, it was the real, hard, 
material voice of Wilkins beside me that 
reassured me. 

“Old Nick himself!” he was saying. 

And I caught sight of his blue-barreled 
automatic. I really believe he would have 
used it had it not been for the Master. 
The old man looked up and with an al- 
most imperceptible change of expression 
flashed a message to the detective. The 
latter subsided and put the weapon in 
his pocket. 

It was a duel. The strangest duel, per- 
haps, that man has ever witnessed. And 
it had one element that has been true: 
since man’s beginning — the evil was on 
the aggressive. From its chair opposite 
the Master it was ever lifting up, its lips 
breathing silent' imprecations, its eyes 
scintillating like flame. It was terrible 
and unholy, and yet withal it was 
strangely impotent. 

The Master went on with his reading. 

The thing writhed with exasperation. 
It could not get started. Whatever its 
power, it was impotent before the Master. 
It was cringing, it was defiant, it was 
helpless! 

Perhaps it understood. Here was one 
who could defy all the subtle arts of the 
devil. Its nose was white and twitching; 
its hands clinching; and then — 

I saw it. I would have scfeamed. The 
Master looked over calmly. It had drawn 
a knife and was just in the act of hurl- 
ing it across the table. The arm was 
partly raised when it was arrested by 
the nonchalant glance of the Master. The 
weapon fell upon the carpet. Never was 


such a strange duel beheld by mankind. 

But at this instant there was an inter- 
ruption, a silent impinging intuition .of 
a thing approaching. The static air was 
broken. Something — I could feel it — 
someone. I looked up at the door on the 
opposite side of the room, and I saw it. 

It was George Witherspoon! 

The Thing of Evil is such a nightmare 
that I loathe to pen it. It is terrible, al- 
most supernatural. But if the one was 
supernatural so was the other, and as 
beautiful as the other ugly. 

Whatever was George Witherspoon, he 
was a conception of beauty attained to 
its utmost. He was ever twenty, with the 
utmost perfection of physical proportion. 
Somehow one could not think of him as 
evil; he gave one the impression too 
much of perfection. 

I v/as not disappointed. 

He stood still but a moment. He was 
smiling. There was laughter in his eyes. 
He glanced over at the Master. Even in 
that one glance I could catch admiration. 
I really think he loved him. 

Then he stepped forward. What he did 
was unexpected. 

He plucked the evil one by the ear. 
There was no resisting; the thing cringed 
and whimpered, but he obeyed like a 
recreitnt schoolboy. It was the work of 
but an instant. Wilkins and I were 
brushed aside. With a quick movement 
the Thing was thrust forward. George 
locked the door. And I heard Wilkins 
say: 

“Yea, you betcha. He minds Mephisto." 

^HE whole affair was surprising. The 

afternoon’s adventures had come to a 
strange and unexpected culmination. It 
was inexplicable. Instead of clearing, the 
mystery was getting darker. It had grown 
threefold. There was an affinity between 
them, something I could not fathom. 

But one thing was certain: George 
Witherspoon was the master; this one in^ 
cident proved it beyond all question. Cer- 
tainly there was something between him 
and the Master. I reflected that they had 
been for some days in long consultations. 
It is not likely that all their conversa- 
tions had to do with the Chinese of the 
ancients. The Master would not turn 
from his purpose, and his purpose was 
George Witherspoon and his secret. 

The Master raised his eyes from his 
book. He was not perturbed a whit by 
the sudden interruption. He watched it 
with calm interest. When the other had 
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locked the door and turned, he spoke 
quietly: 

"Give me the key, George.” 

It was placed on the table. 

"Very well." 

The old man arose, stepped over very 
quietly and unlocked it. 

"You know what you are doing, Mas- 
ter? I have warned you. You are playing 
with death.” 

The old man smiled softly. 

"Very well. So be it. Life or death.” 

George Witherspoon bowed. In a mo- 
ment he was gone. 

Things had now come to such a pass 
that I was determined on some sort of 
an explanation. And so was Wilkins. If 
the Master knew, it was no more than 
right that 'he should tell us. Who was 
this strange monster — and what was this 
one, all light and genius? I was positive 
that he knew something. We asked him. 

The Master ngdded kindly, and I think 
his eyes twinkled. 

"Very well, Walter, it may be true. Per- 
haps you are right. But let me ask you: 
Have you looked in that mirror yonder?” 
He glanced quizzically at Wilkins, who 
was covered with soot and cobwebs. ‘Ts 
it not possible that you yourself have 
something to tell the Master? You are 
wounded.”. He rose softly and examined 
my ear. “Only a flesh wound. Tell me, 
Walter, of your adventures.” 

So I told him. He listened eagerly. I 
related it all from the beginning, turn- 
ing to Wilkins for corroboration. 

“And who is this little monster with 
whom you were sitting,” I asked, inter- 
rupting myself before he had finished. 

“Ah,” said the Master, “that I can tell 
you. Perhaps you know already. He is 
the one who carried George Witherspoon 
to the mountain.” 

"The purchaser of his soul?” 

“Exactly.” 

"Then,” I said, “I quit. He is nothing 
but the devil. I shall believe with Wil- 
kins.” 

The Master smiled. 

"Please go on with your story. How 
were you wounded perhaps — ” 

And so we related the rest. Of our en- 
trance to the tower, our search, and the 
discovery of the passage, of the gold and 
the fearful thing that had struck me in 
the dark, and finally the pursuit that had 
brought us here. 

The Master considered. I think that 
what we said inclined him to his former 
theories. 


"You found this gold, you say?” 

“Millions.” 

"Millions? That is well.” He closed the 
book that was before him; and there was 
finality in his tone. "I think, Walter, 
that I can promise you a solution. The 
case is drawing to a close. And now, 
gentlemen, you had better have a good 
bath and something to eat.” 

,Of that there was no question, we both 
of us were very dirty. We rose to go, 
but the Master stopped us. 

"One word, gentlemen. Perhaps it is 
just as well that you know that tomorrow 
we shall be alone in the House of Silence. 
George Witherspoon is to leave us, and 
we shall be left to fight for our own sal- 
vation. I wish to warn you. If you come 
into one of these rooms and discover 
myself and our friend up yonder in a sort 
of silent conversation do not disturb us. 
And let me ask you finally and fervently 
not to be alarmed. Have faith in the 
Master. That is all.” 

And so it ended, our interview with 
the Master, and the escapades of the 
afternoon. It was as usual, the real was 
the unreal, and our adventures ending in 
nothing. 

When I thought back I could not but 
note the absolute contrariness of events. 
We had drifted, not pursued; we had fol- 
lowed one event after another, and in the 
end we had found nothing. In the first 
place we had set out to discover the 
strange musician and had found only 
deeper mystery. We had pried our way 
into the tower, and we had lost him. 
Then the passage, the gold, the thing in 
the darkness, the pursuit, the north 
tower, the scene in the study-room, the 
advent of George Witherspoon, and lastly 
our interview with the Master. 

It had been an afternoon of surprises, 
with never a one explained. Most of all, 
and what was the most humiliating, we 
had at the end of it all been dismissed 
like schoolboys. I had sought some satis- 
faction from the Master, and instead had 
yielded myself into doing most of the 
talking. 

Not that I cared. I had implicit con- 
fidence in his wisdom, but I did have a 
little pride, and was beginning to feel 
that the time was at hand when I should 
be taken more into his counsel. 

And Wilkins. He had been all for 
action, grim and certain. He was going 
to finish this thing with his brawn and 
muscle. Had he been left alone and 
allowed to have his way, one person in 
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the House of Silence would now be lying 
on his back with a lead bullet in his 
head. It was hard for him to understand 
the weird, subtle course of the Master. 
He was hard and practical; and it was no 
easy matter to abnegate thirty years of 
training even after the reading of 
“Faust” for three nights in the House of 
Silence. Though he had gone to the tip 
of the arc of superstition Wilkins still 
had great respect for steel, even when 
dealing with the supernatural. 

T>UT was it supernatural? Somehow I 
kept repeating the question, not 
audibly, to be sure, but in my mind. I 
had the Master’s reiterated assurance 
that it was not; and my own reason told 
me the same, but if it was not super- 
natural, what else could it be? There was 
something epicene about this Thing of 
Evil; something sexless, as of a thing out 
of body — human, to be sure, but with an 
extreme distortion; of great and unholy 
wisdom and fascination. 

Fascination! No word was ever coined 
that could- describe it. It was not hyp-r 
nosis, but something far above it. One 
could almost feel that here was a great 
and unholy spirit, clinging to a decayed 
and worthless body; a great soul that 
had been perverted. 

The Master would have no violence. 
From the very first he had warned 
against all killing; he had ever a faith 
in more subtle wa3fs of fighting. He 
would have no police and no material in- 
terference. And I knew that he was right. 
There was something at the. bottom of it 
all that must not be shattered by a 
physical Interruption. I realized it, and 
so did Wilkins, who very aptly specified 
it when we came to dinner. 

“Well,” he said, “I came very near spill- 
ing the beans.” 

Wilkins was forever using absurd ex- 
pressions, but he had a way of getting 
more out of them than I could derive 
out of pure authorized English. 

“What beans?” I asked. ^ 

“Why, the beans, the whole pot and 
porridge. I can’t forget that I’m a human 
being. I’ve been trained to follow my 
man and pin him down when I get him. 
In this case it would have done no good. 
The Master does not wish to destroy the' 
deck until he has found the joker.” 

“And this monster is the joker?” I 
asked. 

"No, he’s part of the deck. The Master 
wishes his secret.” 


“But will he get it?” I asked, knowing 
well what would be the answer. 

“Get it? Get it? Say, now will he? 
Leave it to the Master. He’s a fox that 
would make a stone dog wag his tail. 
It’s going to be some battle.” 

“Then you think that there will be a 
fight, after all?” ^ 

“Yep. Up here.” He pointed to his fore- 
head, “These two old birds are going to 
have a thinkfest; a private shenanigan 
of their own, the high-brow heavy- 
weight championship of the world. And 
Johnny Wilkins is going to be the official 
timekeeper.” 

“You wish to imply by that, I presume, 
that they are about to enter into some 
sort of duel of hypnosis; some crucial test 
of the subjective.” 

Wilkins bit into his cigar. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I think so — I sup- 
pose that’s the Latin for what I was say- 
ing. A sort of devil’s ping-pong. They’re 
going to eat out of the same soup-ladle. 
And I’m going to be there to, see that 
there is no hitting in the clinches, no 
slugging below the belt. It’s going to be 
a fight to the finish, with clean break- 
aways.” 

I have no familiarity with the nomen- 
clature of pugilism. There has ever been, 
in me, an element of abhorrence in these 
bestial exhibitions of brutality. I was 
essentially gentle in my nature. When we 
were children I refrained from the con- 
tests that required the skill and strength 
of mere brute muscle. It was George 
Witherspoon who enjoyed them. He 
would, even as a child, journey across the 
town to witness a fight. He was Enthu- 
siastic for contest, for wrestling, boxing; 
sports that to me seem to be brutally 
wicked. I have even reason to suspect 
that under assumed names he sometimes 
stepped inside the roped arena, or what- 
ever it is they call it. 

However, I am not entirely ignorant of 
the thrill of conflict. I have played golf, 
and I can understand the excruciating 
excitement of a close contest, and I can 
appreciate, too, the inestimable value of 
chivalric honor- and fairness. Even if I 
was not familiar with all the expressions 
of the ring I could gather that Wilkins 
had delegated to himself the duty of 
arbiter in case of unfairness. He was like 
a great loving, watchful mastiff where 
the Master was concerned. 

He took out his blue automatic and 
placed it on the table; likewise two extra 
loaded clips. 
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“Yes,” he said, “that is the job for 
Wilkins. The Master has the brains and 
the wisdom. I am going to let him play 
his own game. At this kind of business 
a worldly detective can only bungle. But 
I can watch, and, if necessary, when the 
time comes I can do a bit of shooting. 
Old Black Eyes is going to put nothing 
over on the Master.” 

For all of his roughness Wilkins was 
a splendid man. I was grateful; the pres- 
ence of the detective would relieve my 
apprehension considerably. I wished no 
harm to come to the Master. 

CHAPTER XLVI 

A BATTLE OF TITANS 

rpHERE are certain inner springs of 

thinking that are beyond scientific ex- 
planations. Premonitions and intuitions. 
The learning of. all our wise men has 
never been able to explain the baffling 
exactness of our subconscious prescience. 
That night, when I retired, I experienced 
a strange anticipation for what might be 
impending. I had a feeling of lightness, 
but at the same time an alternation of 
spirits that was depressing. I had no 
way of knowing, but I somehow felt that 
we were approaching the crisis, that the 
next few days were promising a final 
series of developments. 

What these would be I had, of course, 
no way of foreseeing. Nevertheless, I was 
so positive and my mind was in such a 
swirl of excitement that it was hours be- 
fore I could sleep. And even when I did 
it was only to fall into turbulent, tumul- 
tuous dreaming, to find myself in a fan- 
tom land of stalking shadows where 
impossible things happened, where every- 
thing was upside down and depressing, 
and where 'I was but an infinitesimal 
speck among numberless thousands. It 
was perhaps not more than a reflex of 
the realities through whiclj^ I was pass- 
ing. Certainly there was not any great 
demarcation between the two illusions. 
One was as unusual as the other. 

In the morning, when I descended to 
the dining-room, I once again found my- 
self alone. Wilkins had been before me. 
His new occupation left him no leisure 
for my company or conversation. The 
sturdiness of his nature, once started, 
held to his task with the tenacity of a 
bulldog. He would not leave the Master. 
He was a bodyguard with the faithful- 
ness of a mastiff. 
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As might be conjectured it was near 
the library that I found him. One glance 
through the open door disclosed the Mas- 
ter, sitting, as usual, by the massive 
oaken table and reading with the same 
imperturbability that was such an essen- 
tial of his nature. Wilkins was in a room 
close by, where he could see every nook 
and cranny of the library. He, too, was 
reading, but with an effort that was per- 
ceptible and amusing. It was a great 
heavy tome, whose impressive and som- 
ber binding was a sort of exterior index 
to its contents. 

I nodded. 

“Is it interesting, Mr. Wilkins?” 

His eyes had a strange, gray color as he 
replied. 

“It is. That is, it will be if I can- find 
out what it is about. I was just trying 
to get a trace to the Master’s wisdom. But 
I guess I will have to pass it up. It's too 
much like a heavy bombardment. The 
words are so long that by the time my 
brain has waded into the pronunciation 
it’s too overloaded to grasp the meaning. 
It’s too high for a flatbrow like Wilkins. 
Guess I’ll have to go back to Mother 
Goose and Mephisto.” 

“And this strange one, the one you call 
his nibs?” I asked. 

“You mean ‘Little Black Eyes’?” he an- 
swered, at the same time pointing to his 
automatic reposing by the volume. “Oh, 
yes, he has been here. They played the 
first set-off this morning.” 

“Played?” 

“Well, that’s what you might call it. 
It’s some sort of competition. Evidently 
Little Black Eyes doesn’t like the 
Master.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Do? I don’t know as he did anything, 
but it is evident that he isn’t a sluggard. 
If he aimed as many faces, and shook as 
many fists, and looked at me as he did 
at the Master, he would have me climb- 
ing for the dog star,” 

“And the Master?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t seem to mind it. 
Rather, he seems to enjoy it; he just goes 
on reading. He has a fine system of de- 
fense, has the Master.” 

“How do you account for it?” 

“I didn’t, exactly, but I’ve a theory. 
From the looks of it, the Master has a 
sort of finesse at this devil’s ping-pong. 
He plays with system. He’s no amateur 
like the other, and I think he has got his 
goat.” 

“But suppose this evil one should re- 
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sort to violence?” I asked him anxiously. 

“Little Black Eyes? Then — well, about 
then little Blue Bird will sing a little 
song.” 

He tapped his automatic, and I had 
not a single doubt that he meant to use 
it. 

TN THE afternoon I returned to the 

library. Now that this strange duel 
was on it was almost impossible to stay 
alone in the building. I was sensitive to 
strange fears and trepidations; the si- 
lence which before had been so sugges- 
tive was now even more ominous in its 
intensity, its vacuumlike stillness soul- 
tearing and destructive. Its total lack 
of sound was hysteria, a static inertness 
that bordered on to death itself. Worst 
of all was the climax, the mysterious 
paradox of silence into sound; hair- 
raising, like the rushing out of souls on 
a vacuum whirlwind. 

I could not be alone. Even the library 
with its strange occupants and its duel 
of the occult was a merry crowd beside 
the rest of the house. I must have 
company. 

As in the morning I found Wilkins in 
the side room, sitting at the table with 
the little Blue Bird automatic still be- 
fore him. But this time he was not 
reading. 

Far from it. He was alert, and as stiff 
as a ramrod; there was that to his tense, 
strong body of a crouching leopard; his 
face was set, and it seemed to me that 
he was scarcely breathing. One hand he 
held alert over the embossed butt of the 
Blue Bird. 

I closed the door softly. The very pos- 
ture of the detective was enough. The 
static tensity- of the atmosphere was 
magnetic, an irresistible lure of a thou- 
sand forces. There was something in- 
cessant, like the unceasing waves upon 
solid walls of granite. I stepped to a 
chair beside the table. Wilkins elevated 
a warning finger. ' 

There was not a sound; and yet to my 
excited imagination it was like all the 
conflict and unloosed tumult of bedlam. 
One reeled at the contact, the air was 
charged with unseen scintillations. 

I was afraid. I would have gone back, 
but I could not. Something held me, 
whether I would or no, to the seat by 
the side of Wilkins. I will not define it, 
for to do so would take me into that 
which I know not. I can only say that 
it was so. 


My eyes were drawn as by a lode-stone 
through the open door into the library. 
The table, the scattered parchments, the 
Master, and the Thing of Evil. The whole 
view was as in a vision — the rising corri- 
dors of books, the great swinging doors 
of the library, and beyond the full sweep 
of the splendid stairway. I was as tense 
as Wilkins. I, too, would have liked to 
have an automatic. 

Truly it was a duel of the occult. The 
very vibrations told of the strength of 
Titans. These two old men, so physically 
frail, were in terrible conflict. I know not 
how it was, nor what the forces, but I 
could sense it. And most of all it was 
evil. Whatever this black one was he was 
trying to beat down the Master. 

It was not strength of muscle. At that 
he would have been as inept as the frail- 
est insect. He was old; so old, that he had 
passed beyond the suggestion of flesh 
and manhood; he was decrepit, aged, 
feeble, weak, and yet endowed with the 
strength of thousands. He was unearthly. 
It was his eyes. They were his all — his 
being, the searing weapons of an intellect 
unlimited and evil. And they flamed at 
the Master. 

Never was' there such a contrast. It was 
as if the double nature of nian had been 
separated and divided, driven to utmost 
extremes of good and evil, and then sud- 
denly brought together. It was a battle 
that was epic, and allegory personified 
in action. Never shall I forget the 
Master. 

One cannot look upon extremes with- 
out vivid recollections. I would that all 
the good that is in man would center 
and grow into the culmination that was 
the Master. It was fearless, white, spot- 
less, irresistible, and it was calm. As I 
looked upon these two, so allegorical, my 
mind lost the sense of their materiality. 
They were not mere men; but the two 
prime essences of man’s emotions — love 
and hatred,^ 

And they had come into conflict, a con- 
flict that was weird and impossible and 
could not be, and yet was for all that 
the greatest one that can be conceived 
of. Is it possible that one can destroy 
the other, and that man be all love or 
hatred? What right have we for such 
extremes of good and evil? 

But there was no violence. The Master 
was' all nonchalance. Never once did he 
stop his reading or betray by the slight- 
est quiver that he was even remotely 
conscious of the other’s presence. If the 
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other was evil he ignored him; he did not 
deign to notice him; he would not even 
allow that he was existent. It was the 
most inexplicable and daring thing I 
have ever seen, as if he had relegated 
such a thing to the nonexistent. 

Once he looked straight at him; but 
with the same eyes, unseeing. But it 
was the moment the other looked for. 
I gripped Wilkins, who in turn clutched 
the Blue Bird. The form had stiffened, 
then crouched and quivered with the 
alertness of a springing panther. 

The Master did not move an eyelash. 
He calmly selected a piece of paper and 
went on with his reading. It was a tense 
moment. I was certain that something 
was about to happen. It did. 

Exasperation drove the weird one into 
action. It sprang upon its feet. With a 
shrilling, piping snarl it ejaculated its 
snapping venom. 

“They are mine! Mine! Mine!” it 
shouted. “You shall not have them! 
George Witherspoon, and Roselle — mine! 
Mine! All mine!” 

With that it went tottering out of the 
room. The door of the north tower closed 
behind it. 

Wilkins put down his automatic. He 
looked at me. His gray eyes were full of 
satisfaction as he nodded. 

“End of round two,” he said. “The Mas- 
ter coming strong; the other just a bit 
groggy.” 

That ended it for a time. In fact, after 
a little the Master arose and went down 
the stairs and out into the garden. From 
the window Wilkins and I could see him. 
He walked in and out among the lawns 
and roses, touching one now and then in 
a sort of tender abstraction. It is re- 
markable what gentleness such a one 
can have in his nature. There is an 
affinity between flowers and virtue. He 
was like a strolling meditation. Then he 
was out of sight; the last we saw of him 
was his black-robed figure 'turning off a 
driveway. 

“Well, that ends that,” said Wilkins. 
“These old boys take long intermissions, 
but when they get together they surely 
maxe the fuzz fly. It’s sure some battle. 
Here’s hoping it goes to a knock-out. 
Come, let’s get a bite to eat.” 

Wilkins must have been an enthusiast 
on boxing. Down in the dining-room he 
enlarged on the spectacle we had just 
now witnessed. It took on to him a double 
meaning; he had a, peculiar imagination 
and insisted on comparing the whole 


weird affair to an event in the most 
brutal of sports. I listened in a sort of 
whir to the laudations he bestowed upon 
the Master. 

“Did you notice his haymaker, and 
that subtle defense, and the short arm? 
A corkscrew punch ain’t in it with it! I 
have been a fan all my life; I miss none 
of them; but I never thought that I was 
some day to witness the highbrow cham- 
pionship of the world. And a ringside 
seat! I wouldn’t sell it for a million!” 

And so he went on. 

It is really curious what a contrast 
therp can be in the individuality of man’s 
thinking. It was revolting to even speak 
so. It was impossible that I should con- 
nect the Master with anything so coarse 
and brutal. But for the sake of the re- 
spect that I had for the man’s innate 
honesty I bore it until the meal was over. 
Then I, too, went into the garden. 

CHAPTER XL-VII 

MORE MYSTERY 

TT WAS good to be outside. Very often 
•*•'1 would step out for a little walk along 
the pathways. Though somehow I never 
experienced any desire to leave the 
grounds, it was refreshing to be out in 
the sunlight, to see the water, the sky, 
and the white, modern city in the dis- 
tance. 

Just now I was seeking after the Mas- 
ter. It had come to me that the time was 
again opportune to question as to the 
future. I was afraid and had many and 
grave misgivings. 

At last I located him. He was standing 
by the trim cypress-hedge that bordered 
the park. It seemed to me that he was 
talking; then that there was another, 
and that voices were softly commingled. 
But I could not distinguish. To come 
across him and not appear too insistent 
I took a bypath. I was too polite to in- 
trude myself into a private conversation, 
but I considered that it was not at all 
but of good form to chance upon him 
accidentally. 

My little detour led me about a clump 
of bushes. When I had passed them and 
was again in sight of the spot, he was 
gone. But of course this was nothing ex- 
traordinary. He had merely stepped 
down another bypath; to overtake him 
would take but a moment. But when I 
came to the hedge I halted. 

I was curious, of a sudden, to discover 
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with whom the Master had been talking. 
The cypress barrier was just low enough 
for me to see over it. An old man working 
with a hoe and weeding in a bed of roses. 
It was a place of much beauty, and from 
the lawns and park and proportions must 
have been the grounds of a home of one 
of considerable wealth. The house visible 
through the trees was a mansion of the 
early eighties, a sedate affair with the 
affable, genial atmosphere of one com- 
fortable and happy. Somehow it struck 
me as the home of a scholar. The man 
did not see me. At length I spoke. 

“Hello!” 

I do not think that I spoke unusually 
loud, or that there was anything abrupt 
in my intonation. I had meant to greet 
and not to startle. But I did just that. 
The man dropped his hoe and then re- 
covered it in stumbling fright and 
stepped, almost leaped, sidewise. 

“Now wha’ the divil may ye be!” 

He was evidently a gardener; some 
faithful old servitor of the mansion. He 
glanced at me- shrewdly. 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I was just saying 
how do you do.” 

There was something in his manner 
beyond mere startlement, something that 
bordered on fear. He was old and tooth- 
less and creased with wrinkles, his whole 
face, lips, and chin drawn up into a sort 
of pucker. He glared. 

“How d’ do, yourself,” he answered, 
“an’ wha’ the divil be ye? And when ye 
be through with your how d’ doing, be 
away with ye! Ye black h’athen.” 

Now, I had a black suit on, but my face 
is not at all black. Evidently the fellow 
could not see me, so I clirftbed up on a 
large; stone to give him reassurance. 

“Pardon me, my'dear man, - but evi- 
dently you are mistaken. I was just seek- 
ing information.” 

He surveyed me curiously from head to 
foot, and drew a cautious step nearer. 

“An’ ye are in an ’eil of a place to be 
looking for information. What bay ye 
doin’ there — and ye’re no h’athen?” 

“And I am not black, either,” I said. 

“Maybe so, maybe so, but there’s many 
a one that be. It’s a bad place for Chris- 
tians and I’m thinking.” 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
place?” I asked him. 

But he glared in answer. His .wrinkled 
mouth clinched together as if he had al- 
ready spoken more than was good; I 
repeated the question. His answer was 
addressed more to himself than to me. 


“Na, na,” he said, “it is no good to be 
talking to the divil.” 

The old fellow was no doubt an eccen- 
tric, or some old servant full of supersti- 
tion. Perhaps, too, he had seen that 
which excused him. It seemed to grieve 
him sorely to think that he had even 
spoken at all; for he continued to shake 
his head, and to watch me with a sort of 
fearful anticipation. 

Again I asked him my question. 

His answer was to place some tobacco 
between his gums and to continue glar- 
ing. I had never been aware that I neces- 
sitated such inspection. 

“Come, come,” I said, “I am a man like 
yourself. Do I look like a devil?” 

It encouraged him at least to answer: 

“Sure, sure, an’ maybe ye be; but how 
do I know? It. would not be the first lie 
the divil has told.” 

There seemed to be no way in getting 
about him. After all, I was looking for 
the Master. 

“Was there an old man down here a 
few minutes ago?” I asked. 

To my surprise he answered, 

“You mean an elderly' gintleman, a 
saint, with a silver beard? One who 
makes ye talk all ye know and mades ye 
like it? He was here just a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Does he come here often?” 

“Aye, he does, to talk to Dr. Holcomb. 
Sometimes he condescends to talk to me. 
He’s a very fine gintleman.” 

“Who is Dr. Holcomb?” 

He lifted his implement and pointed 
toward the mansion. But — 

“I am Dr. Holcomb.” 

A man stepped out from behind the 
shrubbery and introduced himself. He 
was one who, at first sight, would rightly 
be taken for a gentleman of honor, and a 
scholar. 

“I am Dr. Holcomb, and you, I presume, 
are Mr. Warren.” 

We shook hands over the green cypress. 

“I heard Joyce talking,” he explained; 
“he v/as giving you some of his supersti- 
tion. Joyce, my man,” he said to the 
other, “are you so sure that Mr. Warren 
looks like the devil?” 

"Begging your pardon, doctor, and how 
do I know?” the other answered. “ ’E 
could look that way as well as any other, 
could ’e not? I ain’t taking no chances.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“That will do, Joyce. I think we niay 
risk it. You may go now.” 

"Whatever the old man’s opinions he 
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The Thing of Evil was there to receive Roselle — as loathsome as a tarantula, and 

as terrible 


did not stop to dispute further. He mere- 
ly bestowed upon me a parting incredu- 
lous stare and toddled, mumbling, up the 
pathway. 

t*T>OOR old Joyce,” said the doctor, 
when the man was at last out of 
sight. “It is almost impossible to persuade 
him to work on the side of the garden.” 
He thought a minute. “Perhaps I should 
not insist. After all, I should have some 
consideration for his faithful service.” 

“Who is he?" I asked. 

“Our caretaker. He has taken care of 
these grounds ever since I can remember. 
I cannot recall when Joyce was not with 
my uncle.” 

“Then the place is the property of your 
uncle?” I asked. “You do not live here?” 

“Oh, yes!” he replied. “Yes, I reside 
here. It has been my home for the past 
few months. In fact, it has been in my 
possession for the last few years. I have 
been abroad.” 


“I see, and Joyce has been the care- 
taker?” 

“He lived here alone a number of 
years,” he answered. 

“He does not seem to like this hedge?” 

The doctor glanced up meaningly. His 
eyes were brown and clear and limpid 
with intelligence. He stroked his black 
beard with his finely manicured fingers. 

“Do you blame him?” he asked. 

“Then he has see something?” 

“I wouldn’t say as to that,” he re- 
turned, “but he has certainly some rather 
weird stories to relate. At first I laughed 
at him. He is growing rather old, is 
Joyce. At first I construed it as his feeble- 
ness and his natural superstition. But 
now — really — I don’t know.” 

“Then you, too, have seen something?” 

“No, not that,” he answered. “I. have 
seen nothing, except perhaps the strange 
black servants. But I have seen the 
Master.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “You know him.” 
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“Yes,” he returned, “I have known the 
Master for a great many years. I have 
admired him. I think that every man 
of learning or worth must bow, somehow, 
to the Master. He always impresses me 
as being something that all of us should 
strive to become.” 

“You were surprised to see him?” 

“I was. And from then on I have 
ceased to ridicule the trepidations of my 
gardener. I was glad to be of assistance 
to the Master.” 

“Then there was something you could 
tell him?” I asked. 

“Well, yes. You see, there was some 
sort of mystery. I happened to know the 
owner of the house and some of his 
history.” 

“The owner of the house!” 

“Well, I will not say that. Let me 
amend it. I refer to the former owner — 
I am not sure that he is now living.” 

“And this one — ” 

“Is Professor Witherspoon.” 

I could only exclaim. 

“Professor Witherspoon?” I exclaimed. 
“You mean — ” 

“Just that. Professor George Wither- 
spoon, of Bondell University; formerly 
professor of mathematics and one of my 
old instructors. He was one of the great- 
est scholars of his day and perhaps the 
most eccentric, a great, good man; but 
with a wisdom almost uncanny. In his 
own department and in his day his name 
was almost one to conjure with. He re- 
tired just a few years after my gradua- 
tion.” 

“And that was — ” 

“Just forty-six years ago. I am an old 
man. I shall always remember. I myself 
hold a chair of mathematics. I can appre- 
ciate the sweep of the man’s genius; he 
had an ability I could never attain to.” 

“You mean George Witherspoon?” 

“Professor George Witherspoon,” he 
corrected. 

It struck me still with thinking, it was 
much more than I could understand, and 
it was too surprising. There had been 
something cumulative about the whole 
thing from the beginning; one mystery 
heaped upon the other in everlasting 
succession until it seemed entirely be- 
yond lucid explanation. I could not 
account for it. 

“You have spoken with the Master?” 

“I have. It appears that there is a mys- 
tery about this place; some black shadow 
that hangs over it. You know how mathe- 
maticians reject superstitions. I had 


heard it all out of the silliness of Joyce’s 
gabbling. He holds the place in a sort of 
terror. He swears it is haunted, and the 
abode of the devil. Imagine! Of course, 
I laughed at him. That is, until I met 
the Master. But now I do not know — ” 

“Then,” I said, “the old gentleman has 
told you?” 

“No. Not exactly. He asked me what 
I knew and I told him. Merely that. 
Among other things I spoke of the gib- 
gerings of my gardener. He advised me 
not to laugh.” 

“And what did you imply from that?” 

“Well,” he said, “I presume you know 
the Master. At least I do. He is not one 
to stoop to foolishness. In the face of 
his advice I would not deride all the fears 
of my servant. Still, you know, I am a 
mathematician, a profession so hard and 
practical that it is almost brittle.” ^ 

Now, through all his conversation, I 
was thinking. The sudden news had 
thrown a new light on things entirely. I 
remembered suddenly, with a start that 
was almost an inspiration. A word 
flashed in my mind, a word almost his- 
toric in poetic fiction, but in this case 
lucidly analytic. The word was Faust. 

I recalled the story. A scholar, old, 
very learned and come to the portals of 
death without having tasted of a single 
pleasure of youth. His despair, his sum- 
moning of Mephisto, the covenant, and 
his metamorphosis into a youth of 
splendid beauty. George Witherspoon! 
Professor Witherspoon! I had the Mas- 
ter’s own assertion. Yes. I had, through 
Roselle’s letter, received it from the Rebel 
Soul himself. 

Professor Witherspoon? 

Was it possible that this one was 
George Witherspoon? My imagination 
leaped into full galiop. It vaulted over 
all possibilities and tales of fact and fic- 
tion, it grasped but one thing only, the 
portentous and mystic application of 
Faust. 

For a moment. And then my mind 
came back to reason. It was not in the 
line of logic. I was a man, a human 
being, a citizen of the twentieth century; 
I refused to believe it. Nevertheless, it 
left me in a study. I now had three 
George Witherspoons and no other ex- 
planation. 

But that was not all that was to hap- 
pen. The day was destined to be of still 
more purport. Thpugh all days here were 
overflowing, this was to be the most 
crowded one of all. I returned to the 
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palace, passed over the portico, mounted 
the great stairway and entered the 
library. 

CHAPTER XLVni 

ROSELLE ONCE MORE 

^HERE was no one there. The mute 
■^librarian was mooning about among 
the unending maze of book-shelves. The 
Master’s table was much as he had left 
it; covered with neatly arranged stacks 
of parchment, manuscripts, and old 
volumes. My mind was still pounding on 
the riddle of the professor, there was no 
one about and no way to arrive at any 
explanation. I would await the Master; 
I would sit down at his table until his 
arrival. 

For once I found something to read 
that I could understand. I am well edu- 
cated, but as a rule the literature of the 
Master is so much above me as to be al- 
most cryptic. Perhaps if I had studied 
Assyrian, Coptic, or some other uncouth 
language, while at college, it might have 
been different. I had noticed the wide 
scope of his reading and his apparent 
effort to link into one cosmic whole the 
dimness of the past and the indistinct- 
ness of the future. What I picked up was 
a psychology pamphlet by Professor 
Crellen. It was interesting. 

I sank in the easy-chair and com- 
menced reading. I was tired, and it was 
wonderfully refreshing after the ex- 
citement of the day to sit there in relaxa- 
tion. I perused several pages. It was 
interesting, but — well, it was rather deep. 
My mind was not fresh enough to grasp 
deep thinking. The words began to drift 
together and I began dozing. Did you 
ever notice what a bliss there is between 
waking rest and perfect slumber? Before 
I was aware of it I was sleeping. 

I woke with a start. Something with 
a musical high note had disturbed me. I 
was wide awake, but in that state when 
one still looks back into his dream for 
an explanation. As near as I could 
remember it was music, like a child 
singing. I remember the voice in all 
its clearness — my playmate — George 
Witherspoon singing. I had had a dream, 
beautiful of sunshine, of my childhood. 
My heart thrilled to that strange exulta- 
tion that comes to one only at the 
memory of one’s boyhood. 

But was it a dream? Somehow I felt 
that the air was still vibrating to the 


chords of that crystal music. There was 
a strangeness, a tingling, an ecstatic 
thrill that had shattered the talisman 
of the house’s grim stillness. It was as 
if some innocent beautiful force had 
broken down the charm of the mystic 
silence. 

“Ah!” 

Then it was not a dream! 

It was laughter, clear, childish, inno-, 
cent. It was musical, undiluted, the clear, 
bell-like ebullition that only comes from 
childhood. I could hear it reverberating 
in the hall, and the patter of little feet. 
There was a hurry, and a rush and an 
enthusiasm that could be no other’s. 

My mind rushed back to the days long 
gone when George Witherspoon and I 
had been playmates. I could see him 
coming in a swirl of happiness, rushing 
through the hallways singing, laughing, 
and finally bursting into the room with 
a storm of gladness. 

What was this! 

The door swung open. It was like the 
coming of the sunshine. A shrill of 
childish laughter. 

The sapient silence of the great library 
tingled into music. A child was standing 
in the doorway. Beautiful, laughing, ra- 
diant; blue-eyed, golden-haired, irresist- 
ible. I half rose from the chair. I held 
my hand to my forehead. I could not 
believe it. It was — yes, it could be no 
other — it was my playmate, the George 
Witherspoon of my childhood; George 
Witherspoon four years old! 

I could not speak. I merely stood there 
— waiting and doubting what I saw. Then 
there was a scurry and rush and an en- 
thusiastic swirl of arms, and laughter. A 
great storm of happiness rushed upon 
me. I had him back. I picked him up — 
whether he was real or not — and covered 
him with caresses. There was no doubt 
of his reality — he was flesh, blood, and 
action, my own little George Wither- 
spoon! 

But in the confusion of the moment 
another note came to me, a voice, femi- 
nine and of familiar sweetness, a voice 
too welcome to be true. It was like all my 
dreams and wishes coming to fruition. A 
swish of skirts and a blur of color and 
I saw — Roselle! 

“Walter!" 

“Roselle!” 

We both stood still; I holding the little 
George, and she in the doorway. I noted 
that she was beautiful, even more so than 
when I had last seen her. She had grown 
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into the full maturity of a woman: and 
without losing a bit of her freshness. Her 
face had the color of a maiden’s, plus the 
inexpressible tenderness of a mother. 
And yet. she was the same — the shock of 
wavy black hair, the limpid beauty of her 
black, Spanish eyes, the red lips,' the per- 
fect features, the full bloom of her 
bosom. She rushed forward. 

“Walter, Walter! What are you doing 
here?” 

I think she wept a little. I could have 
done so myself, I was so happy. Perhaps 
I did, a tear of two at such a time is 
always welcome. She was all surprise and 
exclamation and wonder. She woul'd 
scarce believe me real, she felt of my 
features, and ran her hands through my 
hair. 

“Oh,” she said, “it cannot be true. I 
have not seen you. You are not the real, 
true Walter. You are a dream, like all 
the rest; a shadow.” 

But I reassured her. 

“There is nothing more alive in the 
world, Roselle, than I am. I am as mate- 
rial and as much of the flesh as you are, 
if indeed it is yourself.” 

She patted my cheek. 

“Do not worry about that, Walter. It 
is I, true enough. But where is Georgie?” 

I'N THE excitement of our meeting he 

had slipped away. It was his inherited 
nature to plunge immediately into in- 
vestigation. We could hear him talking. 
Then we both saw him. He had found 
the mute, and was plying the smiling 
black with questions. Even from where 
we stood I could see thal he had quite 
overwhelmed him. There was an expres- 
sion in the man’s face that I had not 
noticed in all the days of our sojourn. 

“He is like his father,” I said. “Roselle, 
why did you not teU us? We never knew 
that you had a child.” 

“I wished to keep it, Walter, as a sur- 
prise for you and Clara. I never gave up 
hope of seeing you. The terrible thing 
must have an ending.” 

“You mean — ” 

“Oh, Walter, surely you know, you 
would not be here else — ” 

“I know nothing.” 

“The Master — the Master! Where is 
he? He must surely be here with you — 
and he knows.” 

“That I cannot tell you,” I answered. 
“He has not told me. He brought me here 
some days ago, but has said nothing. It - 
is all mystery.” 


She looked at me in a sort of wonder, 

“Tell me,” I said. “Do you know any- 
thing? Has he told you — has George 
Witherspoon spoken?” 

She nodded. A strange fear came in 
her eyes, a fear that was a vengeance 
and a vengeance that was annihilation. 
The Spanish blood of her ancestors 
snapped warning. 

“Yes,” she said; “he has told me — all. 
It is here in this mansion” — she pointed 
to the door — “in the tower, the north 
tower — the Thing of Evil. I have come 
to kill him!” 

- She spoke dispassionately, as if beyond 
emotion, her words were icy. When a 
woman arrives at that stage there is not 
much that can thwart her. Nevertheless, 
I endeavored to caution. 

“Have you seen the Master?” I asked. 

But she shook her head. She answered 
calmly, and from her answer I knew :that 
she knew what I meant to say. 

“No, Walter, there is not time. There 
is not one minute to delay. I know I 
must save my husband. The time has 
come. Any minute it may be too late. It 
would be a million times worse than 
death!” 

She turned her hand over suddenly. 
She was holding a tiny revolver. I 
grasped the fact and its meaning and I 
felt that it was my duty to restrain her. 
If she could only see the Master! He, 
and he only, knew how the thing was to 
be handled; and he would win, of that 
I was certain. I tried another tack. I 
would gain time until his coming. 

“But, Roselle,” I said, “would you kill, 
would you murder?” 

Her answer was reproachful, almost 
scornful. 

“Murder?” she exclaimed, “Murder? 
To kill a thing like that!” 

“Then,”" I said, “if you have come on 
such a mission, why did you bring the 
child?” 

She was a woman. The expression in 
her eyes showed that her calmness was, 
after all, hysteria. She dropped her hand 
and she shuddered. 

“Walter,” she said, “I do not know.” 

It was as I thought. I must above all 
things detain her until the coming of 
the Master. 

And what held him? He was ever to be 
found here in the library; he had never 
been absent so long before. Should I not 
look for him? I could at least go to the 
door. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “perhaps I can 
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find him. He will be here in a minute.” 

And I did just the one thing I should 
not have done. I left her. 

Perhaps I could not have held her. But 
I should have tried. I should never have 
given her any opportunity while she was 
laboring under that cold hysteria. Per- 
haps, too, she was drawn, drawn as to 
a magnet, 

I had just reached the door when she 
leaped forward. I say leaped because it 
was just that; she sprang with the lithe- 
ness of a panther. In her state of mind 
there was nothing that could stay her 
determination. Her tense mind had 
grasped, with the alertness of one crazed, 
the opportunity. 

With a cry I endeavored to intercept 
her. I ran forward to intervene before 
she had reached the door of the towpr. 
She was hysterical with a deadliness that 
bordered insanity. I knew it. It would be 
death or destruction for her to come to 
the lure of that venomous human spider. 
But I was too late. 

She seized the knob and threw the 
door open. 

It was as I thought. The Thing of Evil 
was there to receive her, as loathsome 
as a tarantula, and as terrible. In the 
lair of the doorway, with its black-dotted 
eyes of hatred and its distorted propor- 
tions, it was like a great magnified spider. 
It was luring, hypnotic, fascinating; it 
had drawn her. As she raised her arm 
it sprang forward. 

Timid as I am, I could not endure it, 
I loved Roselle. This Thing should not 
have her. I leaped between them. And 
I reached and caught and fastened on its 
throat like madness. 

THE whole thing I cannot remem- 
^ ber. It was 'too lurid. I can only re- 
call the cold resolve I had of throttling 
this Thing in its tracks. In my ears was' 
the scream of Roselle and a sound of 
gurgling. I was clinging with the tenaci- 
ity of death. In my mind was only the 
red of murder — to kill ! Kill ! Kill ! 

But something intervened. I felt my 
fingers pried apart. I did not even know 
where they were, nor what I was clutch- 
ing. I heard some one speaking. It was 
like a voice coming out of a far distance. 
Some one I knew. I opened my eyes. It 
was the Master — the Master and Wilkins. 

The Thing had staggered backward, 
one bony hand fingering at its throat 
and its terrified eyes upon the Master. 
Its mouth was working and I could hear 


its imprecations, a guttural snarl that 
was hellish and for all its fright, 
freighted with diabolic laughter. 

At our feet lay the limp, inert figure 
of Roselle. It pointed with its lean, 
long, bony finger. Never shall I forget 
it — the “Ha! Hal Ha!” — half whimpered 
and half triumph. Then it drew back, 
glowering at the Master. It trembled. It 
was gone. The Master closed the door. 
If only he had locked it! / 

Wilkins picked up Roselle. I assisted 
as much as I was able; but now that my 
unreasonable rage was- gone, I was weak 
and trembling. When we had laid her on 
a couch the Master came over to us. He 
felt her pulse, placed a pillow under her 
head and crossed her hands over her 
bosom. She was still breathing, but hard- 
ly perceptibly; in a sort of coma. I spoke 
to the Master. 

“Is she in danger?” 

He eased her pillow. 

“No, Walter. Not for the present. It 
is fortunate that you were here and made 
such a brave effort to save her. It was 
the only thing that you could do, and 
you did not hesitate. You diverted him 
by the fury of your onslaught, which 
from a man of your temperament was 
all the more unexpected.” 

Wilkins patted my shoulder and purred 
his congratulations. 

“You don’t know, him. Master. He has 
the heart of a lion. He is the fiy-weight 
champion of the world.” 

But I ignored him. 

"Why, then,” I asked, “did you not 
allow me to kill him? It would have 
ended all.” 

But the Master shook his head. 

“No, Walter, it would not. To have 
killed him would have been a crime. It 
has been written by the Highest One of 
All that we shall not kill. We must save 
him. Even this one of evil. Most of all 
we must save George Witherspoon — ^yes, 
and the others, Roselle, and perhaps our- 
selves. 

“Our mission is not selfish. We must 
do good even to the evil. And last of . all, 
there is something which we would learn 
— a secret.” 

He spoke like the Master. After all it 
was not for me to doubt him''. I was but 
a puppet in the inscrutable game that he 
was playing. Whatever the depths of his 
wisdom he was good and unselfish. One 
could ever have faith in the Master. 

I had been impetuous and my very im- 
petuosity had saved Roselle. But had he 
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been .more prompt, it would never have 
gone to the lure. Did he know that she 
was coming? I asked him. 

In answer he drew out a letter. 

“Yes, Walter, I knew,” he said. “She 
had written. I went out to meet her, and 
I missed her. It came very near being 
fatal." 

“She is in no danger?” 

He glanced at the beautiful form. 

“Not at present. She will come to no 
harm unless I fail myself. And I cannot 
fail. It may be fortunate. It is a har- 
binger of the end.” 

“In what way?” 

“In this,” he answered. “It will bring 
George Witherspoon. George Wither- 
spoon is more powerful than us all. And 
he knows. Perhaps he watched it. He 
will come with the speed of lightning. 
And God help the ones who have harmed 
his loved ones.” 

The plural noun made me suddenly 
remember. The little one — where was he? 
It was Wilkins who relieved me; he 
pointed out of the window. The boy was 
on the steps, playing. 

“He did not see it?” I asked, relieved. 

“I do not think so,” answered the de- 
tective. “We met him on the stairway. 
He was toddling down when we entered. 
Tliat is why we hurried. The Master 
knew.” 

It was good to hear it. Somehow that 
little figure made my heart grow warmer. 
He was an assurance of his father, the 
same child of laughter; he was innocent, 
he was proof, after all, that the other 
was but mortal and would come to re- 
demption. But the Master was speaking. 

“I wish just one word, Walter,” he was 
saying, “with you and Wilkins. And I 
wish to commend you for your patience 
and to advise that you remain patient. 
It is a case that is not for violence. We 
have come to the crisis. It is to be either 
myself or this Thing of Evil, as you call 
it. George Witherspoon or destruction. I 
had not looked for a test so soon. I fig- 
ured on time and endurance. But what 
must be, must be.” 

He pointed to Roselle. 

“George Witherspoon is coming. She 
will bring him. She is to him of more 
meaning than all the forces of evil. When 
he does come this whole mystery, I hope, 
will be snapped asunder.” He p^laced his 
hand upon my shoulder; his voice grew 
tender. “And I think, Walter, that we 
will have back the George Witherspoon 
of your childhood, the real George.” 


He spoke to the detective: 

“And remember, Wilkins,” he said. “No 
violence.” 

CHAPTER XLIX 

THE ONE MAN 

Y^HAT he said was good to hear. The 
excitement of the past few days, the 
dangers, the lurking sense of the occult, 
the unexpected sequence of events, to- 
gether with their weird setting, had 
tautened my nerves almost to breaking. 
I could not have stood out much longer. 
I must know all, all; and the secret. Who 
was George Witherspoon? What was he? 
And what was this power of evil? I was 
strained to the endurance of expectancy. 

And the next few hours perhaps would 
end it! You can imagine my feelings. I 
was thrilling with impatience, my heart 
clutching with varied fears. The end! 
What was it? 

Nevertheless, I descended to the park 
with Wilkins. At the behest Pf the Mas- 
ter we went out and took the little 
George under our guidance. I was very 
glad to do so. To be near him, .to see him, 
to hear him was like an omen out of my 
childhood. He was the child George 
Witherspoon come back again. 

To have him with me was one of the 
strangest and most unexpected turns of 
the whole affair. It was like going down 
into the sunshine, back into the years to 
my boyhood. I quite forgot that he was 
the child of Roselle, and the other. The 
resemblance, was so perfect that I could 
feel of him only that he was my play- 
mate. 

And I was an old man! Rather, I was 
an old young man. What a difference 
there was between us! Even the father, 
the real George Witherspoon, was a lad 
beside me. He was young, perfect, 
splendid, not one muscle had been with- 
ered. Time had not touched him. He 
had found the blessing of the fountain 
of youth and the fortunes of Fortunatus. 

Yet I did not envy him. I only wished 
him back into redemption. The mystery 
that surrounded his personality would 
be lifted. He had been taken to the 
Mountain. His own words. In his being 
lay some great and unknown secret, A 
man above all men, a being above all law 
who obeyed but self — the Only Man! He 
had said it. The only man on earth! He 
could not be lying, and yet I fejt that 
it could not be so. 
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And this other; what was he? Clearly 
George Witherspoon was his master. 
They were so apart in their personalities 
that there might be a universe between 
them. And for aU that, they were one. 
What was the thing that bound them? 
My answer told me — the one thing for 
which the Master was striving — the 
secret. 

And last of all the musician. Ever I 
came down to that. It was the one thing 
that unbalanced the equation. How to 
account for him? The one fact that ever 
upset all niy long-thought-out solutions. 
I could get nowhere. The mystery had 
grown so deep, so shuffled, so inextricable 
as to be unending. It was not a mystery 
at all, but an impossibility. So I spoke 
to Wilkins. It was natural that I sum 
up all on the eve of denouement. He lis- 
tened in calm silence. Finally he spoke. 

"Do you doubt, Mr. Warren?” 

‘T did not say that,” I returned. ‘T 
said that I do not know.” 

He spat out a piece of his unending 
cigar. 

“Well,” he said, “I know. This George 
Witherspoon, Rebel Soul, Mephisto, king 
of thieves, baron, prince and what-not 
is getting into action. And the Master 
knows it. His wife is up yonder. His 
wife! And God pity the one who did it. 
Nothing would surprise me now; fire, 
earthquake, tempest, end of the earth, or 
doomsday. I have still got one safe bet: 
I’ve got my money on Mephisto.” 

But the child must be taken care of. 
He was hungry and wanted to see his 
mother. 

“What shall we do?” I asked Wilkins. 

“That’ll be easy,” he answered. "Take 
him down to the dining-room, fill him 
up, and turn him over to one of the 
fables.” 

But I would not do that. 

“Well, let him eat, anyway. With his 
stomach full he will want to sleep. Then 
we can take him to his mother.” 

Which is what we did, and when the 
little head had dropped in sleep Wilkins 
bore him up the stairway and placed him 
tenderly, for all his roughness, beside the 
unconscious form of his mother. There 
was something about it impressive, even 
to the detective. He was all reverence; he 
could not resist their beauty. 

“Warren,” he said, “for that pair who 
would not fight the devil? I don’t blame 
Mephisto. The Master was right. He is 
coming, and when he — hello, what is 
that?" 


It was a hissing sound, low, strangled, 
tremulous, like one coming who was out 
of breath. It came from the rest-room, a 
sound of but one identification. There 
was but one being in the world who could 
so voice hatred. Wilkins’ eyes went to 
slits as he listened to the sound, then he 
nodded. 

“His nibs, getting in his licks on the 
Master. On a bet. Do you get it, Warren? 
It’s the Waterloo of the occult. He’s going 
to get the Master first; then he can 
tackle Mephisto.” 

He drew out his automatic. 

“Come,” he said. 

I touched his shoulder. 

“Wilkins,” I whispered, “your gun; the 
Master's orders; remember — no violence.” 

He nodded. 

“That’s all right,” he answered, “up to 
a certain point of endurance, but he’s 
going to put nothing over on the Master. 
If he does he dies, even if he is the devil. 
But I shall not lose my head, so don’t 
worry.” 

Again the sound. We stepped over cau- 
tiously, Wilkins leading. The door was 
open. From a point by the window we 
could get a full view of the strange scene 
being enacted — the great oak table, the 
carpet, the somberness of the walls and 
fixtures, and the two old, wise men. 

They were, as usual, seated opposite 
each other. The table happened to be 
lengthwise from the door, so we could 
catch their profile; or rather the side 
view of the one and the full face of the 
Master. I crowded close to Wilkins, with, 
a pulsed alertness. He pressed me to a 
chair beside a table. 

There was not a word spoken, nor a 
whisper. It was a moment of culmina- 
tion; a silent static climax of the occult. 
I sensed it and so did Wilkins. The whole 
scene — the silence, the two old men; the 
weirdness — was fraught with triumph or 
disaster. The final scene to a long, long 
drama: a great victory or a great defeat 
— the thing of evil or the Master. A bat- 
tle. Good or evil, George Witherspoon, 
my own happiness, the life of Roselle, all 
at stake. 

It was a conflict of tremendous forces, 
of two wills that had been trained to con- 
centration, of two spirits, two contrasts. 
The air was charged and portent. I could 
feel its magnetic contact. I was not 
afraid, but my mind was tautened to the 
tremulous edge of hysteria. 

To relieve myseH I glanced out of the 
window. The far blue waters, tinted with 
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the golden sheen of the afternoon sun; 
the rim of beach with its surging lace 
foam; the green landscape, the leafy live- 
oaks, the ribbonlike stretch of highway, 
the park and the garden. Outside all the 
sunshine, light and brightness; inside 
somberness and mystic shadow. 

Was there ever such a contrast! Be- 
tween them was all the vast prosaic plain 
that reposes between reality and imag- 
ination; the unmeasured distance be- 
tween the material objective and the il- 
lusive unknown subjective. It was like a 
vast dream from which I could look out 
upon plain, waking realistic daylight. 

And out of the corner of my eye I could 
see the two antagonistic wise men, the 
two masters, the champions of sin and 
virtue. The one stooped over, black and 
ugly, distorted; his talon hands clenching 
and reclenching and his black eyes 
gleaming and scintillating with rising 
venom; the other calm, serene, with the 
settled repose of kindness. The one striv- 
ing for wickedness, action, and for bat- 
tle; the other unconscious, apparently, 
that such an evil one existed. 

It was a conflict of, forces, of the great- 
er things in mankind, the last final strife 
of the two opposite primal elements of 
human thought. It was the ultimate con- 
flict between love and hatred. They 
might be fighting for the world. It was 
symbolic. 

I could take it all In at a glance. The 
broad highway, the park, the ocean; the 
room shadowed, mystic, surcharged with 
conflict of the two wise men. And to one 
side reposing the forms of the uncon- 
scious Roselle and the little George. 

My heart was beating to tumultuous 
pulsings. 

Just then Wilkins'clutched me, his fin- 
gers, pressing with the thrill and feeling 
of one who had just heard a sound from 
heaven. I, -too,. heard it; and I held my 
breath, lest I desecrate by the slightest 
sound the sacredness of its music. 

It was the musician! 

It was weird and holy, like a soul com- 
ing out of the darkness, a chant of vic- 
tory, a triumphant welling of melody that 
was like the voice of love itself; growing 
louder, coming out of the distance swing- 
ing with the cadence of all emotions— the 
greatest thing in all the world — purity it- 
self! 

T he Master heard it. At least, he 
smiled. The assurance and confidence 
of his face redoubled. He went on about 


his reading, selecting with nonchalance a 
leaf from the pile of parchment. 

But it was,. not thus with the other. 
The strains of music seemed to drive him 
into madness. Perhaps it was his last en- 
deavor; the great climax of his despera- 
tion. 

His whole form quivered now, then grew 
taut and rigid; he crouched and wriggled 
like a cat settling for a spring, the focus 
of his eyes condensed to pin-points, the 
unholy fire blazing to a white heat of 
anger. 

I could not move. The music had died 
away. Never was hatred so centered into 
murder. 

Then it seemed to me that he began to 
grow, his whole head magnified to eyes 
like fireballs. Perhaps it was my fancy, 
or the terror that was upon me; perhaps, 
too, I myself had been drawn into the 
maw of the hypnotic demon. I was trem- 
bling, inert, useless. 

Just then I felt Wilkins’ reassuring 
hand upon me. He, too, was tense, his 
hand gripping the automatic. But it 
brought me back to presence and to 
reason. It was good to have that spell 
broken. It was like the passing of terror. 
The form had risen. 

Risen? I cannot quite describe it. It 
was lithe and noiseless, like the spirit of 
a cat. It raised from its chair and stood 
erect. It was terrible, black and distorted; 
unholy, evil. From beneath its biack robe 
it had drawn a flamelike kris that 
gleamed with a thousand scintillations. 
It hesitated and glared with gloating in- 
tent on the nonchalant, serene form of 
the Master. 

Hesitated? For but an instant, it 
gloated anticipatory murder. The Master 
did not move. It clutched the edge of 
the table with one hand and with the 
other talon closed about the kris stalked 
along the side. I could see the grim, cord- 
like fingers gripping the hilt tight as 
death. It was about the table and was 
directly behind the Master. The knife 
quivered with its deliberate elevation. 
Wilkins raised his automatic. I closed 
my eyes. 

■ It was too much. I dared not witness 
it. 

I held my breath while I waited. It 
seemed an age. And at the moment there 
broke again the weird notes of the 
strange musician. Somehow it seemed to 
me that In those strains was all the good- 
ness of the earth concentrated. It was 
not music, but inspiration; a soul melo- 
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died into sound. Now I opened my eyes. 

I heard the heavy articulated breath of 
Wilkins. 

“God!” 

It was a tense moment. Wilkins had 
not fired, but he had seen that which 
had rocked him into emotion. The Thing 
had slouched backward. Whether it was 
the music or the aim of the detective I do 
not know. But it was quivering; the 
hand that gripped the weapon, so firm 
before, was noW' quivering as with a pal- 
sy. Its eyes were tremulous with hesi- 
tating terror. 

For a moment. Then it sank into its 
chair. It turned about as if to get settled 
and once again resumed its glaring. 

I looked at Wilkins. His gray eyes were 
cold as marble. He nodded. 

But I looked still farther; the turning 
of my head brought into view the whole 
panorama of the landscape. I could have 
shouted. I clutched Wilkins by the arm 
and pointed. 

“Look, look!” I called. “Look! Look! 
There, what is that upon the highway?” 

And what was it? It was a sight to 
stir one’s blood. What we had looked for. 

The whole highway from hedge to 
hedge on either side was choked with peo- 
ple. A mob. And it was coming with a 
fury that only a mob can attain in its 
madness. It was pursuing, rushing, 
swirling, pellmelling in a thunderous in- 
coherence. The rumbling of the thou- 
sand feet was like the approach of an 
earthquake. It was writhing, turning, 
rushing, a very storm of oncoming hu- 
manity. 

What was it? What was it all about? 
^What were they pursuing? Then I saw. 

A lone figure far out in the lead. He 
was rushing up the highway with the 
speed of the wind. Never before had I 
seen a man run like that. He was bare- 
headed, his hair was golden. I would 
have known him in a million — George 
Witherspoon! 

Never shall I forget it. I stood there by 
the window; Wilkins clutching me by the 
arm. I could hear him breathing. Be- 
hind me lay the unconscious form of 
Roselle, and the conflicting wise men; 
and over it all floated the flooding sym- 
phony of the weird musician. It was ,a 


One George Witherspoon lay on the floor, 
inert as in death. The other was like him, 
yet he lacked the fire of the Rebel Soul 
we knew 
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crisis of many actors, vivid and indis- 
tinct — a blur of action. 

The lone figure turned in at the gate. 
As he did so there was a roar and a rush 
of l;he throng behind him. It was like a 
great wild monster. There were screams 
and moans and shouts and clamor. It 
was alive and it was insistent; it was 
deadly. 

And then — I heard it.. The shrill of a 
siren and the roar of an unmuffled motor. 
The mob split open; and out of it plunged 
like, a thing relentless a great car bear- 
ing an officer. 

Witherspoon was in the driveway. 

The car turned in between the pillars. 
There was no doubting the intention. 
The chauffeur turned straight upon him. 
He was going to run him down. The of- 
ficer was standing erect and pumping 
with his automatic. George was still run- 
ning. I could see the bullet splashes dust- 
ing into the pavement. 

Would he make it? For once I breathed 
a prayer for George Witherspoon. He was 
coming to Roselle, to me, to the Master. 

But just then something happened. 
The chauffeur was coming head on with 
relentless murder. It was done like light- 
ning. George leaped sidewise, reached, 
caught and swung on to the running- 
board and in a second of thought had the 
officer by the collar. 

It was incredible — a blur of action. 
The form of the policeman spun into the 
air and landed in a mass of shrubbery. 
It was too quick for thinking; before I 
had ceased watching the officer the body 
of the chauffeur was flying after him. 

The car was still going. George grasped 
the wheel and fairly shot it to the steps 
of the castle. 

I heard Wilkins’ exclamation. 

“Leave it to Mephisto!" 

CHAPTER L 

THE TWO GEORGE WITHERSPOONS 

W HAT a ihoment! The mob 'was rush- 
ing across the grounds with a ty- 
phoon fury. A door swung open; and 
there was a rushing blur of nimble feet 
upon the stairway. Another door opened 
and George Witherspoon stood in the 
doorway. 

Never shall I forget him. He had all 
the greatness of a god, and all the flut- 
tering of dissolution. He was great, won- 
derful, beautiful; his form erect, defiant, 
with the grace of an Apollo, He was the 


most nearly perfect man I had ever 
looked on. And yet — I could see it — he 
was coming to the end. I could sense it, 
could feel it; it was stamped in his eyes. 
Whatever he was or whoever he was, he 
was coming to the crisis of his existence. 

There is nothing so impressive as this 
— a great oncoming to destruction. The 
falhof the mighty is ever tragic. He was 
power; something above man, coming to 
the end. And he was meeting it with the 
fitness of his station, battling, defiant, 
unconquerable. It was the quality of 
his spirit that he be to the end a rebel. 
He was the Rebel Soul! 

He did not falter. Though he looked 
straight at myself and Wilkins he saw 
not. In his eyes was not a fleck of indeci- 
sion. They were inspired, set, hardened. 
With quick, decided steps he crossed the 
intervening space of the library. He stood 
in the door before the two old men. 

I could hear the mob rushing up the 
steps. It was like the bursting of an in- 
ferno; the clatter of feet, the falling of 
furniture, the deafening clamor and the 
roar. 

Wilkins clutched me. But he had no 
need. I could see it all. It was the last 
act of madness, the last dark deed of a 
thing accursed. The Thing had Sfensed 
the moment. It was its last and final 
stroke. It was to be fatal. It had sprung 
upon the Master; its wicked eyes flaming 
with climaxed malignancy and the evil 
blade descending. 

But the stroke never landed. The form 
of Witherspoon darted forward. It was 
like the lightning. 

A scream ! 

The most unearthly screech of terror 
that ears have ever heard; inarticulate, 
but for all that vivid! I can hear it yet. 

“George, George! Have mercy!” 

But mercy there was not. Witherspoon 
had it by the shoulders, holding it above 
his head. It bit and spat and struggled; 
it fought and the foam flecked from its 
mouth in its fury. It was impotent; it 
had come to its destruction. By the hands 
of its creation it was being borne to a 
sudden death. 

There was not a moment to be wasted. 
The mob was upon the stairway. Its fury 
was like the typhoon’s striking. Its maw 
was agape for bloodshed — for the blood 
of George Witherspoon. 

It was like his genius to go down so 
in defiance. He had lived alone in his 
greatness; he would be greatest of all in 
his death. What cared he for the mob 
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lust? He was titanic, alone, isolated — he 
would stampede them. It was the climax 
of his being. 

In two strides he was across the library. 

The door swung open. The multitude 
was swarming up the stairway. He defied 
them. In his arms was the wriggling, 
gnashing, snarling Thing of Evil. They 
were seeking bloodshed; but not the 
bloodshed of defiance. As of old he cowed 
them by the sheer daring and preponder- 
ance of his genius. They hesitated and 
hung back in wonder. And then — 

It was like a catapult. He gave the 
Thing a turn about his head and sent it 
hurling. He threw it full into their faces. 
There was a roar and a streak of flying 
legs and bodies; curses, clamor, and 
shouts of terror. The body cut a narrow 
lane, struck against a curving banister, 
bounced sidewise and fell inert, a mass 
of broken bones and rags against a side 
wall. 

It was the end of the Thing of Evil. 
And — it was the end of George Wither- 
spoon. 

I saw it and sprang forward. 

With the very act, even while watching 
the hurtling body, his spirit seemed to 
wither. It was the last act of rebellion; 
the culmination. His eyes were dimmed 
of luster, his body shaking, his knees sank 
forward and he fell, face downward. 

With a cry, I knelt beside him. I could 
not believe it. I could hear the Master 
speaking to the multitude; I could hear 
Wilkins swearing. 

It was an end I would not have — to lose 
George in such a death. Was this to be 
the reward that I had looked for — the 
end of all our labors? We were to have 
solution. I prayed, from the days of my 
manhood, for his redemption, and now it 
had come to this, to the grim, terrible 
solution. 

With a sob I turned him over. His face 
was still beautiful, but his mouth was 
set. His form was limber. I straightened 
out his limbs and opened his shirt-front. 
I was frantic for the least faint sign of 
animation. My mind was full of an- 
tagonism and determination. I — I would 
not have it; he could not be dead. I would 
force him, bring him back out of the 
shadow. I listened — at his breast — ^^and 
I heard — 

A hand touched me. A hand soft and 
light as velvet. It was upon my shoulder, 
I could hear the Master speaking in his 
calm, cool manner to the throng upon the 
stairway. And I could hear Wilkins: 


“Well, I’ll be—” 

From the tone ofc the detective’s voice 
there was something that he could not 
comprehend. He ever spoke thus when 
some new phrase of the impossible con- 
fronted in this case of mystery. What 
new thing had happened? 

The hand upon my shoulder pressed 
lightly, then gently but firmly, as one 
will when in question. 

It distracted me for a moment even 
from the one before me. There was some- 
thing about it insistent; an interrogation. 
I glanced up and over my shoulder. And 
I sprang backward! 

It was George Witherspoon! 

Impossible? 

But it was so. There were two of him. 
Two! One upon the floor, supine and 
helpless; the other standing by the body, 
beautiful, hallowed like a spirit risen. 
Each was even as the other; only one 
was dead and the other living. It was 
too impossible for believing and too spec- 
tral. But it was so. 

It was natural that I should recall and 
should watch this strange one. 

In his hand was a violin. He was the 
musician. His face was tender and his 
eyes mellowed with the strange softness 
that is inspiration. He was not like nthf^rs. 
but more like one stepped from the clouds. 
There was a noble loftiness in his manner, 
and a sympathy and tenderness that was 
childlike. 

He was watching with undisguised 
curiosity the scene upon the stairway; 
the strange, puzzled throng, the shifting 
expression of the faces as each one, under 
the calm, kind words of the Master, re- 
turned to sanity and to reason. His eyes 
flitted, first to the stairs, and then to 
the old man speaking. His hand was upon 
his violin, his brow puckered with inter- 
rogation. I remember his words; they 
were soft and mellow. 

“Pray, gentlemen,” he was saying, 
“what is this all about?” 

JUST then a man emerged from the 
throng; he was evidently a new ar- 
rival. From the manner in which it 
opened to allow for his passage it was 
evident that he was a personage of -some 
distinction. Then I saw. He was the 
officer who had escorted us to our hotel 
on the day of our peril in the city. And, 
strangest of all, he had behind him an- 
other who claimed my still older ac- 
quaintance — Simpson. 

The lieutenant spoke to the Master, 
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shook hands and at a nod from the old 
man turned to the others. It was evident 
that he had their respect, for a few words 
finished the work begun by the Master 
and they began to file out of the building. 

He turned about. 

“Some day,” he commented, “I am go- 
ing to take up the psychology of the 
crowd., It is the most remarkable trait 
of human nature. It is half monkey and 
all brute, a sort of game of ‘Follow the 
Leader.’ It is most interesting and of 
wonderful possibilities, if we but stop to 
think. I have often said ‘that, give me 
the psychological moment and I could 
overturn an empire with a dog-fight.’ 

“Take these fellows for instance” — he 
waved his hand — “they do not know one 
thing they are after; merely a fight, and 
Witherspoon fleeing through the city. 
But what is this? Ah!” 

For the first time his eyes encountered 
the two Witherspoons; the one standing 
erect and handsome, alive; the other ly- 
ing prone, inert as in death. A puzzled 
look swept over the features of the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Well, what is this? I was well ac- 
quainted with George Witherspoon, but 
I am sure there was but one.” 

And even Simpson stepped forward, 
stooped over the prostrate form, and then 
looked up and gazed at the other. The 
look that he turned to me was incredu- 
lous. He shook his head. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mr. 
Warren?” 

I looked at the Master. 

He alone, of all of us, was unperturbed. 
The calmness and quietness of his look 
betrayed his satisfaction. He nodded 
kindly and stooped to the form upon the 
carpet. He spoke to Wilkins. 

“If you will give me a hand we will 
place him on a couch. There, gentlemen. 
He is rather heavy.” 

Which he was. 

The four of us — Wilkins, Simpson, the 
live George Witherspoon, and myself — 
picked him up. He was a well-knit man; 
and we were solicitous not to hurt him. 

I remember how strange it was to see 
the live George Witherspoon assist in lift- 
ing the other. But I could sense, too, that 
however alike in appearance there were 
worlds between them. This one was 
peace; there was placidness and com- 
posure in his eyes, a strange quietness, 
the serenity of the student. He had not 
the fire of the other, the virility, the 
electric personality, nor the vigor, half- 


devil. They were alike, but antithetic. 

We placed him on a couch. The Master 
lifted up his head and pushed a pillow 
under it. Then he turned and, with a 
calm step, crossed over the library to the 
inert, beautiful form of Roselle. 

He said nothing; and it was very 
strange to see it. He merely touched her, 
and she had awakened. She looked up 
in a sort of wonder; but for all that 
expectant. There was no surprise. She 
gazed up at the Master and arose quietly. 
It seemed to me like one waking out of 
peaceful slumber. Which no doubt it Was. 

The Master selected a chair, but she 
refused it. She stooped down before the 
couch and threw her arms about her 
husband. She did not sob. A tremor ran 
through her body, but that was all. Then 
she kissed him, tenderly on the lips, with 
all^the love of a woman. She turned to 
the Master. 

“Master,” she asked, “you say it; it is 
well?” 

He patted her on the shoulder. 

“It is well, Roselle, it could not be bet- 
ter. In a moment you shall have your 
husband.” 

So there were two. That moment sealed 
it. It was the instinct of a woman; she 
had gone straight to the body. The other 
she had not deigned to notice. 

But what was to be the explanation? 

We were soon to have it. The Master, 
spoke. 

“Gentlemen, if you will be seated I will 
explain the whole mystery,” 

CHAPTER LI 

THE MASTER EXPLAINS 

<6TT IS a strange tale,” he began, “but 
one which, if I keep out of technical- 
ities and abstruse terms, can be explained 
very briefly. And I shall endeavor to tell 
it simply. 

“To begin with, it had its conception 
in a man; and its derivation in the most 
abstruse of all our sciences; the science 
of metaphysics. 

“The man himself was Professor George 
Witherspoon, at one time the professor of 
matheniatics at Bondell University and 
in his day one of the greatest and most 
honored scholars the world. 

“Primarily he was a mathematician; 
that was the chair he held; and the 
science through which he attained his 
renown and standing. As a man he was 
a splendid type, and respected and re- 
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vered by all who knew him. He was con- 
sidered a good man and kindly, and there 
is no doubt but that, at the time, he well 
merited the esteem. 

“But he was not only a mathematician. 
Like Descartes and a great many other 
giants of the most exact science, he had 
a leaning as well to the speculations of 
philosophy. Perhaps this * may be ex- 
plained by the fact that metaphysics 
is first of all a problem. It is the one 
great thing which has never yet been 
explained; the problem which has never 
yet had a definite solution. 

“It is natural -with some men to chafe 
when there is no answer. It was so with 
Descartes, so with the great men who 
came after, and it was so with Professor 
Witherspoon. 

“It may be well for me to go a bit into 
philosophy. 

“To begin with, the whole science has 
almost from the beginning been divided 
into two separate, distinct channels. They 
are the two conflicting schools of specula- 
tion. The first, which is designated as 
the sensational, rests everlastingly and 
without stint upon materialism as its 
bulwark. The second is idealism, and the 
name speaks for itself; it teaches if not 
boldly, at least by its spirit, the mystery 
of man. 

“Sensationalism can be classified by its 
name and defined. It is heartless in its 
contention, and withal almost irresistible 
in its logic. Its name is its definition — 
sensation. That man is nothing more 
than material and that mind is nothing 
but a fleshy mirror for experience, is the 
doctrine on which it stands. We know 
nothing except through our sensations: 
our five senses are the five molten 
streams that run into the crucible of 
mind. We are fleshy, earthy, nothing else; 
even as the tree and the mushroom. 
When we are dead we are — dead. 

“One school is the antitheses of the 
other. Even as the first stands on the 
material, so the other bulwarks itself 
with spiritual and the ideal. It looks 
higher. It refuses to believe that man 
is a mere block even as wood or stone; 
but something higher; that in him is the 
secret of animation and that this secret 
is man himself and would make him live 
forever. 

“The two schools are ever in conflict. 
It is the old struggle of Bacon and Des- 
cartes, with a million alterations, come 
down to us, still with the same essentials. 

“Nevertheless, there have been some 


concessions. It is of the idealist that we 
are speaking. They have granted the 
groundwork of the other — which indeed 
they cannot deny — that mind is sensa- 
tion. But they have done so with certain 
reservations. To the brutal mushroom 
philosophy of the others they have op- 
posed a line of thought which has now 
come to be almost universally accepted, 
even by psychologists and physiologists. 

“Every man, they say, has two separate 
and distinct minds — the objective and 
the subjective. The objective has to do 
with sensation, experience of life: The 
subjective with the inner being, con- 
sciousness, reflection, et cetera. In other 
words, that, although the objective fur- 
nishes the material and experience for 
thought, the subjective makes the classi- 
fication. It is the finer distinctive essence, 
the greater thing in man, which makes 
for individuality, character and, in the 
last and final sense, his spirit. 

“XDf the two minds it is much the 
stronger; but, although stronger, it is, 
strange as it may seem, hardly at all 
under control of the individual. We 
might classify it as impulse; it is that 
great hidden thing which we might call 
inspiration, genius, the real spirit itself. 

“We see it flashingly illustrated in the 
exploits of our great men. In the exact 
ratio as a man can control his subjective 
mind he becomes greater than his fellows. 
It is self, greatness, and the future of 
mankind. Which brings us back to 
Witherspoon. 

“Professor Witherspoon was an idealist; 
and he was a man of wonderful ability. 
Every moment that he could spare was 
given to speculation. There was a great, 
great unsolved problem — and he would 
solve it. 

“But he would not work toward it as 
had the others. The immense library of 
sophistry and words through which he 
waded filled him with disgust. He believed 
in solving, not talking. He was a scientist, 
and believed in being exact. If a man had 
such a thing as a spirit he would find it; 
talking would get him nowhere. 

"He was a man of great wealth. He 
resigned his chair and set out on the 
quest that has but just reached its queer 
culmination. He would solve the subjec- 
tive and get down into the inner secret 
of mankind. It was a secret of God; but 
not forbidden for man to seek for. He 
would find it. 

“His quests took him to many and far 
places. Years went by. He visited strange 
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corners and queer people. He was for- 
gotten, he became an old man. But at 
last he found it. 

“In a far-off corner of northwest China, 
he ran across the remains of a civilization 
that had been old, old, and gone to decay 
even' before the Chinese, ancient as they 
are, had been thought of. He found his 
secret. When he came back to America 
he was perhaps the most learned and 
potentially the most powerful man, that 
the world has ever known. 

“Naturally, he was happy. He was elated 
and in high spirits to think that all his 
labors and persistence were at last come 
to such a splendid culmination. He was 
bearing back to mankind the great secret 
which would make the world great, hope- 
ful, and an infinitely better place to live 
in. He was bringing to philosophy the 
real truth that it sought for. 

“He was going to take a man and throw 
him into the infinite. By a certain power 
of hypnosis which he had acquired he 
would throw a man a million years ahead 
in his evolution. That is, in the evolution 
of his mind. The unknown subjective, 
which was lying inert and almost useless 
to a man of today, would come under his 
control. Such a man would be all genius. 
It would be a hope and a glory for the 
future of mankind. With such a proof 
he would enable the philosophers to 
bridge over the million years of the 
future. 

“He hastened eagerly to the Society 
for Metaphysical Research. 

“He was an old man. For years he 
had sacrificed everything for one idea. 
It had become himself, his very being; 
it was himself, his all. His life had come 
to a wonderful fruition. 

“But alas for Professor Witherspoon! 

“He was laughed at. He was old, so 
old, that he seemed a hundred. The men 
of his generation had died and gone and 
withered by the wayside. He was for- 
gotten. A few of his auditors remembered 
a certain Witherspoon who had held a 
chair of mathematics, but he had not 
been a metaphysician. 

“This quack was an impostor. It was 
spiritualism and reeked of the medium. 
Whoever heard of metaphysics getting 
down to concrete illustration? It might 
do for puerile chemistry, but for lofty 
speculative philosophy — never. Besides, 
what would become of all their literature, 
of Bacon, Plato, Descartes, Hobbs, Hume, 
Kant, Cousin, Mills and all the rest who 
had told the truth? 


“If what this man told was the truth, 
there would no longer be need for specu- 
lation. 

<iTT WAS almost brutal. The old man 
had . given all his life. He had sac- 
ficed everything, and now that he came 
with his pearls he was casting them 
before swine. 

“It turned him. His whole individuality 
shriveled. The very unexpectedness and 
Ingratitude distorted his reason. He had 
asked nothing for himself, only a hear- 
ing. 

“They had laughed, called him a' fake, 
an impostor, a medium. He went to mad- 
ness. 

“But his madness was peculiar. It was 
hatred. All the goodness was warped out 
of Ijis being; the virtue that was his was 
perverted into rancor. The man who 
would be a blessing to humanity would 
be its curse. 

“He had come out of his long pilgrimage 
with his secret and had laid it at the feet 
of the wise men. They had laughed. They 
were fools. He would show them. The 
power that was his was unabated. With 
his hatred and rancor, his rnadness went 
to cunning. He was a thousand times 
more powerful than any man living and 
more dangerous. ‘■ 

“He retired to his home. With uncanny 
shrewdness he laid his plans. He hated 
man, hated himself, was hatred itself 
personified. He had the craftiness pf a 
madman and the total lack of mercy. He 
would have revenge that was total. He 
would destroy the race entirely. 

“How would he do it? 

“He had his secret. He would take one 
man and throw him into the infinite. He 
would create such a power for evil that 
not a thing could stand against it. Such 
a man would be irresistible; he would be 
genius and a genius of evil. There would 
be two of them; himself, with all his 
power, and his creation. 

“Against such a combination of forces 
a world of men still in the process of evo- 
lution and still tied down to objective 
materiality, would be as nothing. It was 
with secret gloating evil that he went 
about his purpose. 

“He had a grandson, a young man of 
splendid attainments and a musician. 
As his heir he had been carefully edu- 
cated. It was to be expected that a 
Witherspoon would be a scholar. Had 
the old man been normal he would have 
derived an inestimable gratification in 
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the genius of his grandson. As it was, 
he saw in him but an instrument. 

“It was easy. He soon had the young 
man in his power and for the first time 
had the satisfaction of beholding an 
actual living proof of his wisdom. But 
it was not all gratification. He had 
hoped for vigor, living fire, and action: 
a being who in his very intensity and 
swing of his genius would be half-devil. 
And he got — a saint. 

“The young man was a musician. 
Though the professor could throw him 
into the infinite, he could only develop 
the inward quality of his mind. Instead 
of a being, flaming and consuming, he 
had before him a musician — the greatest 
the world has known, almost beyond con- 
ception, and whose music was like a note 
from heaven. 

“It was wonderful and interesting, but 
it was not what he had hoped for. Such 
a one could never assist him. He was 
disappointed. 

“But he would not desist. He was more 
positive than ever that if he had the 
right one, a man with the proper virility 
and genius, he could work his fell pur- 
pose. And this brought him to our own 
George Witherspoon. 

“They were distant relatives. By a 
coincidence he was in appearance some- 
what like the professor’s grandson. He 
had life, vigor, genius, fire, and action. 

VThe youth loved pleasure; and he had 
a recklessness that ever goes with warm, 
vigorous blood and the spring-time. He 
made an appointment and they soon 
came to an understanding. And with hi;^ 
marvelous powers, Professor Witherspoon 
was able to so change his expression — 
yes, his body — that he and the other 
George Witherspoon were like twins. 

“In the language of George Wither- 
spoon himself, he was taken to the moun- 
tain. And though it was a figurative ex- 
pression it was almost so. It was an 
uncanny compact. The young man was 
to have everything — ^life, youth, splendor, 
genius; he was to have the wealth of all 
the world — wine, woman, song. It was 
characteristic of him that he chose every- 
thing. He was to have one wish, but he 
chose — all. 

“The old compact of Faust and 
Mephisto. 

“The result was the superlative even 
of the old man’s wildest dreaming. I 
doubt whether such a one will appear 
again on the earth for a million years. 
He was genius — and inspiration. He had 


perfect control of his mind and body. He 
was conscious of his spirit. He used his 
brain as he wished it, likewise his body. 
He was subjective. 

“To him the outside world was but a 
place to live in. The objective realities 
about him were but means for his pleas- 
ure. He brought circumstances to his 
will and wishes; he ruled the objective. 
He had powers that were almost spirit. 

“He has taught us and proved it. Man 
is greater than all. He is the ruler of his 
own destiny; a being who goes onward. 

“Such a one was the creation of Pro- 
fessor Witherspoon. 

“In a way it was like Frankenstein and 
his monster. He was the product and 
the conception of a genius. And it had 
the same sequel. 

“The old man was evil. He took good 
care that his evil permeated the genius 
of his pupil. He would have him as him- 
self — an avenger. ^ 

“And George Witherspoon did not care, 
he was busy enjoying himself and trying 
out his powers. We all know what he did 
in the beginning to Walter Warren. He 
discovered his control of spirit, and was 
so uncanny as to be almost impossible. 

“He undoubtedly had many strange 
adventures, and with his power almost 
worked miracles. There are many things 
that he could do that we with our prac- 
tical present day knowledge find difficult 
of credence. He was as much above us 
as we are above the ape-man of our an- 
cestors. He was a forecast and a promise 
of the future of mankind. 

“I will not say that we are to evolve 
into Witherspoons. We may be something 
very different. But it is certain that we 
are but started on the pathway of evolu- 
tion. 

“The compact that they made, prom- 
ised to come to its dreadful fulfillment. 
George did not care. The other was all 
evil. Both had an infinite contempt for 
feeble mankind. Both were selfish; they 
were the entire compass of all that is 
wicked. Never was such a pair upon the 
earth for man’s destruction. 

“But strong as it was, and all com-, 
prehending, the philosophy of Professor 
Witherspoon was built upon the sand. 

“George Witherspoon was still a man; 
for all of his scintillating genius, for all 
of the facts of his evolution he could not 
get away from the irrevocable laws of 
nature and of God. There is nothing that 
can transcend them. The love that is 
instilled in man cannot be killed. It is 
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entrance exams. Standard H.S.texta supplied. Diploma. 

CreditXor B. eobjects already complete. Single subjecte if de- 
sired 


Credit for B. S. eobjects already completed. Smgle subjecte if d 
sired. High ^hool education I 9 very Imtiortaot for advancement 
‘ 1 biduOr and socmlly. Pon’t be faaodicapped all ypi 
ligh Sch^l graduate. Start your hulouig now. Fri 
* No obligatira. 


liAmerIcan School* Dpt, H249. Droiel at SSth* Chicago 




TO MAKE THIS UfiiQUE 

m SAVING TEST 

Will you i>ermit us to send you at our risk 
theVacu-matic. adevicewhichantoowners 
eveiywhere are praising? Install it on your 
car. Test it at our risk. Unless it trioDS dollars on 
yonryas bills by savinguptoSO^ on gasoline com 
sumption, gives more power* quicker pickup and 
faster aeceTeration* the test wul coat you nothing. 

Automatie Supercharge Principle 

VacQ-matic la entirelyi differentt It operates on 
the sapercborge principle by automatically add* 
Ingacnarge oiez&aoxygen.drawn free from the 
outer air into the heart of the gas mixture. It I 3 
oitlreTy aotomstlo and allows the motor to * ‘breathe’ ’ eC 
the correct time* opening and closing as reqnired. Savea 
Opto 80% on gu costs, with batter motorperformance* 

ASENTS ■rSlLm' 

FOR INTRODUCINCU Here's a splendid opportunity for anusQalaalea 
and profits. Every ear* truek* tractor owner a prospect. Send name and 
address nowfor big money making offer and bow you can get yours Free. 
T>-." viicu-flwticCa.,76t7* 7es W.StatoStne^WaimataM,Wia. 
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FITS ALL CARS 

CoDstnictedofslziiarta 
foeedlntoaslngleualfc, 
BdjMtad and sealed ah 
iha f^tcry. Easily and 
QUicklyiDetalledbyaoy- 
one In a few nuDutee* 


the secret and magnet of all his thinking. 
It is the pivot-wheel of all existence. 

“It was here that the evil, designing 
professor made his one mistake. Like all 
wise men grown old and past the youth 
of passion, he was prone to regard it 
lightly. It was but an exhilarating form 
of selfishness, a foolishness that deserved 
but the contempt of the learned. He was 
evil; he would meet this little thing by 
affording his creation every form of wan- 
tonness. He would wear him down until 
he was surfeited into reason. 

“Which shows that he knew not love. 

“The time came when George sought 
the love of a noble woman. It is a bless- 
ing which comes to every man at least 
once in his lifetime. And George Wither- 
spoon was a man, for all of his evolution. 
He found Roselle. 

TiiTiHE beginning of George Wither- 
spoon’s love was the beginning of 
the end. Even as his spirit had been in- 
tensed and magnified by his evolution, so 
was his love concentered a million. His 
love was all. It was a flaming thing that 
was the very climax of sacrifice' and 
denial. No man could love as he; from 
henceforth he could not be evil. He was 
the Rebel Soul no longer, but a soul 
repentant. 

“The battle came. It was inevitable. 
It was to be one or the other. The pro- 
fessor beheld all his edifice of destruction 
smashed into a^huddle. All his plans and 
dreamings and plottings of evil had been 
wrecked by a frail, beautiful girl. His 
mind was crazed. He would have revenge; 
he would rain his wrath on his own crea- 
tion, destroy the woman and begin all 
over. 

“But he was hopeless. Like Franken- 
stein, he had made too well. George 
Witherspoon was a million times more 
powerful than his creator. He was out of 
the infinite; and the professor, whatever 
his powers, was after all, no more than 
a twentieth century man. He could not 
even release him. George battered down 
his defense and held him powerless. 

“Nevertheless, he would not give up. 
If he could not touch the man he would 
destroy the woman. The battle raged. 
Which is where we ourselves came in, 

“Our task was simple. We must save 
George Witherspoon; and we must de- 
stroy the other. But neither one, in this 
case, must come to violence until we had 
reached the end. To have killed the pro- 
fessor would have left George Wither- 



INTO THE INFINITE 

spoon still the Rebel Soul. Had the latter 
been brought to an end it would have 
been plain and downright murder. We 
must overcome the one to free the other. 
Which is what we did. 

“It was a long, hard battle. It came to 
an end in a crisis. The one of evil over- 
reached himself as we thought for. He 
struck at Roselle. The end came quickly. 
It brought George Witherspoon. The 
power of the other shattered. At the 
moment when the Thing of Evil filtered 
out of life at the foot of yonder stairway 
the Rebel Soul departed from George 
Witherspoon. The spell was ended.” 

“Then — ” I began. 

But the Master held up a warning 
finger. 

The form quivered, turned over as if 
sleeping. Then a querulous, hesitating 
hand was raised to his forehead. And 
I saw it; his eyes were open. 

I am afraid that I gave a cry in my 
emotion. It was a great truth coming to 
fulfilment. It was the old George, my 
George; the George of my childhood! 

I shall never forget his hesitation nor 
his look of wonder. 

He looked up at me queerly. 

“I have been sleeping,” he said. Then: 
“Why, how old you are, Walter! You 
should be a boy, even as I am. What is 
it? Your hair is, gray. Have I not been 
sleeping? What has happened?” 

I grasped his meaning. The years of 
his intervening evolution had been 
blanked; he was" even as he had been 
on the night of his metamorphosis. 

“Tell me, George,” I asked. “You re- 
member nothing? You have had no 
dream?” 

“A dream? Yes, yes, I have had a 
dream. A wonderful one, and a long one. 
And I dreamed of a woman. A beautiful 
girl who saved me from some strange and 
terrible evil. She was my wife, i would 
that I could have her. I can almost see 
her. Ah — what is this?” 

He looked down at the one kneeling by 
the couch. His wondering hand touched 
her. What was it?” 

The form of Roselle nestled and quiv- 
ered. A beautiful arm stole about his 
neck. And her face was lifted. 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on. 

And our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 



SEEING is believingl That’s why 
1 want you to look over this big, 
new, amazing 3-vohime Reference 
Set on Practical Electricity I Pre- 
pared by experts — packed with 43 
■years of experience — yet written in 
plain, understandable language 
that helps YOU earn more moneyl 

FOR THE “BEGINNER" OR 
“OLD TIMER" 

Covers everything electrical, from 
simple wiring to D.C. and A.C., 
Armature Winding, Electronics, 
Power Plant Work. Answers all your 
electrical problems quickly, 
clearly, completely. 

USED BY HUNDREDS IN 
THEIR DAILY WORK 

Electricians, maintenance men, aiff 
cadets, radio men, turn to this great 
set for practical help on the Job or 
to further their knowledge of Elec- 
tricity. Big8>^ X 11 Inch pages, hand- 
somely bound in red and gold leatherette. 
A set you'll be proud to own and use. 

FREE WITH BOOKS 

Send now for these books and 111 
indude certificate entitling you to 1 
year's FREE Technical Serv’ice by the 
Coyne Staff of Instructors — per- 
sonal advice by mail on any electrical 
subject. Clip couponi 
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HUNDREDS OF 
SUBJECTS 
HUNDREDS OP 
PICTURES^ 

Every field of Elec- 
tricity explained and 
fully illustrated. Each 
subject indexed so you 
can quickly locate it. 
Includes: 

Radlo-TeleTlslon 
Refrigeration 
Air Conditioning 
Auto Electricity 
Electric Signs 
Talking Plctuma 
Diesel Engines 


H. C. LEWIS. Pres.. Dept. 23-R7 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 

Send me the big 3-volume Coyne Electrical 
and Radio Reference Encyclopedia, postpaid. 
Within 7 days after receiving the nooks. I’ll 
either return them or send you $3 and $3 a 
month until advertised price of $12.00 Is paid. 



ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

OCCUPATION AGE 

e of Send cash price, $10.80, with order 

preferred— you save $1.20. Sai 
7-day free trial and return privilege. 


THE END 



Acid Indigestion 

Relieved in 5 Minutes or 
Double Your Money Back 

When excess stomach add causes painful, suffocating gas, sour 
stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the fastest'actlng 
znediclnes known for symptomatic relief — medicines like those In 
Bell-ans Tablets. No laxatiTe. Bellmans brings comfort In a llffy or 
double your money back on return of bottle to us. 25c ererywbere. 
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^Sensational newsl Show friends complete 
line men's made-to-measure suits — at low 
prlcea^-and pocket big CASH PROFITS 
on easy payment>plan orders. Scores of 
rich quality fabrics, tallored-to-meas- 

ure. Newest styles. Guaranteed. VOUR 

OWN SUITS FREE as a fionusi No money, no es* 
nerlcnce needed. We send complete money-making 
sample outfit FREE and amazing FREE BONUS SUIT 
olTer. For quick action write fully, giving age, etc. 
PIONEER TAILORING CO., Dept. P-1090, Chicago 




NEWWRITERSNEEDED 

New writers Deeded to re-write ideas I* f| P f” 
in newspapers, magozines and b^ks. p U P P 
Splendid opportunity to “break into'* I It L L 
fascinating writing held. May bring e 

•you up to $S.OO per boor spare time. Alta 

Experience DDoecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 

Comfort Writer's Service, DepL K 1 72St, Louis, Mo. 



Free for Asthma 
yring Winter 

If , you suffer with those terrible- attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp ; if raw. Wintry winds make 
you choke as if each gasp for breath was the very last ; 
if restful sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe ; if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any faith in 
any remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief : even If you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will coat you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 109-K Frontier Bldg. 

462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 



ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 

Size 8 x 10 Inches or smaller If de- 
sired. Same price for full length or 
bust form, groups, landscajws, pet 
animals, eto., or enlargements or ajiyl 
part of group picture. Safe return of^ . ^ ^ * 

original photo guaranteed. 3 tOf e **00 

SEND NO IWONEY 

(any size) and receive promptly your beautiful 
enlargeineDt, gnAranteed faseless. Pay postman 47c pins 
posta^— or send 49e with order and we pay postage. Big 
86x20.lnch entsrgement sent C. O. D. 78c pins postago 

'‘hisamaz- 




••Inch entsrgement sent C. O. D. 
orsenaSOcondwepay postage. Take advantagi 
Ingoffernow. Sendyourphotostoday. Speciii . 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 100 East Ohio St, Dept Chicago 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

The Readers’ Viewpoint 

(Continued from page 10) 

I think it was the second issue you printed, 
and which contained the first part of. “Con- 
quest of the’ Moon Pool.” I must have this 
copy to complete my file, and that gaping 
space is keeping me awake nights. Mr. Mau- 
rice Richter recently supplied me with three 
back numbers, and by wheedling and con- 
niving, I eked out three more here and there, 
so, kind brethren under the flag of fantasy, 
leave me not with one niche in my collection 
unfilled! 

Now to plunge into my enthusiastic raving 
about F.F.M. It goes without saying that your 
magazine stands - head and shoulders abovq 
the field. In fact, I would go so far as to 'say 
it is the finest collection of stories ever printed 
over a series of issues in any , magazine. It 
is indeed a rare and wonderful privilege to 
read the old masterpieces by true geniuses. 
Although Lovecraft and Hall are truly great 
writers, masters indeed, they are oversha- 
dowed by one. Of course this is the superb, 
the unmatchable genius with words and fan- 
tasy, the greatest living writer, Abraham 
Merritt. Without question, he stands alone 
in the field, and I believe some day his mag- 
nificent phrases and sense of the breathtak- 
ingly unreal, yet living world of fantasy will 
be recognized as some of the most beautiful 
writing the pages of literature has ever 
known. 

For sheer strength, beauty and glory of 
composition, greatness of plot, what other 
author can point to such novels as Merritt’s? 
The true cloak of genius enfolds Mr. Merritt, 
and he has a worthy companion down the 
halls of fame in Virgil Finlay, that master 
illustrator of the bizarre, the weirdly, haunt- 
ingly beautiful realm of fantasy. He and Mer- 
ritt shall walk down the corridor of the ages to 
come as models for all the rest. 

Neil H. Shreve, 

336 Locust Ave., 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

We shall continue to give you great stories 
by great writers. 

“ELIXIR” GREATEST OF ALL 

Just a few words of praise for past issues 
of F.F.M. and a few suggestions for future 
selections. 

You know, when I completed the “Darkness 
and Dawn” trilogy I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that George Allan England was a very 
capable author, but not imtil I read “The 
Elixir of Hate” did I really appreciate him. 
This statement may seem to be a bit haywire, 
what with Merritt, Hall, and Stevens appear- 
ing in your pages, but this same “Elixir of 
Hate” is the greatest story published in your 
twenty-five issues. An absolutely novel plot 
that to my knowledge has never been imitat- 
ed, told in the very best manner, with a pow- 
erful conclusion which though tragic is beau- 
tiful. 

This story caused me to seek others of the 
author’s works and although I’ve quite a col- 


THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

lection of Munsey magazines, the Cavalier’s 
and All-Stories are quite scattered. 

I also add my voice to that of Raymond 
Washington, Jr., asking for the “Ark of Fire.” 

Thanks for tiie finest magazine; it’s tops. 

Russell Gale. 

Box 222, f 

Leedey, Okla. 

NO POETRY PAGE, PLEASE 

Fantasy stories seem to be the main diet in 
F.F.M. However, I’d like to see a real science 
fiction story preferably by Stanton Coblentz. 

As for a poetry page. I’m against it. The 
letter column is as good a place as any for 
the inclusion of poetry. Also, I wish the edi- 
tor would give a few detailed answers to the 
letters or else revive the “Editor’s Page.” 

How about trying Frank R. Paul on a cover; 
or better still get Elliot Dold! Finlay’s cover 
for “Polaris — of the Snows” still remains in 
my memory, however. 

H. Loren Sinn. 

Route 1, 

Carnation, Wash. 

COLLECTORS AHOY! 

Will you please put in your letter column 
a notice that I have three fine copies of “The 
Moon Pool” for those that want them. 

E. R. Smith. 

912 Jercins Trust Bldg., 

Long Beach, Calif. 

ON THE OCT. ISSUE 

“The Elixir of Hate” in the October F.F.M. 
was excellent. The characters were well de- 
veloped, and the whole story showed careful 
work on the part of England. 

Paul’s illustrations were good, but this type 
of story really belongs to Finlay. 'Paul is best 
on the type of story done by E. E. Smith, 
and he would be masterful on the “Skylark” 
series. 

Haven’t read “Into the Infinite” yet, as I 
seldom read serials until I have them com- 
plete. Looks good, though, and Finlay does 
himself proud on the illustration. 

Forgot to comment on the cover; it hardly 
needs it. A symbolic Finlay can’t be beaten. 
Keep ’em coming. ' 

Chad Oliver. 

3956 Ledcewood, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

POEM FOR “THE DWELLERS” 

Enclosed is a “Ptarek” “pome/’ 

The final stanza does contain a thought I 
hope Merritt would ponder. In “The Dwel- 
lers in the Mirage” he stressed the breaking 
of the screen and powdering of the ring, as 
if to emphasize that now the god was walled 
out for good. But did he forget that the 
wrinkled old priest in the Gobi oasis had a 
ring, too . . . smaller than Dwayannu’s, but 
effective just the same, and was it not proven 



I THASNEV THE 
MEN WHO THEN 
GOT THESE 
BIG JOBS 


Students or graduates of mine have complete charge 
of the Bureous of Identification in the following 
states and cities— and, they are only a few of monjd 


State Bureau of Delaware 
State Bureau of Maine 
State Bureau of Michigan 
State Bureau of New 
Mexico 

State Bureau of Rhode 
Island 

State Bureau of Texas 
State Bureau of Utah 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Talahassee, Florida 



Albany, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 
Miami, Florida 
Leavenworth, Kas. 



/IW C^c/pjottiioe, to- JHea/ut 

i i ■ will teach you Finger Print Identification — Firearms 
I Identification — Police Photography — and Secret 
Service!” That’s what I told the men who now handle 
those jobs. 

And now I repeat, but THIS time it’s to YOU . . . Just 
give me a chance and I’ll train you to fill an important 
position in the fascinating field of scientific crime 
detection. 

GET IN NOWi But don’t be misled. Scientific crime 
detection is not as simple as it might appear. It’s not 
an occupation at which anyone without training might 
succeed. It’s a science — a real science, which when 
mastered THROUGH TRAINING gives you some- 
thing no one can EVER take from you. As long as you 
live — you should be a trained expert — able to make 
good in scientific crime detection. 

LOOK AT THE RECORDiNow over 43% of ALL 

Identification Bureaus in the United States are headed 
by our students and graduates. They have regular jobs 
— regular salaries— often collect reward money besides 
—and many of these men knew absolutely nothing about 
this work before they began their training with me: 



behind the scenes where crime and science 
come to grips. It’s full of exciting informa- 
tion on scientific crime detection, including 
fascinating, real case histories! It will show 
YOU how YOU, at a cost so low you 
shouldn’t even think of it, can get started in 
this big important work without delay. Don’t 
wait. Clip the coupon . . . send it NOW! 
— ----- — 

I INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
I 1920 Sunnyilda Ava.^ Dapt. 7382. Chlcoga, III. 

I Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me the “Blue 
I Book of Crime,’’ and complete list of over 840 bureaus 
I employing your graduates, together with your low 
I prices and Easy Terms Offer. (Literature will be sent 
I ONLY to persons stating their age.) 

1 Name 

I Address 

1 - Age. 
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Asthma Mucus 

Loosened First Day 

For Thousands of Sufferers 

ChokinK. gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial Astt- 
ma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients in the pretorip- 
tion Mendaco quickly circulate through the blood and 
commonly help loosen the thick strangling mucus the first 
day, thus aiding nature in palliating the terrible recur- 
ring choking spasms, and in promoting freer breathing 
and restful sleep, Mendaco is not .a smoke, dope, or 
injection. Just pleasant, tasteless palliating tablets that 
have helped thousands of sufferers. Iron clad guarantee — 
money back unless completely satisfactory. ' Ask your 
druggist for Mendaco today. Only 60c. 


HOSPITAL BILLS PAID 


For Only o Few Pennies a Day 

How would you like to have Hospital or Doctor 
bills paid for yourself or your family? Thousands 
will tell you the genuine Prudenee Policy Is fore- 
most — It’s the^'most complete HOSPITAL AND 
SURGEON’S FEE INSURANCE offered. Liberal 
Policy pays up to $485.00 for Hospitalization. 
Covers SICKNESS or INJURY, many other lib- 
eral benefits I WAR RISK Included. Send for 
literature at once. No Agent will call. Write 
today! PRUDENCE, Pioneers of Hospitalisation 
Insurance, 1700 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IlL 


LETS HELP OUR 

^ AMERICA! 


While Our Boys 
Do the Fightings 
Let’s Do the Buy- 
ing! Get Your 
Share of U. S. 
War Bonds and 
Stamps Today! 

9 



£ASY WAY.... 



nfMt BMrJLCK 



This remark&ble CAKE discovery, 

TlNTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
aafely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK 
TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 

Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
d minute longer. TlNTZ Jet Black Cake works 
■gradual . . . each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. I^jll cake 
.60c (3 for 31). TlNTZ comes in Jet Black; light, medium and dark 
Brown. Titian, and Blonde. Order today I State shade wanted. 

SEND NO MONEY age on our positive assup, 

ance of Batisfaction in 7 days or your money Back. (We Pay Postage 
If remittance comes with order.) Don't wait — Write today to. 

TlNTZ COMPANY. Dept. 89-N. 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
CANADIAN OFFICE: Dopt. OS-N, 22 CbllOfle St., Toronto 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

that the Gobi screen was an effective entrance 
for Khalk’ru? A good sequel could thus be 
written! 

“Ptarek.” 

Dwayannu and Lur 
_ By “Ptarek” 

Flushed red with his wine and love of Lur, 
Dwayannu lifted his cup and swore — 

By the Greater-Than-Gods he swore it 

“Yodin by Khalk’ru eaten shall be, 

“Sirk’s ramparts scaled and the city sacked; 
“Together we’lLrule the Aejir, Witch!” 

Her eyes grow soft, her lips are a-smile, 

As she dreams of heart’s desire attained . . . 
On her visioned throne no place for him! 

But things fall out as the gods decree, 

And not as the plans of men are made — 
Sirk falls and Yodin dies Lief awakes! 

Ah, Lur, your dream is over and dead. 

Your vision faded, and out of reach — 

Sri’s vengeful blade already is flung! 

The white wolf whines and dies on her 
breast, 

Tubalka’s hammer the screen smites down, 
Smashing the gods and the throne of Lur! 

But the Touch of Khalk’ru does not fade, 

The haunted Gobi still holds his ring . 

Soon or late the god will summon Lief! 

A REQUEST 

I have been reading the mag. F.F.M. for 
about nine months and I want to say I am 
more than satisfied with the stories, pictures 
and covers. Also the Readers’ Viewpoint. I 
am trying to get all the back issues of the 
F.F.M. from Nov., 1941; also want to get as 
many of the old mags, that contained Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ stories. Anyone who has any 
of these stories for sale, please let me know. 

Fred DeBlou. 

112 Braun Ave., Highland Park, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

COMPLETE STORIES ONLY! 

Your magazine is truly very popular with 
fantastic fiction readers. Just the mention of 
having several extra copies of the earlier is- 
sues in my last letter to you brought me a 
flood of letters asking for prices. If there are 
any other of your new readers and fans who 
need any issues from Sept.-Oct., 1939 to May- 
June, 1940, I can now supply them at very 
reasonable prices, as I have accmnulated quite, 
a supply of them. ^ 

“Creep, Shadow!” by Merritt was one of the 
finest stories it has ever been my good for- 
tune to read. Merritt has no real rival in the 
field of fantasy. His descriptive ability is 
amazing. 

“Into the Infinite” is another welcome addi- 
tion to yoxir pages. However, I am definitely 
opposed to the serial in yoiu: magazine, as I 


THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

dislike saving issues until the story is com- 
plete. 

Why not announce a special extra copy to 
feature “Moon Pool’’ and send a copy of same 
to all fans who reserve that issue? 

Robert E, Roach. 

1252 W. 80th St., 

Chicago, III. 

MERRITT INSPIRES 

Well, now that you’ve printed one of my 
letters, I guess I’ll try again. The September 
issue contained the first story I’d ever liked 
by Cummings. “A Brand New World” was 
good, but I didn’t like it so well as “Creep, 
Shadow!” I noticed a letter from Ptarek in 
the Viewpoints. I like his idea. At least it 
would be unique and different. Since I’m 
supporting the idea, there’s a poem included 
with this letter for Merritt’s “Creep, Shadov/I” 

I see all the fantasy fans are taking nick- 
names. I guess I’ll call myself Joel. 

If anyone needs any science fiction books 
or mag. (FP'.M. only) then write to me and 
I think I can fill your wants. 

I see where “Raym” wants “Ark of Fire.” 
I’d use it. It’s a good story. 

Can anyone tell me if Kline’s “Swordsman 
of Mars” and “Outlaws of Mars” were ever 
printed in book form? 

Here’s that poem! 

CREEP, SHADOW! 

Creep, Shadow, hunger, thirst. 

Through the ages fast, 

Only shadows in the dark. 

Until your time is past. 

But twice in time the witch was foiled. 
One broke the encompassing bonds. 

And she, the sorceress of the sea. 
Against him every enchantment toiled. 

Yet when the raging sea was calm 
She was dead by Shadow’s hand 
And he, the victory in his palm, 

Stood with his love upon the limd. 

Joe Hensley. 

411 South Fess, 

Bloomington, Ind. 



WHEN THIS 

HAPPENS 

NOW—l TO you 

YOU CAN Jiestroy 

Y&isr ’Enemy ^sasek! 

DEAONE-IVIAN BLITZ ! Strike with 
CommandolightnSngl Youdon’tneed 
ox-like muscles to use Super Ju Jitsu. 

most powerf ulof slldefcnse and attack 

methods. Technique is the deadly 
secret. Brains count — not size, not 
strength. Almost mlraeuloasly efficient. 

Gain Self-Confidence 

KNOW how YOU can lick brutes 

twice your size with your bare hands 

only, even when they are ARMED 
with gun, knife, club. Get ready now 

for any emergency— protect your loved. , 





H NELSON C0.6 800 Sherman Street 

1 DEPT. 8-513. CHlCAGOsILU 

M please nan me fr«e the hard-hlttloedatalte about 
1 *‘Super Ju Jltso.'* lio obUgaUooon my Dorte 

1 VAMB! 


1 ADDRESS , _ 
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BEHIND YOUH 

Do you use juat your thiakmg nuud? If yon 
dO| you ore mioamg 90 per cent of your 
posaibilities. Those occaoional hunchea ore 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it* 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREB 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to .obtain 
these teachings* Address: Scribe G.G.G* 


? 

9 

m 

9 

9 

? 

9 


? ROSICRUCIANS ? 

? SAN JOSE {AMORCl CALIFORNIA ? 



1260 TO $2100 FIRST YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks — Mail Carriera — Mall ^w«««owai«w«««™w«www«w««*waa««wwaiwwwwww 

Clerios — StenoKrapherg — Typists — Border FRANKLIN INST., Dept. W-174, Rochester. N. Y. 

.V Gentlemen: Bush to me, without charge, 32 page booK with list of U. B, 
rstrolmen — rosuions at Vrasbingtoii, Oovemment big paid positions. Advise me also regarding salaries, houn, 

O. C<— Etc. Mail Coopon immediately— ^ work, vacations, eta Tell me bow to Qualify for a position. 

32-Page Civil Service Book—FREC Z' Ad^sl . ‘ ’ a«!. 
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Classified Advertising 


Antiques — In dian R e lics 

Indian RelicB, Coins, Curios, Catalog 6c. VEIRNON 
LEMLEY. OSBORNE, KANSAS. 

Detectives 

DETECTIVES — Make Secret Investigations. Experience 
unnecessary- Particulars FREE. WAGNER, 2640-R 
Broadway. N. Y. 

Educational , 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and 84-page illustrated bargain catalog 
FREE. Write Nelson Company, 600 Sherman, Dept. 
B-218. C hicago. 

Female Help Wanted 

SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $23 weekly, and own 
dresses Free. No investment. Give age, dress size. 
FASHION FROCKS , Desk 52029, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

For Inventors 

PATENTS SECURED; Low coat. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph. E te pt. 573, Washington, D. C. 

Jewelry 

ZIRCON DIAMONDS, beautiful, inexpensive. Catalogue 
FREE. Box 38 8 /203, W heeling , W. Va. 

Nurse s Tr aining S chool 

MAKE UP TO $25 — $35 WEEK as a trained prac- 
tical nurse I Learn quickly at home. Booklet Free. 
Chicago School o f Nursin g. Dept. D-1, Chicago. 

Old Money Wanted 

We buy Indian Cents. Lincoln Cents, and Old Rare 
Coins. Send 10c today for 1943 Catalogue of prices we 
pay for all U. S. coins. AMERICAN RARE COIN CO., 

Dept. 6, Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 

WILL PAY $10.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN 
PENNIES I All rare coins, encased postage stamps, 
paper money wanted ! Illustrated catalogue 10c. Federal 

Co i n Exch an ge, l -PP, Columb us, O hio. 

We purchase all Indianhead pennies. Complete cata- 
logue IQc. Waltm an, 398 Broa dway, New York. 

Pate nt Attorneys 

INVENTORS — ^Protect your idea with a Patent. Se- 
cure ‘‘Patenf Guide” — Free. No charge for preliminary 
information. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and HAR- 
VEY JACOBSON. Registered Patent Attorneys, 326-B 
Adams Buildin g. Washi ngt on. D. C. 

Patents 

INVENTORS— PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, “Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” No 
obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 150-K Albee Building, Washington, 

D. C. 

Phot o F inishing 

ROLLS DEVELOPED — 25c coin. Two 6x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Gloss Deckle Edge 
Prints. CLUB PHOTO SERVICE. Dept. 16, La Crosse, 
Wis, 

Poems — Songwriters 

WANTED — Poems for musical setting. Submit for 
consideration. Phonograph transcriptions made. Rhym- 
ing Pamphlet FREE. Keenan’s Studio, P, Box 2140, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

SONGWRITERS: ' We offer complete service. Melody 
writing, recording, radio broadcast, marketing. Screen- 

land Recorders. Box 1247F, HollywMd, Calif. 

SONGWRITERS : Send poem for Immediate Considera- 
tion and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. RICHARD BROTH- 

ERS. 30 Woods Building. Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS-^Write for free booklet. Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Songs, 204 East Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
POEMS WANTED FOR MUSICAL SETTING. Five 

Star Music Mas t ers, 620 Beacon Building, Boston. 

SONGWRITERS: Send poems for offer and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. Phonograph records made. Vander- 
bilt Studios, Box 112-FD, Ooney Island. N. Y. 

Schools 

Medical Laboratory Technicians in great demand. We 
train you in your spare time, in your own home. You 
can practice while studying. Write for Free catalogue. 
IMPERIAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Box 973-D, Aus- 
tin. Texas. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
A FAN FROM FIRST ISSUE 

I have read F.F.M. ever since it’s first pub- 
lication (including F.N.) and haven’t missed 
one of them. You have a mag. that is unique; 
there is not another mag. in the field that is 
even a close second. 

I hope that I live long enough — and longer 
— to enjoy the rest of F.F.M. — every one of 
them. The price is just right. 

It would be some job were I to try and 
describe all of your stories in F.F.M. that I 
read, so all I can say is that they are all swell. 

I advise against the republication of Mer- 
ritt’s “The Conquest of the Moon Pool” and 
“The Moon Pool”; these are recent publica- 
tions and many of the readers have them on 
hand. You could possibly publish them as a 
side-line for those that ask for them. 

Sidney Plotkin. 

SCBANTON,. Pa, 


“ZITU” A GEM 


I have just finished the Nov. issue of F.F.M., 
and, as usual, am sending you my opinions 
regarding it. 

The “Mouthpiece of Zitu” was a grand old 
gem of fantasy. J.U. Giesy has a style of 
prose that is somewhat startling. He always 
shows a genius for description and narrative, 
and always makes interesting reading. 

You really had a swell short story. I never 
knew that Robert W. Chambers wrote fan- 
tasy, though I have read his historical ro- 
mances. He’s surprisingly good. Let’s have 
many more like it. 

“Into the Infinite”? Ahhh! There is your 
gem. I don’t suppose I’ll ever get over the 
way George Witherspoon goes about the 
world, regardless of human tradition, morals, 
laws. The narrative runs along so smoothly 
that one is not aware of the words or the 
time. The development is so subtle and so 
gradually wrought into the main idea, that, 
well, the idea slips into the brain just like 
an oyster down an unsuspecting throat. 

The Readers’ Viewpoint was interesting, as 
always. I particularly enjoyed the poem “For 
the Horla.” 

David Miller. 


306 College St., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


NO “MOON POOL” COMPLETE 


It hasn’t been often that I have raised a pro- 
test in regard to anything that “my” publica- 
tions have contemplated or have been in 
danger of contemplating and therefore pos-* 
sibly doing. But certain letters have been re- 
questing the republication of A. Merritt’s 
“Moon Pool” and “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” in one volume. Now I’m going to pro- 
test this for the following reason or reasons: 

First: I read the “Moon Pool” as a novelette 
in the All-Story Weekly back in June, 1918. 
In February, 1919, “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” began and I, of course, read that. I still 
have them in my files. 


THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 


Second: Later, about 1926, Amazing Stories 
published the two as one story and I again 
read them. 

Third: You published in September, 1939, 
“The Moon Pool”; in November of the same 
year you published “The Conquest,” both in 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries. These are also 
in my files. 

Now, dear editor, I am a Merritt fan of the 
first water and I hope that I can say that I 
have everything of the best that he wrote — 
they are priceless as far as I am concerned. 
But don’t you think that there are thousands 
of your readers like myself who would lose 
out on a whole month’s magazine if these 
stories were republished? 

In all fairness I can’t blame the fans who 
want them again of course. 

I wonder if we couldn’t have another port- 
folio of Virgil Finlay. Another one of some 
of the later illustrations would be very ap- 
propriate and would very nicely augment the 
portfolio already out. 

Well, here’s luck to FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES and the many mystery fans who 
read and write for “Readers’ Viewpoint.” I 
read that as much as I do the famous reprints. 

Thank you for reading this protest and re- 
member that I am and will always be a friend 
of F.F.M. 

William E. Byrd. 

2048 37th St., N.W. 

Washington, D. C. * 

A TOPS MAGAZINE 

Enclosed please find money order for a 
year’s gift subscription of my favorite maga- 
zine, namely FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYS- 
TERIES. 

Please start subscription with the October 
issue so my friend will be able to enjoy “Into 
the Infinite” in its entirety. I only wisli that 
you published another similar magazine so 
I could purchase it for both my friend and 
myself. When you are ill a long time you 
appreciate a tops magazine. 

I wish to secure Merritt’s “Moon Pool” 
series complete, either magazine or book 
form. 

Mrs. D. W. E. Haskell, 
4028 Nichols Ave., S.E., 

Washington, D. C. 

HE HAS BACK ISSUES 

I have issues of the Argosy from 1904 to 
1920, the All-Story from 1910 to 1920, and 
the Argosy All Story from 1920 to 1930 that 
I have been collecting with the idea of com- 
pleting the fantastic stories contained therein. 
Since you are now reprinting these same 
stories, I would like to dispose of same. 

If any of the readers would like to buy 
them, to complete their files or to obtain first 
issues of the reprinted stories, they may be 
had cheap. 

Philip Sturm, Jr. 

714 W. Dickens Ave., 

Chicago, III. 



'PASI 

FULLY IUUSTRATBS' 


A KEY TO SHOP PHACTICE 

For Every Machinist. Tool- 
maker, Machine Operator, 
Draughtsman, Metal Worker, 
l:BS Mechanic or Student. Covets 
ilKl Shop Practice In All Branches. 

A READY REFERENCE 

Tells How to Operate and Set 
Up Lathes, Screw and Milling 
Machines, Shapers, 'Drill 
Presses and All MachlneTools. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS IN ONE! 

60 FULLY ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 

Covering:! — ModernMachlne 
Shop Practice. 2 — Blue Print 
Reading and How to Draw. 3 — 
Calculations & Mathematics 
for Machinists. 4 — Shop Phya- 
1 Ics. 6 — How to Use Slide Rule. 

Get This Information for Yourseif. 
Mall Coupon Today. No Obligation 
Unless Satisfied. ASK TO SEE IT. 

^COMPLETE • PAY ONLYSl MO. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO.. 49 WEST 23rd STREET^ NEW YORK 

Mail AUDELS MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS HANDY BOOK. Price $4 on 7 
Days Free Trial. If O. K. 1 wlU remit $1 lo Tdays and $1 monthly until $4 is paid. 
Otherwise I will retom it. 
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Be An ABTIST! 

trained Artists Are Capatue ot Earnin; 

$30-$50-$75 A WEEK 

Prepare kit your spare time tor 
a profitable Art Career 

NOW Is the time to plan your future In Art. 
COMMERCIAL ART. ILLDSTRATINO, 
CAUTOONING — all In ONE complete home 
study course. No previous Art experience 
necessary — hundreds have profited by our 
practical method sLaoe 1914. TWO ART 
OUTFITS furnished. Write today for FREE 
CATALOGUE. "Ait for Pleasure & Profit" 
—tells all about our course, service — and op- 
portunities for you In Art. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 992F. M I5-I5th St. N.W.. Wash., D.C. 



THE LAMPS ARE GREEN 

for a whole year’s entertainment, when you 
subscribe to Railroad Magazine. 12 issues 
packed with Railroad facts, fiction, true tales 
and pictures, for $2.50 — makes a fine gift, too! 

RAILROAD MAGAZINE 
205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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WHY BE SATISFIED WITH £fSS: >.^^W 


HERE IS PROOF THAT GUARANTEE 
RESERVE'S FAWHLY GROUP POLICY 
GIVES YOU MORE PROTECTION 


* 5 , 897.83 


I aWU For the S mem* 
bers of a laundry operator's family in Indi* 
ana, $1.00 a month provides S), 897.83 
protection against travel accidental death, 
$3,935.22 against auto accidental death 
and $1,962.61 against ordinary or natural 
death. Get this remarkable low-cost policy 
for free inspeaion — find out how rnucii 
life insurance vour family can buy for only 
$1.00 a month. 


M 



* 6 , 344.70 



Govern-’ 

ment clerk ofWashingtonD.C has insured 
4 members of his family in one policy— 
with $6,344.70 protection for travel acci- 
dental death, $4,2 29.80 for auto accidental 
death and $2,1 14.90 for natural or ordi- 
nary death. One dollar a month is all the 
policy costs him. 



* 5 , 018 . 70 , 


“"“ilwnu WA Michigan farm- 
cr.his wife and 4 children (6 people in all) 
are insured in a single $1.00 a month. 
Guarantee Reserve Family Policy for a total 
of $5:0I8.7u against travel accidental 
death, $3,345.80 against auto accidental 
death and $1,672.90 against natural or 
ordinary death. Take advantage of the Free 
Inspection offer and see this marvelous 
aJl-coverage policy. 


''V.-'LI I "k -rl 1 1 w U[ II n I « W L. « w w'l vl I ^ril 1' 


P^MEWCAL tow f 

I V^OMEN, CHILDREN— insurance on I 

1 " fiRurin, separate^ 1 

1 eachindiv.dualoahefam^yj^^ ■ 

1 1 

I «i oOamontn. . ng to the age* » . ■ 

I laXamUy var.« ac«rd^«^ ■ 

1 family family family .can ■ 

I much life “*,L**Fiom 2 to 6 '?®"'^*^fAical examination. ■ 

I SI 00 a Without advaci* ■ 

I idfiC of tn** ** 

INCIUDES PARENTS, CHILDREN, RROTHERS, 
SISTERS, CRANDPARENTS, AND IN-UWS 

As many as six who have an insurable interest can bo 
included in this amazing low cost life insurance policy. 

Relationship makes no difference in the amount of benefits 
paid. Each member of the family is given the maximum 
protection provided for his or her age in consideration 
with the number insured. 

The policy was prepared by nationally known insurance' 
experts to provide safe, reliable life insurance for entire 
family groups at a price everyone can afford to pay— 
Only $1.00 a month. 

Read the actual case histories here and you can see for' 
yourself how much more you get for your money in this 
new kind of Family Group Policy. 

Actually get a policy for free inspection showing you' 
end your, family what this policy will do for you. Seat}] 
coupon for free inspection offer today. 

COMPARE WBTH ANY OTHER 
FAMILY GROUP POLICY COSTING 
UP TO TWICE AS MUCH 

We want you to compare this policy and its benefits witK 
any other family group policy you ever read about or heard 
about — and remember this policy is offered by a safe, 
reliable company with over $15,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. Send the handy free inspection offer coupon so 
you can make this comparison — mail it to GUARANTEE' 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Guaraoten) 
Reserve Bldg., Hammond. Indiana, Dept, se-u-a 


duarantet firaeibe ufe insubancc GO. 

GIUnUfTa HESEIVE auw, DEPT. S6-B-3 
BAMMOWl, INDIANA 

Wfihoul coil or obligotlofk tend dcitllt of 
ficw ftmilf Croup Policy Rod 10 0»y Free lo- 
•pcciion O^cr. 


Strtti or & P. D» 


SPCCIM. 10 DAT fREg Omil 

Thli policr li told br moil onir . • . 
lo ti*c oNCflts itltrief^^ntdicol 
■tipcDst^tod colltciioo com. Gci 
poUcr for 10 dayt. Read ii«*Dfcide 
Yor rourtolf^No Oblicaiion. 
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Which of f hese Best-Sellers 

Originally Published at Prices Up to $6.00 

Dolbu Whnt 


(continued from other side} 

DO I WHISTLE STOP — M. M. 

OD I r Wolfe' Powerful, prlze-win* 
nins best-seller of lust, pae- 
• slOD and twisted lives In a mid-West 
slum town. Originally $2.50. 

NOW SI. 00 

CCA TO PLAY THE PIANO 

QwUb by ear — P. J. LeRoy, ra- 
dio's famous piano teacher. 
Sp>end only 35 minutes a day with 
this complete, practical course — then 
play any tune. Large format, paper 
bound. ONLY SI. 00 

I A VAN LOON'S GEOGRAPHY — 

I An Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 

Fascinating story of our plan- 
et, with many illustrations. 

HOW SI. 00 

137 THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 

Oil -^Milton Wright, .author of 
Getting Along with People. 
A few. minutes a day with this sim. 
pie, practical book will give you new 
confidence, new power! NOW Sl.OO 

m THE BISHOP'S JAEGERS^ 

■ Thorne Smith. Hilarious 
adventures of normal people 
trapped In a nudist colony. . 

ONLY 79c 

AC CLEOPATRA — Emil Ludwig. 
ftUi The world’s most bewitching, 
glamorous figure. CIeo[>atra 
—the grand amoureuse of legend-^ 
the woman, lover, mother, warrior 
queen. Formerly $3.50. ONLY Sl.Oo 
I J|C WE FARM FOR A HOBBY 

L4wi and MAKE IT PAY Harry 

Tetlow. And you can, ton! 
—make a farm pay you dividends In 
money, health, heller living, pure 
enjoyment— while still keening your 
city loh ONLY BBr 

AA YOUNG MAN OF CARACAS— 
99l T. R. Ybarra. Delightful, best- 
selling autobiography of the 
famous newspaper writer— praised 
as a South American "Life With 
Father"! Over 200.000 sold at $3. 

NOW ONLY $1.00 

m THE CRUISE OF THE 
■ RAIDER WOLF — Roy Alex- 
ander. Gripping story of 
disguised German raider— exciting 
picture of life and action aboard the 
"Rattlesnake of the Atlantic.” Orig- 
inally $2.75.- NOW $1.00 

DAA WELL OF LONELI- 

DDDi NESS — Radclyffe Hall. A 
poignant and beautiful nov- 
el, telling the story of a womnn» 
masculine by nature, who developed 
Into maturity in accordance with 
that nature. 

Formerly ONLY $1.00 

|A7 THE FRENCH QUARTER — 
I U I 1 Herbert Aabury. Unflinching 
account of New Orleans In 
Its notorious hoyd.'iy. ONLY SI. 00 

I AC WORLD HISTORY AT A 
LOOl glance — Joseph Reither. 

Story of mankind from the 
earliest civilization to the present 
told in swift, readable style. 

ONLY 690 

I A THE STORY OF SCIENCE— 

LAi David Dietz. Accurate exposU 
tlon of the four grc.it divisions 
of science: Astronomy. Ooology. Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. Biology. 

ONLY 69c 

m THE BUSINESS ENCYCLO- 
I PEDIA — Edited by Henry 
Marshall. New, revised edi- 
tion. The gre.itest gold mine of 
business farts, rules, laws, tables, 
forms and ideas ever crammed into 
a single volume. Covers all business 
subjects^banking, law, letter writ- 
ing, arithmetic, advertising, selling, 
etc. ONLY $1.00 

pj|A dry guillotine — Rene 
D4 «Ji Belbeneit. 15 years of mur- 
der. insanity. atrocity 
among the living dead at Devil's 
Island! Formerly $3. NOW $1.00 
yQCQ OF MICE AND MEN — 
I OOOl John Steinbeck, author of 
Grapes of Wrath. The ex- 
traordinary classic. ONLY 49c 

I OA HAMMOND'S NEW COM- 
IWWB BINATION SELF-REVISING 
WORLD ATLAS AND WORLD 
WAR MAP. Follow the news reports 
With this comprehensive ;-tlas. 
Should be in every homo today. 

ONLY $1.00 
i OA WORLD'S BEST JOKES 400 
I aUi pages ^ — 33 chapters, each 
covering different subject 
matter. Toasts, jokes, limericks, 
epigrams, comic verses, etc. 

only $1.00 




Each? 


MORE BARGAINS 
ON BACK PAGE 
LOOK AT THEM 
NOWI 


m IMPATIENT VIRGIN D. H. 

■ Clarke. Because Nature 
made Ruth Robbins a daz- 
zling blonde with a zest for living, 
she was bound to have amorous ad- 
ventures. NOW 49c 

PQA HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE 
DOAb —Margaret Sanger. Essen- 
tial facts of sex relation- 
ships explained by foremost expo- 
nent of birth control. Orlg. '$2.00. 

NOW $1.00 

AAC the AMERICAN HISTORY 
DOOb quiz BOOK. Do you know 
that: One State never signed 
the Constitution? There was once a 
State named Franklin? Here are 
hundreds of questions and an.swers, 
both informative and entertaining. 

ONLY $1.00 

D I I C the ETHICS OF SEXUAL 
Q I I Os ACTS— Rene Guyon. An 

Intelligent discussion of 
the various taboos and false modesty 
that civilization enforces. 

ONLY $1.00 

171? THE SEX LIFE OF THE 

I I O': UNMARRIED ADULT Edit- 

* ed by Ira S. Wile, M. D. 
This courageous volume at- 
tacks a problem skirted by students 
of social queBtlons. HOW $1,00 

I Aj| STRATEGY IN HANDLING 
I PEOPLE — Webb and Mor- 

gan. "Key" methods used 
by succo.ssful men and women U> 
sway others. Win , friends, gain 
their own amtilions, 

Orlg. $3.UO NOW $1*00 

DiOC horse and buggy 
DlwOi doctor — Arthur E 

Hertzler, M. D. Homely, 
revealing memoirs of a county dor- 
tor. "Stimulating, side-splitting, 
salty." — Chicago Tribune. 

ONLY Sl.OO 

n THE ART OF ENJOYING MU- 
SIC — Sigmund Spaeth. New 
guide to music appreciation 
and understanding by America’s 
most popular music romnient-'itor. 

ONLY $1.00 

OCA PASSIONATE WITCH 

0Q9b —Thorne Smith. His Iasi 
and funniest — It tops Top- 
per! All obout mild-mannered Mr. 
Wooly who woke up one morning 
to find himself married to a Grade 
A witch! Drawings by Roese. orig- 
inally $2.00. NOW ONLY 79c 

7 A|$ UNDERSTANDING TOUR 
iSlUii BABY— Lois R. Schultz and 
Motlie S. Smart. Complete 
month-by-monlh guide to child rare 
for the first 13 months. More 'than 
130 photographs. Substantial papei 
binding. ONLY SI. 00 

I OA the story of ORIENTAL 
LZub philosophy — E. Barring- 
ton. Opens the treasury cl 
Eastern ijhilosophy- Know and un- 
derstand the mysterious wisdom of 
the Cast. ONLY 69c 


AAA ENDURING PASSION— Dr. 
Dwab Marie C. Stopcs. Frank. 

sincere advice on how thp 
marriage relationship . may be main- 
tained unimpaired through the 'more 
critical years. 

Originally $2.00 — NOW $1.00 
BAA OSCAR WILDE'S BEST 
DDDb known works. Tncliides 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Salome, other famous poems, plays, 
prose by England's strange genius. 

^CNLY $1.00 

Aj| J STANDARD OPERA GUIDE 
D4 I b '^Upton & Borowski. Plots. 

musical themes, history of 
151 of the world's greatest operas. 
Originally $3. NOW $1.00 

TDC AMERICAN JIU-JITSU Ed- 

I OWb L. Allen. Shows ex- 

actly how a man or woman 
can render an attacker helnlesr — 
even if he has a knife, club or gun! 
328 progressive action photos ex- 
plain every step clearly, Large fur- 
mat, paper-bound. lust published. 

ONLY SI. 00 

BEST KNOWN WORKS 
OF EMILE ZOLA. The 

finest work of the daring 
French novelist who liad the courage 
to speak the truth at any price. 
Includes the immortal Nana. 

NOW ONLY $1.00 

C7C MARRIED LOVE— Dr. Ma- 
V I Ob rie C. Stopes. Over a mil- 
lion copies sold of this famous con- 
tribution to the solution of .sex dif- 
ficulties. ONLY $1.00 

D7A standard concert 

DiOb GUIDE — Upton and Borow- 

ski. Explanation and mean- 
ing of 438 symphonies and 112 
composers. Latest revised edition. 

$ 1.00 

COMPLETE SHORT STO- 
MAUPAS- 
SANT. Masterpieces of 
French life, love, passion. 222 sto- 
ries, all complete NOW ONLY SI .00 


6112. 


AAA BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
D4Ua ARY OF MUSICAN9— Rupert 
Hughes. Revised by Deems 
Taylor and Russell Kerr. Lives and 
works of world' s foremost musi- 
cians. 8.SOO entries. 

KOW ONLY $1.00 

m THE BARBARY COAST — 
Herbert Asbury. Vbe sink- 
hole of vi^o that made San 
Francisco's underworld Ihc most 
dangerous and rr. st inierostlng spot 
in America. Formerly $3. 

NOW ONLY $1.00 
D I fiil MY ten YEARS IN A 
D I Sj4i QUANDARY AND HOW 
THEY GREW — Robert 
Benchley. Latest, merriest mirth, 
qunke. Ulus, by Gluyas Willianis. 
Orig. $2.50. NOW $1.00 

I A MATHEMATICS FOR EVERY- 
LDb day use — W. S. Schaal. 

Ph. D. Clear, simple exposi- 
tion of the basic principles of Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geonietry- 

ONLY 69c 

17 STRANGE CUSTOMS OF 

Lib courtship and marriage 

^William J. Felding. Amaz- 
ing revelations of curious mating 
customs, ancient and modern, among 
the many (>e<»ples of the earth. 

ONLY 69c 

11^ HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
L I I ' FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Au- 
thoritative guide, filled with 
liundrcd.s of sample letters that 
show how to make right impressions 
and secure desired results. 

rNLY 690 

I A I THE HOME BOOK OF SEC- 
Lw I I RETARIAL TRAINING. NOW 

you can learn at homo, un- 
der famous teachers, the t ve founda- 
tion subjects for commercial suertess. 
Typewriting md Shorthand, Busi* 
ness English and Business Corre- 
spondence, Secretarial 1 raining. 

ONLY 69o 

AA7 SIGHT Without glasses 
I ^ —Dr. Harold M. Peppard- 
Tested way to restore and 
keep normal vision without glasses. 

ONLY $1.00 

EXAMINE FREE 

Send no money now— Pay nothing to postman 
on delivery— Keep only the ones you want. 

You may have your choice of these books for 5 DAYS' FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. That is how positive we arc that you will be delighted with their 
handsome bindings, fascinating contents. Use coupon below— encircle 
numbers of volumes you want. Mall coupon without money, books will 
l>e sent on API'ROVAL. Pay nothing In advance^nothing to postman. 

Ex.Tmlne books for 5 days. Then send ' us amount due. However, IF — . 
AFTER this free examination you do not adniit these are the biggest book 
values you over saw, reiui-n volumes and forgot the matter. But the edi- 
tions of many titles are limited. Send coui)on NOW to GARDEN CITY 
PUBLI.SHING COMPANY. Dept. 502. Garden City, N. Y. 
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GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO.. DEPT. 502, Garden City, N. Y 

Please send me the books entMrcled below. I will either send you, 
within 5 days, the correct anyount, plus 5c postage and packing charge 
for each volume, or I will return any liooks I do not want without 
being obligated in any way. ' 

(Encircle numbers of books you want) 
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77 
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LI8 

LSI 
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Bfl? 
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143 

BI94 
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L9 

?n 

B32 

L42 

B49 

BBS 

BII2 

128 

156 

T358 

7IU 

B72 

12 

T?? 

35 

L43 

58 

Rfl 

B1I6 

134 

174 

T362 

786 

873 
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25 
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L44 

B66 

T93 
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BI35 

175 

628 

790 
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37 

L45 

B67 

99 

TM8 

137 

181 

650 

831 

912 


(Please Print Plainly) 

I 

Address ^ 

I 

City State I 

□ POSTAGE FREE — Check here If enclosing WITH coupon full I 
amount ol your order. In that case WE pay postage and packing | 
charges. Same refund guartintee apidics, of course. ■ 

Slightly Higher in Canada— Address, 105 Bond St., Toronto * 






BESFSEUERS 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS WERE PUBLISHED 
AT PRICES UP TO $6^ 
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Other Bargains at 
69c, 79c and $1.00 






Y OU'D never expect to cot great book;# like these tup-flight 
best-sellers for ONLY -lOc . . . OOc . 79e . . and $1 EACH! 

Vet it’s true! And many NEW, exciting tilirs here are being 
offered at lliese low prices for the first time! So rend (lii> latest 
listing carefully. Remeinhcr' 'these are NOT publisher’s (>\-erstock. 

NOT hooks that didn't sell. NOT cheaply made books which have 
been re.-^et, cut, or revised. 'They arc newly printed. Iiaiulsoiiiely 
bound best-sellers of Fiction, Biography, .Ad^•pntnre, Histoiy. the 
Arts, Music, Science. Sports. All full library size, cloth bonml, nut little pocket ^■ulullles. Many 
are fully illustrated. Sunie are entirely new biKjks. iievei' l)eb)re published. Others are printed 
from tlie origitial plates of the higher-pi Iced (irst t-ditions 
Check this latest listing at once! Paper, ptinting, binding ro.sts are g<iing TP! We rnuy nol 
be able to offer these amazing bargains again! SF.ND NO MONEY! Encnc-le below whicii books 
you wish fur FREE EXA.MINATION. Read as many as yuu want-pay oiily lot (lutse you keep! 

How Many of These Titles May We Send for FREE Examination? 
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TOC4 WUTHCmNG HEIGHTS— Emily Bronte. 

I vOfti The complete text or the famous class. 

io of love and hon'oe. NOW 49e 

I j|A DAUOHTEIIB OF EVE — Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Glamoreus Uvea of 7 glorious wo- 
men who Joyously experimented with 
life, from Catherine the Great and Ninon de Len- 
olos to Sarah Dei'nhardt. ONLT BBc 

flip THE BAT — Mary Boberta Rinehart and 
III Qs Avery Hopweod. One of the most fam- 
ous modern dcteciive stories — about a 
master criminal who terrorized the countryaide, 
but underestltnated one dcieruiincd uiu la<ly. 

NOW ONLY 49c 

CD eating for victory — I da Bailey Allen's 
90i Money Saving Ceeh Book. Shows how to 
meet iMkihk prices, prepaix* delicious meals 
ill budiTOt cost, get necessary vitaininR. etc. 
1,3U0 i-eci|>es. ONLY $t.00 

T i *9 HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER Donald 

I I Oi Henderson Clarke. The witty, nicy story 
of beautiful Hilda and the men who pur- 
sued her. NOW 49c 

OE#l ^EW ART OF SPEAKING AND WRITING 
Owlla the ENGLISH LANGUAGE — Sherwin 
Cody. Successfully used l>y hundi-eds oi 
thousands; n\nsi valuolile handbook of EnRlish 
ever written. ONLY Sl.OO 

RAIDERS OF THE DEEP Lowell Thom- 

as. Inci-edihlc adN’ontures of U-hojit men 
and tales of breutlilcss bailies under the 
sea. NOW ONLY 79c 

PIED PIPCR-^Nevil Shute. The complete 
U I novel, even more dramatic, more heart- 
warming chan the amosh-hlt movie! 
originally .f:2.rjQ. NOW $1.00 

AA STORY OF PHILOSOPHY — Will Durant. 
aUi America's most famous modem book, the 
epoch-making history of humans as great 
thinkers, from SoriHtca to Dewey. Formerly $5. 

NOW Si.OO 

I A0 SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT — Dr. Richard 
^Qb S. Rosenthal. Now with new hunlnesn 
■u|)poi'lunltiea opening daily in Latin 
America. Spanish i.s the most Important foreign 
language. Learn it quickly, eanlly with ju.st a 
few minutes a day. Over 250,000 sold at $6. 

ONLY Sl.OO 

I A I HOW TO UNDERSTAND ELECTRICITY— 

^4 1 t A- Frederick Collins. .Slmnle way for 
everyone to gain a U5«ahie, practical 
knowledge of the why and how of this vital sci- 
ence of mndorn life. l.’iK illu.strations. ONLY 69c 

m HAVELOCK ELLIS ON LIFE AND SEX. 
( Frank simt^lc dlsru-ssion of facts and 
problems of deep Interest to all men and 
women. OriginaMy $.3.00. NOW Sl.OO 

TOR CHINA SKY — Pearl $. Buck. Brand new 
I AWl novel of modern Chinn, never t>crcM'e t>ub- 
lished. by renowned Nol'iel Frizo-winning 
author of Dragon Seed, The Good Earth. 

ONLY 49c 

AC hew book of ETIQUETTE Lillian Eich- 

WWi 1^'’- pages, fully Indexed. Chapters 

on dinner etiquette, dance etiquette, eti- 
quette of engagement.^, teas, parties. 

NOW ONLY Sl.OO 


TIR ^ VANK IN THE R. A. F. — Harlan 
I I wP Thomas. Thrilling stoi-j' nf bravei'y and 
romance from which the hit pinure waa 
made. ONLY 49c 

TflO black NARCISSUS — Rumer Godden. 
lUMf This best-seller Lolls Lhe sirange '^tory 
of a grciup of nuns who took over a pal- 
.ICO liullt for w'omen of another soi-i. and the 
alarming cfTect ilio palace had on them! Orlg. 
$2.50. NOW Sl.OO 

I A A MEDICAL MAGIC David Dietz. .Scripps- 

L4a* Howard Soiunce Editor. Vivid, driimalic. 

1»eltind-the-sct>nes story of modern medi- 
cine, surgery, drugs, now discoveries in tlgliting 
disease, prolonging life. ONLY 69c 

OTO PLAYING THE RACES Robert S. Oowst 

0 I 01 jFy Craig. .A book lor every one In- 

teresicd in the ii-m*k. l>cscrji)cs a sy.stom 
which has Inien used succos^ruiiy by ii.s iiuihors. 

NOW Sl.OO 

JAM THE FACE IS FAMILIAR — Ogden Nash 

|lgDl poems of nimble wit and humoi 

selected by the aiilhor Iiiinsclf. 31 brand 
new. Orig. $2.7."> — ^NOW Sl-OO 

1 A A THIS PUZZLING PLANET — E. T. Brevv- 
^44 i ster. A rasclnating, readablo introduc- 
tion to Geology — how men have leai’ned 

iiliouL the sli'uctiii'c an<l history of our Earth. 

ONLY 69c 

TDO **EAP THE WILD WIND — Thelma Stra- 

I Dvi ^ sally hisiorical novel of Cl^arlea- 

tun and the Florida Keys one hundred 
years ago. The book on whicii tlie Paramount 
Leehnicolor movie Is L>jised. Never l>oforc pub- 
lished in bouk form at any price! ONLY 49c 
MAQ YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN — Thomas 
Q^Db Welfe. Magnihceni siury of a young 
modern who l'oun<l himself By the au- 
thor of Look Homeward Angel. Orlg. $3.00. 

NOW Sl.OO 

I AM THE AMATEUR MACHINIST — A. Fredor- 

I Collins. From how to select, use, 

and care for tools b) poll.shing the ttn- 
Ishcd job — simple, coniplcte. enjoyable guide to 
all kinds of metal working. 157 illustrations. 

ONLY e9c 

HOW TO HANDLE PEOPLE — Maxwell 
Droke. How to talk yourself out of q 
tight spot. 12 uays to get .XCTION on 
your ideas, a tested plan l<> lift yuiirself ofT the 
Business Bai'gain Countei-. etc. 

Originally S2..70. NOW $1.00 

TDO REBECCA — Daphne du Maurier. The 
I Aai '^'i^ole book from which the (>rizc-win- 
ning movie was made! Over .'lUO.OOO 
copies sold! NOW ONLY 49c 

I ilfl RASie TEACHINGS OF CONFUCIUS — 
Miles Menander Dawson. In own 

words, ari-angcd for easy reading — licro 
Is wisdom and practical advice for today froni nne 
of the world’s greatest philosophers. ONLY 99c 
DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS — :) vol- 
umes in one. Nearly l.OOU pages of 
guys an<l dolls, thugs, mugs and bfi- 
sorted killers. Formerly $6.00. Bl*00 


156. 
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I AC your mind and HOW TO USE IT — 

I UOi VV. J. Cnnever. famous founder of "Pel- 
mani>m. ' The amazing methods of men- 
tal training explained In this h<iuk have been 
proved by tests in thousands ui cases. Originally 
S2.n.'>. NOW Sl.OO 

I I O ‘''HE BASIC TEACHINGS OF THE GREAT 

LIOl PHILOSOPHERS S. E. Frost, ir., Ph. D. 

Summary of leachmg.s of the greateat 
ihinkei-H of all ages on the tun major piuhleaib 
of philosophy. ONLY BBc 

I 0 WORKING WITH TOOLS FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT — A. Frederick Collins. Cai'efullv 
planned manual of home cai 7 >cntry. Ovpi 
250 pi'.nL'tlcal illustraliunN. ONLY 69c 

R 1 I T WAYS IN PHOTOGRAPHY — Jacob 

Dill Deschin. Modern, Up-to-the-minute! 

Covers whole subject, trick photogra- 
phy, night indoor woi-k, flashlight pictures, etc 
Profusely illusti-uted. NOW Sl.OO 

I J|2 MEN AGAINST MADNESS— L. S. Sell- 
ing, M. D., Ph. D. 'I'hc thrilling story 
of man’s courngcou.s struggle, against 
ignoi'an<-e, quackery, and hypocrisy, to free him- 
self from insanity and mental disease. ONLY 69c 
QC7 KNOWN WORKS OF EDGAR AL- 

DQ I n LAN POE, 63 great stories such as 
The Gold Bug, The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, plus 3u famous puoms including The 
Raven, The Bells, etc. ONLY $1.00 

QBE MV DEAR BELLA— Arthur Kober, authoi' 
04vi “Having Wonderful Time." Zestful, 
hilarious story of the immortal Bella ol 
the Bronx, and her uproarious adventures on the 
Royal Road to Matrimony. Illustrated by Hoff. 
Originally $2.00. NOW ONLY $1.00 

M NAPOLEON — Emil Ludwig, Su|)reme blog- 
• raphy of the most thrilling hgure in mod- 
ern history. Originally $3.00. NOW $1.00 
I OD R06ET'$ THESAURUS IN DICTIONARY 
I mOs FORM^— Ed. by C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 

Standard word book for writers, speak- 
ers. students, biiKincss men. teachers: for every- 
one wlio wants to speak and write forceful Elog- 
lisli. Now in patented dictionary form. 

ONLY $1.00 

A I A TU RNABOUT^^Thorne Smith. Hilarious 
w I A novel of reversed 4xcs. mad binges and 
ii]iro:iri-nis love-making. NOW 79e 

CQ7 ‘'‘HE STRAY LAMB— Thorne Smith. Riot- 

09 It <’1*^ advoniui'cs of Mr. Lawrence Lamb. 

who woke one morning to And htitnelf a 
handsome bl.ick stallion, and started on a mad * 
chain of advontme. Orig. $2.(JU. NOW ONLY 79e 

m SECRET AGENT OF JAPAN — Amieto 
Vespa, who was comiiclled by the Jap- 
anese to liecome a spy In 1932. tells in- 
credibly true story of his experiences. Origin- 
ally $3.00. NOW $1.00 


MORE BARGAINS ON INSIDE BACK COVER! LOCK AT THEM NOW! 





